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"THE SUPPEESSED SEX" IN EDUCATION. 

An article in the Westminster Review entitled the " Suppressed 
Sex", has attracted a good deal of attention and been reprinted 
in some American periodicals. There is nothing either very 
new or very able in the article. On the contrary, it by no means 
covers the whole ground. But the subject^ in relation to the ad- 
,vanced position of women in education, business, and politics, is 
now a large topic of discussion, and is, in itself, very interesting. 
I long since committed myself before the public to the most ad- 
vanced position which can be taken, in regard to the education 
and business of women. There are, however, some applications 
of the general principle upon which there may well be an honest 
difference of opinion, and great doubt upon the wisdom of cer- 
tain measures. One of these is the community of education in 
collegiate institutions, and another is that of suffrage. The preju- 
dices of society and the doubts of the wise are against both. 
TUe real questions are two-fold : 1. Whether there is really any 
thing in theoiature of women to hinder them from partaking 
equally with men in the moral and intellectual processes of soci- 
ety? 2. Whether the supposed evils and dangers of women in- 
termixing in the institutions of higher learning, or in the poli- 
tics of the State, are really so great as to render that intermix- 
ing inexpedient ? 

I shall confine myself here rather to ascertain certain elemen- 
tary facts of human nature and society, than to take any part in 

the controversy. 
1 
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I. I observe in the discussiotis on female education) that the 
very first or elementary ideas are left entirely out of view. 
These ideas are, in my opinion, decisive of the whole question. 
They are, first, Has a woman a different soul from a man ? Or, 
if she has the same kind of soul, is it naturally of such inferior 
strength that she ought not to be educated to, or has not reached 
to, the higher realms of thought or knowledge ? These are the 
first questions to be settled. If women either have not the same 
soul, or having the same soul, have so little strength that they 
can not attain the higher walks of learning, then the question is 
decided against them. If they are decided in their favor, then 
the more narrow and practical question of expediency still re- 
mains. In Mansfield's American Education, the elementary ques- 
tion is settled in this way : ^^ The human soul has no sex. Human 
nature is not two. I state in this proposition a broad fact, and 
which, if it be a fact, deserves to be seriously considered." 
" There are two species of evidence by which this fact is inevita- 
bly established. First, we have a consciousness of a living and 
dominant spirit, which is, in fact, the real being ; and we have, 
by mutual communion with others, a consciousness that the orig- 
inal and distinctive attributes of spirit are the same in men and 
women, and among all nations. This of itself would be conclu- 
sive that there is no sex in the soul. Sut, secondly, there is a 
stronger and an entirely decisive species of evidence derived 
from revelation. There are not two redemptions, nor two con- 
demnations ; there are not two standards of character, nor two 
modes of trial ; there is one commandment, one baptism, one 
condemnation, one redemption, and one judgment. In all that 
concerns the existence and nature of the soul, the revealed law 
has made no distinction between the sexes, and acknowledged 
none in the world to come. This is enough ; it is decisive ; for 
all the purpose of the soul and of its future, human nature is one.'' 
This kind of evidence is logically conclusive. There has been a 
great deal said, and an immense amount of nonsense uttered, on 
what are called the different susceptibilities and sensibilities of 
women. This is true only so far as it proceeds from the differ- 
ent bodies and finer nerves of women. That part may be con- 
ceded ; but all the attributes of the soul, all the passions, all the 
objects of desire are common to men and women. Shakespeare 
has said, in some play, that men have never died for love ; but 
that is not only a mistake but a gross one. Men have not only 
died for love, but died much more foolishly than women. 
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Sut God did make the human being male and female, and 
adapted their bodies to different objects ; bat he did not give them 
different souls — and this fact appears from every page of Holy 
Writ. 

" Male and female created he them ; and blessed them, and called their name 
Adam in the day when they were created." — Genesis v: 2. 

** And did not he make one ? Yet had he the residue of the Spirit. And 
wherefore one f That he mifht seek a godly seed. Therefore, take heed to 
year spirit, and let none deal treacherously against the wife of his youth." — 
Malachi ii : 15. 

I can not forbear quoting one page from American Education, 
because I do not see that the true point can be made any clearer: 
" When it is argued that because women are, in the course of 
nature, mothers and nurses, and, by reason of these offices, 
keepers at home, they are from that fact to be wholly en- 
gaged on inferior objects and inferior thoughts, and incapa- 
ble of the loftiest flights of the soul, it is a false conclusion. 
It does not follow from the premises. It is what logicians 
call a non sequitur. By way of testing it, let us apply a 
parallel argument to the vocations of men. At the same 
moment that women were ordained to become mothers in sor- 
row and suffering, man was also ordained to eat the herb of the 
feld, and in the sweat of his brow to eat the bread of his labor. 
Suppose that, in conformity with this ordinance, man is assumed 
to be the peculiar and only laborer, and, therefore, that his mind 
is never to ascend above the vocations of mere labor: he is never 
to inquire into the phenomena of the natural world ; he is never 
to search the laws of motion in heavenly bodies ; he is never to 
weave out the beautiful creations of fancy — never to wander 
through the regions of philosophy in search of the causes, opera- 
tions, and laws of that vast world, whose mysteries and harmo- 
nies delight his wondering spirit I Would this inert and unpro- 
ductive existence be a just conclusion from the fact that he was 
ordained to be a laborer, eating his bread in the sweat of his 
brow ? Surely not. Yet it is, logically, as correct a conclusion 
as that women are incapable of the highest intellectual efforts, 
because they are ordained to be mothers and nurses. The truth, 
I suppose, is, that the character and powers of the human soul — 
which is the being — do not depend upon vocations." So far then, 
as the identity of human nature in both men and women and the 
common and equal attributes of both are necessary to a common 
education, the case is a clear one. There is no reason, except 
those which arise from expediency, or the economy of society, 
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which should exclude women from the highest walks of learning 
or from the best institutions in which they are taught. But this 
general principle by no means excludes reasons to the- contrary 
derived from expediency and economy. But there is another 
general question, Whether having the same soul and attributes of 
soul as men, women may not have them, nevertheless, in inferior 
strength ? — as might easily be inferred from analogy with their 
bodies, — and here we need a little more practical discussion. 

11. One argument that women's minds are equal in strength 
to men's, may be derived from the fact that all the direct, jposi- 
tive faculties of the mind we know by experience to be equal. 
For example, we know by daily observation that the memory, 
perception, feeling or observation of the mind in women is fully 
equal to that of men. I suppose there is no doubt on that point. 
The question is in regard to the reasoning faculty. But is rea- 
soning, or rather a train of argumentative thought, any natural 
faculty of the mind at all ? Is it not a result of education ? Cer- 
tainly we know this, that the capacity for carrying out a train of 
abstract reasoning is exactly in proportion to the previous dis- 
cipline of thought or extent of knowledge. The abstract reason- 
ing of men of science on a long train of facts, is utterly beyond 
the capacity of an uneducated man. Yet the memory or percep- 
tion of the uneducated man may be equal to or greater than that 
of the man of science. When we say that women can not rea- 
son as well as men, we simply say they have not been so well 
trained or educated. Not being so, their quick perception and 
finer nervous sensibility jump rapidly to conclusions, but are im- 
patient of study. 

But have we not experience enough of women's intellectual 
studies and attainments to show that they are capable of high 
reasoning and extensive knowledge? Has not human experi- 
ence |?roi;e^ that women are not inferior in that strength of mind 
which is necessary to reach the loftiest heights of learning, or 
command the respect as well as the favor of mankind? Here I 
must employ the argumentum ad feminam — an argament not 
strictly logical, but which may throw some light on this subject. 
What says history ? It says some things which may astonisli the 
present generation. One is, that women have actually, in edu- 
cation and learning, reached higher attainments in some ages past, 
than they have now. There are not now so many highly edu- 
cated and brilliant female minds, as there have been in some 
other periods of society. We need not narrate the history of 
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Sebecca and Esther and Hannah in the Hebrew commonwealth ; 
nor those illustrious Eomans, Cornelia, Portia, and Agrippina; 
nor dwell on that wonderful woman, Joan of Arc; but come' 
down to a modern and, at the same time, least known period of 
modern civilization- This was the kingdom of the Moors in 
Spain. 

Sharon Turner says in the History of the Middle Ages : *' We 
are but yet beginning to be adequately acquainted with Shem ; 
nor is it the least singular fact of this animated race — this im- 
portant, though wild branch of the stock of Abraham — that their 
ladies in Spain were distinguished for their love of letters and knowl- 
edge.'' 

I take from Turner's History the following list of Arabian 
ladies, distinguished for their literary acquirements. The sub- 
jects on which they wrote afford an apt illustration of the genius 
of their sex. It will be observed that they flourished in the 10th, 
11th and 12th Centuries, — a period when our Anglo-Saxon race 
had certainly shed no great light upon the world : 

Fatima of Hispali studied jurisprudence at Corduba ; died 941. Fatima of 
Hispali, with her brother, wrote on legal institutions and the history of her 
times. 

Mazana of Corduba ; died 980. 

Labana of Corduba ; in poetry, arithmetic, and philosophy ; died 996. 
Aischa Bent; in poetry and oratory, at Cordova; died 1022. 

Sophia of Hispali; in poetry and oratory; died 1039. 

Maria; in poetry and erudition ; died 1033. 

Bodhia of Corduba; wrote many volumes on the art of oratory; died 1041. 

Fatima of Corduba ; wrote many volumes, and was very learned ; died 1041. 

Valada, dauchter of the king of Corduba; shone in literature; died 1106. 

Algasania of Hispali ; an orator and poet. 

Tboma of Valentia; was greatly skilled in grammar and jurisprudence; 
died 1128. 

Maria of Grenada; in learning and music; died 1166. 

Mohgia of Grenada ; in poetry. 

Mozada of Grenada; in history; died 1215. 

Leela of the same ; in learning. 

The writer who preserved these names, states that there were 
many other of the same description, who adorned the annals of 
Arabian learning. 

It does not appear that any of these ladies felt themselves 
oppressed by men-made laws ; nor does it appear that the monster 
man felt any great jealousy of the rival excellence and glory of 
the female mind. Perhaps some of our colleges would now be 
decidedly improved, if they could get some of the Fatima's, 
Maria's, and Labana's to fill the professorships of Philosophy, of 
Poetry, and Mathematics. Why should they not be fitted for 
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such posts, and why should not the posts be fit for them. It is 
enough, however, to know that in those ages we are accustomed 
to call " the dark ", and under those governments we have sup- 
posed to have only a barbarous glory, and to be impelled only by 
the sensual spirit of Mohammedanism, the female mind had at- 
tained no common success in the walks of literature, and may 
even be supposed to have communicated some sparks to that fire 
of genius which accompanied the revival of learning in Chris- 
tian Europe. 

I need scarcely do more than allude to the capacity of women 
for the exercise of power. Perhaps the most remarkable ex- 
ample of this is, Elizabeth. The only answer to the fact that a 
woman ruled England with signal ability for half a century is, 
in the other fact, that she had ministers of equally signal ability 
and integrity of character. But how came she by those minis- 
ters? The same thing may be said of nearly all Monarchs. 
Those who have ruled well have had able ministers. But Eliza- 
beth had the good sense not merely to choose good ministers, 
but to sustain them through good and evil report. INror was this 
all. She exercised almost despotic authority herself, and exef- 
cised it wisely and well. 

To come down to our own times : How beautifully stands out 
the character of the amiable and well educated Yictoria. But 
you say England is governed by Parliament, and Yictoria has 
little to do. Grant it (although, in fact, Yictoria has a great deal 
to do) ; but contrast her with George the Fourth I Had not George 
as much opportunity of doing well as Yictoria? But George 
lived and died infamous ; while Yictoria is one of the most re- 
spected persons who ever held royal authority. 

I may now consider that the elementary principles which lie 
at the bottom of the education, position, and vocations of women 
are settled; that there is no sex in the souls of human beings ; 
and as the souls of women are the same as those of men, there is 
IK) natural inferiority of intellectual attributes .which should 
debar them from any vocation which their physical strength and 
employments will permit. 

Does it follow from these facts, that all vocations and all edu- 
cations are equally fit for them ? I think not. This would be a 
non sequitur, as complete as that of those who assume that, be- 
cause women are mothers and nurses, therefore they must be 
excluded from the higher walks of education. All educations 
are not fit for all men, nor are they for all women. It is a ques- 
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tion of expediency and of economy, which looks to the division 
of labor in society. 

In regard to the mixed education of men and women, there 
seems to be no good reason why it should he forced on any body; 
or why any one should complain that young men's colleges 
should remain for young men, or young women's colleges should 
' remain for young women. One thing is certain, that if the mixed 
education of young men and women becomes popular, the doors 
of colleges will soon be thrown open to young women^ — for col- 
leges require the popular support. In the mean time, there are 
two colleges, if not more, in Ohio, where young women are re- 
ceived in common with young men. These are Oberlin and An- 
tiocb. The former has, I believe, more pupils than any institu- 
tion in Ohio, and neither has made nor caused complaints of the 
evil influences of such a mixed education. 

There is another question, however, in regard to the standard 
and discipline of education, which is well worthy of discussion. 
I hold two principles, with regard to this subject, which may be 
regarded as the ultimate of this whole question : 1. That the 
human soul is a unity in all its essential attributes ; and 2. That 
being a unity, there ought to be no limitation to sex of either 
education or vocation, beyond the limitation of physical ability. 
But I do not mean by this to affirm the expediency of mixed edu- 
cation. I only affirm that there is no natural law against it. 

Morrow, Dec, 12, 1868. e. d. m. 



PHONIC METHOD OF TEACHING EEADING. 

In the previous article on this subject, we endeavored to show 
what, in our opinion, a course in primary reading should em- 
brace, and, at the same time, to state in general terms the princi- 
ples which should guide us in conducting the first reading les- 
sons. A preliminary course in the cultivation of thought and 
its correct expression, preparatory to the actual reading-lessons, 
was recommended. We also adverted briefly to the desirability 
of making all teaching subsidiary to mental development, and 
to the necessity of basing our reading exercises on object lessons. 

We will now proceed to give a lesson in detail, illustrative of 
the plan which was roughly outlined in the previous article. It 
will be remembered that we referred to the propriety of com- 
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mencing with but one vowel sound, with which the pupils must 
become thoroughly familiar before another is introduced. 

Let us suppose the teacher about to give her first reading les- 
son, and that the sentence she has decided upon teaching is, We 
feeL She will, of course, have devised a definite mode of devel- 
oping the ideas expressed by that sentence, and of leading the 
pupils to form it for themselves, which should be done in as nat- 
ural and interesting a manner as possible, the teacher guiding the 
pupils, although apparently being led by them. 

LESSON. 

Teacher, Children, what are these ? (Holding up her fingers.) 

Pupils. Those are your fingers. 

T, What is this part of the finger called? (Touching the end.) 

P. That part of the finger is called the end. 

T, Place the ends of your fingers on your slates (or desks). 
What can you say of your slates ? 

P. Our slates are cold (or hard). 

T, Now move your fingers slowly over your slates. What 
more can you say of them? 

P. Our slates are smooth. 

T. How did you find out that your slates are cold (smooth or 
hard) ? 

P. We felt them. 

T. With what did you feel them ? 

P. We felt them with our fingers. 

T, What do you do with your fingers ? 

P. We feel. 

T, Freddie, what do you do with your fingers? "I feel." 
Martha? "I feel." Jane? "I feel." 

T, Now all tell me what you do with your fingers ? 

P. We feel. 

T, When only one girl speaks, what does she say ? 

P. /feel. 

T, But when all of you speak together, what do you say? 

P. TT^feel. 

[This sentence should be repeated by the pupils two or three 
times.] 

T. I will write " We feel " upon the board. All watch me 
carefully that you may see how I do it. What have I written ? 

P. We feel. 

T, (After saying, We feel, with a short interval between the 
words.) How many words did I say ? 
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P. You said two words. 

T, How many words have I written ? 

P. You have written two words. 

[To economize space we will omit as many of the remaining 
answers of the pupils as are not requisite for a full understand- 
ing of the lesson.] 

T, Which word did I say first? Which word have I written 
first? Who can point to the word we upon the board? What 
word did I say after wef Who can point to "feel" upon the 
board ? Kow listen to me while I say the word we slowly. All 
say it in the same manner. Again. Again. What did you say 
first? This is ^o (giving sound and pointing to the character on 
the board.) I will say the word we slowly once more. All re- 
peat it. What did you say after w f Who can show me e on the 
board ? What is this (pointing to w) ? And this (pointing to e) ? 
Name each as I point to it. " W . . . e." Faster. " W . . e." 
Faster yet. "W . e." Still faster. "We." ISTow I hear the 
word we. 

The teacher should now write each letter a second time, re- 
questing the pupils to name it, to observe the movements of her 
hand while writing it, and to imitate those movements in the air. 
The word "feel" should be treated in a similar manner, after 
which the whole should be erased and rewritten; the pupils 
naming each letter (its sound of course) as soon as they see it — 
in other words, reading the sentence, We feel. 

The sentence should now be copied by the pupils upon their 
slates. This may seem, at first sight, too difficult a st^p at this 
period ; but when it is borne in mind, that, during the three 
months' preliminary training already referred to, they have been 
well exercised in the formation of the elements and principles of 
penmanship, it will be found perfectly practicable as has been 
proved by actual experience. 

In order to be thoroughly explicit, and that the characteristic 
features of the lesson may be clearly and indelibly impressed 
upon the mind of the reader, we present, even at the expense of 
being considered tedious, the following tabular form of the differ- 
ent steps, which may, with some degree of profit, be compared 
with the lesson given : 

1. Developing the ideas expressed by the sentence. 

2. Leading the pupils to form the sentence for themselves. 

3. Analyzing, first the sentence into words, and then each 
word into its component sounds. 
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4. Associating each sound with its representative character. 

5. Combining by synthesis what has been decomposed by 
analysis. 

5. Eewriting each letter; the pupils naming it and imitating the 
movements of the teacher's hand with their fingers in the air. 

7. Erasing the whole. Eeproducing it, and the children read- 
ing it. 

8. Copying the sentence upon the slates. 

There are two points which, before we can succeed satisfac- 
torily, must receive particular attention at our hands. First, we 
must place a good model before the pupils, by enunciating each 
sound as articulately and accurately as possible, and by putting 
correct specimens of penmanship on the blackboard. Secondly, 
we must insist upon such a rapid combination by the pupils of 
the elementary sounds, as will lead them to perceive that the 
ultimate result of the synthesis is that very word which they 
previously had at the commencement of the analysis. 

Some educators of note, although adopting the Phonic Method 
of teaching reading, maintain that pupils should be introduced 
immediately to the elementary sounds, and not mediately through 
the process of analysis. This mode of proceeding is, we contend, 
radically wrong. It not only violates but completely reverses 
that maxim, old at least as Aristotle, of proceeding from the 
known to the unknown. It is diametrically opposed to the fun- 
damental principles of philosophizing, which are, as we conceive 
them, identical with those of teaching. Kature presents to the mind 
an overwhelming multiplicity of objects. The finitude of mind is 
utterly incapable of grasping the infinitude of nature. Nature 
holds the same relation to the mind that the bulls in one of ^sop's 
fables, do to the lion. As a whole, undivided, it can not be sub- 
dued, but when separated into its parts, it falls an easy prey to 
the devouring mind. The following passage from Sir W. Hamil- 
ton's Lectures on Metaphysics, although lengthy, is so beautifully 
appropriate that we can not refrain from quoting it : 

" I perceive a tree, among other objects of an extensive landscape, and I 
wish to obtain a full and distinct conception of that tree : What ought I to do? 
Divide et impera. I must attend to it by itself; that is, to the exclusion of 
tbe other constituents of the scene before me. I thus analyze that scene ; I 
separate a petty portion of it from the rest, in order to consider that portion 
apart. But this is not enough, the tree itself is not a unity, but, on the con- 
trary, a complex assemblage of elements, far beyond what my powers can 
master at once. I must carry my analysis still farther. Accordingly I con- 
sider successively its height, its breadth, its shape ; I then proceed to its trunk, 
rise from that to its branches, and follow out its different ramifications ; I now 
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fix my attention on the leares, and sererally examine their form, color, etc. It 
is only after having thus, by analysis, detached all these parts, in order to deal 
with them one by one, that I am able by reversing the process, fully to com- 
prehend them again in a series of synthetic acts. By synthesis, rising from 
the ultimate analysis step by step, I view the parts in relation to each other, 
and, finally, to the whole, of which they are the constituents : I reconstruct 
them ; and it is only through these two counter-processes of analysis and syn- 
thesis that I am able to convert the confused perception of the tree, which I 
obtained at first sight, into a clear, and distinct, and comprehensive knowledge." 

But to return from a digression into which we were led by a 
reference to the serious error frequently committed, in making 
the first step synthetic instead of analytic. To analysis must be 
ascribed the precedence, since without it synthesis is an impossi- 
bility. 

After treating according to the specimen lesson, a suflScient 
number of sentences to familiarize the pupils with the long sound 
of e — and be it remembered these sentences are to contain no 
other vowel, — a series of sentences containing long a in addition 
to e are introduced, and taught in a similar manner. Thus we 
treat tbe remaining long vowels, each series of sentences taking 
up but one fresh difficulty, in addition to reviewing those already 
mastered. It is believed that this arrangement of the vowels is 
the best adapted to enable us to form a systematic series of reg- 
ularly graded lessons. 

This article having run to such a length, we will conclude it 
by remarking that in the next, we propose to show how silent 
and substituted letters should be treated, together with the mode 
of connecting dictation with the reading exercises. 

Cincinnati, Dec, 1868. j. h. j. 



A DEFENSE OF HEEBBRT SPENCER. 

"True Science and True Religion are Twin Sisters." — Huxley. 

For six or eight years just passed, it has been noticeable that a 
few of the members taking an active part in the proceedings of 
the Ohio Teachers' Association have been opposed to Herbert 
Spencer's theories of education as set forth in his celebrated 
essay. As shown by the published minutes of the late meetings, 
Spencer no longer lacks able and influential supporters there. 

That his theories have already influenced the action of numer- 
ous intelligent school officers, is shown by the fact that certain 
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teachers receiving the highest salaries in the State, were pre- 
ferred in copsequence of their practical admiration of Spencer's 
doctrines. 

In view of these facts and in connection with the consideration 
of the fact that the respected editor of the Ohio Educational 
Monthly has seemed to class himself with the conservatives as 
against the searching and reforming followers of Spencer, it is 
perhaps not surprising that the November editorial should pro- 
nounce the Oberlin Address of Ex-Governor Cox unanswerable. 

This Oberlin Address, however, will appear to some minds at 
least, to fall far short of any real refutation of Spencer's theories. 
We do not all bring to the same task the same capacity to master 
its difficulties. I am not sure, indeed, that silence in the present 
case would not be wisdom ; nevertheless, desiring only that truth 
may speedily prevail, I venture to show how the Oberlin Ad- 
dress or " refutation " appears to me. And, in making this re- 
view, there will be no very great skill displayed on my part if I 
succeed in showing that this so called refutation is unjust to 
Spencer, damaging to the cause of educational reform, and so 
disfigured by " purely intellectual ideals ", or something of that 
sort, as to be referable to no adequate standard commonly recog- 
nized in the world of letters. 

In the preparation of a well considered argument there are 
certain well understood requirements which it is not permissible 
for either party to disregard : 

1st. An evident earnest effort to comprehend an opponent's 
position. 

2d. A fair statement of an opponent's position. 

3d. The exclusion of all irrelevant or quasi argument. 

4th. A well understood and clearly stated theory, practicable, 
and differing, in some essential respect, from the theory combated. 

"With respect to the test by the first canon, it may be found 
that (see November Ed, Monthly^ page 400, line 30) he, who de- 
sired to " return to the starting place and (to) endeavor to obtain 
clear ideas of the complete life ", when his own ideal was to be 
described, was, to say the least, so inattentive to Spencer's essay 
as not to discover that there was no expressed difference between 
himself and Spencer as to the ideal man, or complete life. 

The Oberlin address (November Monthly^ page 399, line 2) 
reads : " Indeed if the full meaning of the phrase be given to it" 
(^'■complete life"), "I should accept the statement and say that 
the end and object of all education had been well expressed." 
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Jffy idea of fair-play derived from the literary field, prompts me 
to suggest that, in the absence of Spencer, no one be counte- 
nanced in the use of an "if" with so little warrant. Where is 
the authority for thus robbing Spencer's word " complete" of the 
best part, nay, the whole, of its signification. 

But in spite of this " if", before quoted, Spencer says distinctly 
what he means by "complete life". (See Spencer on Education, 
page 30, line 22). He says : "How to live, not in the mere ma=^ 
terial sense, but in the widest sense." " The general problem is, 
the right ruling of conduct under all circumstances." — "In what 
way to utilize all those sources of happiness which nature sup- 
plies — how to use all our faculties to the greatest advantage of 
ourselves and others." 

There is other evidence that the author of the Oberlin Ad- 
dress did not inform himself fully concerning Spencer's expressed 
position ; but we forbear further use of our notes under this head, 
seeing the straw-man set up for annihilation in the Oberlin Ad- 
dress is propped up mainly by the unwarranted use of the before 
referred to, and calculated-to-mislead " if" ; and further, seeing 
that the exposure of this " if" must reveal the straw -man to the 
most cursory-glance. 

By the second canon, the Address will be found again remark- 
ably unsatisfactory to the lover of literary holiness. Ex-Gov- 
ernor Cox's address says : " A well developed physical being is 
all that would seem to be properly included in his (Spencer's) 
description." The refutation of this charge needs no skillful 
pen ; but simply a candid mind. " Spencer declares the follow- 
ing to be an arrangement, in the order of their importance, of 
the leading kinds of activity which constitute human life." 
(Mark the word activity and give to it just its full meaning.) 

1. Those activities which directly minister to self-preservation. 

2. Those activities which, by securing the necessaries of life, indirectly min- 
ister to self-preservation. 

3. Those activities which have for their aim the rearing and discipline of 
offspring. 

4. Those activities which are involved in the maintenance of proper social 
and political relations. 

5. Those miscellaneous activities which make up the leisure part of life, de- 
voted to the gratification of the tastes and feelings. 

It is true that Spencer says : " These divisions subordinate one 
another in the foregoing order, because the corresponding divis- 
ions of life make one another possible in that order." "Who can 
deny this ^^fundamental " importance, which, we think, is axio- 
matic ? 
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But the straw-man " if" can not be here allowed to be set up. 
Spencer says (pp. 93, 94) : " To the question with which we set 
out, viz : What knowledge is of most worth ? — the uniform reply 
is, science. This is the verdict on all counts. For direct self- 
preservation, or the maintenance of life and health, the all-im- 
portant knowledge is science. For that indirect self-preserva- 
tion which we call gaining a livelihood, the knowledge of the 
greatest value is, — science. For the due discharge of the parental 
functions, the proper guidance is to be found only in, — science. 
For that interpretation of national life, past and present, with- 
out which the citizen can not rightly regulate his conduct, the 
indispensable key is, — science. Alike for the most perfect pro- 
duction and highest enjoyment of art in all its forms, the need- 
ful preparation is still, — science. And for purposes of discipline 
— intellectual, moral, religious,^^ ("A well developed physical being 
is all that would seem included — Ex-Gov. Cox " II!)" the most 
efficient study is once more science." 

" We have not to estimate ", says Spencer, " the degrees of im- 
portance of different orders of human activity and different 
studies as severally fitting us for them ; since we find that the 
study of science in its most comprehensive meaning is the best 
preparation for all these orders of activity." 

Again : Ex-Governor Cox charges that Spencer's scheme 
" leaves no room for the larger kind of utility which estimates 
knowledge of any sort as valuable for its own sake, — which re- 
cognizes in the consciousness of mental or moral growth the full- 
est possible justification of the labor by which such growth was 
attained." Yet, mirahile dictu, Spencer has devoted about twelve 
of his pages, on What Knowledge is of Most Worth, to the special 
discussion in relation tb the worth of knowledge as a discipline. 
(See pp. 84-96 inclusive.) 

Ex-Governor Cox speaks of "a low calculation," and of " advo- 
cates of mere utility being puzzled to find any advantage (in 
their sense of the term) in beauty." Now Spencer protests, as 
strenuously as Mr. Cox, against so-called mere utility and low 
calculation. Setting aside for the present any consideration of 
the question, whether there is such a thing as mere utility to rail 
at, for any imaginative philosopher, we here remark that it by 
no means follows that Ex-Governor Cox really differs from 
Spencer because he may hope that he differs, or because it may 
seem to himself that he differs. Spencer's first chapter should 
be taken in connexion with the rest. 
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Many quotations might be made to justify this remark. Two, 
it may be, are sufficient : 

Spencer says (page 138) : " We regret that such crude ideas of 
what constitutes education and such a narrow conception of util- 
ity should still be generally prevalent." 

And (on page 139): "But if there is a more worthy aim for 
us than to be drudges — if there are higher faculties to be exer- 
cised than acquisitive and sensual ones — if the pleasures which 
poetry and art and science and philosophy can bring are of any 
moment — then is it desirable that the instinctive inclination whick 
every child shows to observe natural beauties and investigate 
natural phenomena, should be encouraged." 

To be continued, Deo volente, Geo. C. Woollard. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 



[Has not the reviewer of Gov. Cox's address transgressed, to some extent, 
Ms own canons of criticism ? In the opening of his address Gov. Cox said 
(Nov. MoKTHLY, p. 398) : 

"The scope of my plan will, without involving a formal review of the essays 
to which I have referred, properly include an examination of some of his more 
fundamental propositions, and an inquiry into the legitimacy of his deductions." 

Again (p. 399) : 

"It is true that, by a happy inconsistency which those who read Spencer's 
books can not fail to notice frequently, he is often better than his own princi- 
ples; but a foundation laid with the apparent care which is evident in his in- 
troductory essay, will, from the systematic form into which it is thrown, remain 
more firmly fixed in the reader's mind than any tacit admissions or conclusions 
inconsistent with it, and it is, therefore, only the more necessary to examine 
carefully this basis j and to expose what we may deem its errors.' — Ed.] 



THE SWITCHIIsTG BUSINESS. 

BY W. H. VENABLE. 

It is feared by those who hesitate, on grounds of expediency, 
to come out distinctly in favor of the abolition of corporal pun- 
ishment in school, that were this means of preserving order and 
exacting obedience taken away, we would have nothing as effect- 
ive to put in its place. What do those teachers who do govern 
their schools successfully without corporal punishment, put in 
its place ? If one can safely dispense with the rod, why can not 
another ? If a large and increasing class of most excellent dis- 
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ciplinarians reject old Solomon^s method without injury to their 
schools, why may we not all reject it? The same art, the same 
skill, the same prudence, the same wisdom that enahle A to man- 
age his pupils without physical force, will also enable B to do so. 
Why not demand of candidates for admission into the ranks of 
the schoolmaster's profession, a moral and executive competency 
to rule, as well as an intellectual and technical ability to instruct? 
"We will never be likely to learn the better way of doing any- 
thing until we conclude not to depend upon the worse. I am 
firmly convinced that were the practice of whipping in school 
wholly abandoned to-day, the teachers would at once educate 
themselves to meet the emergency, and in six months* time our 
pupils would be, generally speaking, under far better discipline 
than they now are. To what a sad pass has that man arrived 
whose governing power has no support stronger than a flexible 
twig, — who is filled with consternation and unspeakable appre- 
hension at the mere suggestion of a government founded on aught 
but the force of elbow joints, — who feels that to take from him 
his authority to cause his pupils' bodies to tingle, is to precipi- 
tate his whole structure, of law, order, decorum, and morality, 
headlong into the gulf of ruin. Can't get along without the 
ratan ? Miserable confession of weakness I Degrading acknowl- 
edgement of paucity of resources I Physicians said twenty -five 
years ago, that they couldn't get along without the lancet in 
cases of a certain class. But experience proved that they could 
get along vastly better without than with it. They now bleed 
scarcely one patient where formerly they bled a hundred. They 
used to ask, just as whipping-teachers do now, "What' can we 
substitute for our present time-honored practice? " But just as 
whipping-teachers are now, they were actually unwilling to for- 
sake old methods ; and as for new methods, instead of entertain- 
ing them with respect, they dismissed them without a hearing, 
and poured out floods of calumny and sarcasm upon their authors. 
But general intelligence, the demands of the age, the irrepressi- 
ble voice of reform compelled the banishment of the lancet and 
inaugurated a new and better era in medical practice. In like 
manner will the swift, strong hand of advancing civilization 
snatch the rod from the schoolmaster's grasp, and so introduce a 
happy change in present plans of education. 

I do not oppose corporal punishment on account of its severity, 
but on account of its insufficiency as a means of reform, and its 
positive evil influence. It is in no spirit of undue leniency, — at 
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the dictate of no mere instinct of commiseration at the sight of 
bodily pain, — ^that I urge its abandonment. I believe as Carlyle 
says : " He that knows not rigor can not know pity/* The sur- 
geon 's sharp knife is compassionate even while it cuts deepest. 
I oppose corporal punishment not because it is a disagreeable 
means to the best end, but because it is d disagreeable means to 
not the best end, — because it does very little good and very much 
harm, — ^because there are other means that effect all the good 
that it does and avoid most of the harm, — ^because history classes 
it with barbarous usages, — because experience declares it unnec- 
essary, — because the general sense of humanity in this day and 
generation rebels against it, — because the habits of self-govern- 
ment demanded by a republic of her citizens can not be estab- 
lished in our young people unless it be abolished, and some less 
external, mechanical, irrational, and immoral means be substi- 
tuted for it. 

But would I not use the rod in any case ? — as a last resort ? — 
to quell riot ? — to defend myself? — to extort obedience from the 
defiant? In some cases I would kill a man, — in some cases I 
would cut off my arm,' — in some cases I would take poison : but 
I do not make it a practice to think of these cases as probable, 
nor to make daily preparation for them. I may have need of a 
revolver on my way to church, but I am so negligent as to omit 
the prudent precaution of carrying one. Nor do I cut a " hick- 
ory " on my way to school. I no more anticipate a bodily con- 
flict with a pupil than I expect a street row, or a fisticuff with 
my barber. 
Oincinnatiy 0., Nov, 1868. 



SKETCHES OF SCHOOL WORK. 

[In May last, Supt Hancock, of Cincinnati, visited the schools of Cleve- 
land, Oswego, New York, Brooklyn, and Boston, and an account of these visits 
is found in his annual report, just issued. We glean a few sketches of school 
work, and give them under appropriate headings. — Ed.] 

Cleveland. — Map Drawing, 

In map drawing the pupils drew entirely from construction 

lines, as laid down in Guyot's Intermediate Greography. The 

process, as pursued by some of the teachers, it seemed to me, 

would consume too much time. One lady teacher said it would 
2 
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take a week for her class to fiaish the map of Massachusetts. 
On the other hand, the Fifth Eeader boys of Miss Curtis, in 
the Brownell Street School, at my suggestion, drew from mem- 
ory an outline map of Connecticut and Ehode Island. They 
were allowed but ten minutes to finish their work. Consider- 
ing the time occupied in their execution, these maps were 
wonderfully correct. I think there are no schools in the coun- 
try doing better work in this branch than those of Cleveland. 

Pratical Arithmetic, 

I saw given, in one of the rooms in the Brownell Street 
School, what was not only in name but in fact, a lesson in 
practical Arithmetic. It was a lesson in avoirdupois weight; 
and the little fellows were not alone doing sums in reduction in 
that weight, but, what may surprise some of our teachers, were 
actually weighing things on the scales, announcing the results 
in pounds and ounces, and then reducing these pounds and 
ounces to ounces with the greatest rapidity and exactness, lift- 
ing and weighing them in their hands at the same time. Any 
number of bundles of various materials, brought by the pupils, 
to be used in the lesson, were lying near by. No real teacher 
need be told that this class was full of life and enthusiasm in 

its work. 

Beautiful School Booms. 

One very pleasing feature of the Cleveland Schools is the 
fact that there is not a school room in the city that is not 
adorned with a greater or less number of engravings. These 
are purchased by voluntary contributions from the pupils, or 
from the proceeds of exhibitions given by them. In addition 
to this, I found in all the school rooms I visited, ornamental and 
flowering plants, some of these rooms being very parterres of 
beauty. The value of the influence on the culture and tastes of 
the pupils thus brought into daily contact with the beautiful in 
nature and art, (to say nothing of the effect upon the teachers 
themselves), can scarcely be over-estimated. 

New Yoek — Opening Exercises. 

After being present at the opening exercises of the Girls' 
Grrammer School, [Ward School, No. 15] we descended to the 
lower floor to witness those of the Primary Department ; and 
never have I looked on a more beautiful picture. There were 
already some five or six hundred pupils, arranged according to 
size, seated before us, as motionless as so many little statues ; 
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when, at a signal, the sliding partition, that divided the assembly 
room into two, rolled back and disclosed as many more, just as 
motionless, seated on raised seats behind. As a background to 
these thousand children, was painted on the wall a scene from 
the Highlands of the Hudson ; and the sunlight streaming in 
from the high windows on the picture and on the heads of the 
children, irradiated and glorified all. The Principal now step- 
ped to the reading-desk, and bade the children good-morning, 
to which they all responded in concert with a low bow. She 
then read a short passage of Scripture, and at a tap of the hand- 
bell, all rose to their feet, as if moved by one will and one set of 
muscles, and, clasping their hands in front, with upturned faces, 
recited the Lord*s Prayer. A, hymn was then sung, and the 
pupils joined for a minute or two in some simple gymnastic ex. 
ercises, led by one of their own number, a little girl certainly 
not more than six years of age. They now marched from the 
hall to the music of the piano, filing off, as they came down the 
aisles, two and two, to their respective recitation rooms. 
Though quite a number of them must have been less than &ye 
years of age, their marching excelled that of veteran soldiers — 
was superior to that of the celebrated Seventh Eegiment, which 
I saw on parade the next day. The children were remarkably 
neat and clean, and their whole discipline was truly wonderful. 
The means by which such perfection of discipline is attained, I 
was informed, is by giving good and bad marks, by merit tickets, 
by detaining aft^r school for bad conduct, and by permitting 
those who have been perfect in attendance, lessons, and conduct, 
during the whole week, to go home an hour earlier on Friday 
afternoon. 

Primary Instruction, 

The first class, whose exercises I saw, had been in school only 
a month. The pupils gave the simplest elementary sounds with 
the greatest precision. They also named the different kinds of 
lines ; as horizontal, vertical, etc. Each child is required to 
bring from home a word to be spelled. Among those I noticed, 
were geography, brother, boy, quail, postman, buttermilk, stove, and 
bench. The simplest of these they spelled by sound in concert. 
They also read numbers to 99. Pupils print their words only 
in this class. The pupils of a room in the next higher grade had 
been in school since last November. These were required to 
give a word with the first sound of i ; then one with the second 
sound ; and so on through the vowels. They read numbers from 
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the black-board as high as thousands. In reading a lesson illus- 
trated by cuts, they described the pictures, and did it well, too. 
They evidently had been taught to observe closely, and to ex- 
press their thoughts with propriety and freedom. Their reading 
was good, particularly their concert reading. A class in the 
higher grade, which had been in school a year, read numbers as 
high as hundreds of millions, and the Eoman numerals to forty. 
Wilson's First Eeader was the reading book used in the grade. 
They defined words orally by placing the words in sentences. 
These sentences were good, and varied — not all formed on the 
same model. ' All mistakes in grammar were corrected. Pictures 
in the reading lesson were described as in the next lower grade. 
The emphasis and inflection in the reading were good. 

An Object Lesson. 

In this room I copied the points of the following object lesson 
on flowers, as worked out by pupils, and written out on the black- 
board by the teacher : 

KINDS. 

I Natural, or flowers that God make& 
n. Artificial, or flowers that people make. 

I. NiLTURAL Flowers. 

Names : Bose, etc. 

What grow on : Trees, bushes, etc. 

Where grow : In the garden, field, etc. 

After being ctU, whctt done with them : Made into bouquets, wreaths, etc. 

Colors : White, red, etc, 

Whaimade of: Air, light, earth, water. 

II. Artificial Flowers. 

Wha^ made of: Muslin, linen, sugar, wood, velvet, beads, leather, wax, 
glass, paper. 

Where seen : "Wooden flowers, on furniture ; sugar flowers, on cakes; bead 
flowers, on cloaks; leather flowers, on picture frames; iron flowers, on railings; 
wax, under glass cases ; velvet and muslin, on hats and bonnets. 

Boston — Reading, 

The same morning I visited the Bowdoin School, with Mr. 
Sharland. The reading in all the rooms I visited was good, — 
and this, I think, may be said of the reading in the Boston 
schools generally — but I was especially pleased with that exer- 
cise in the room of Mr. Brown, the Master of the school. Here 
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the vocal elements were given with uncommon power and pre- 
cision ; and the reading of the young ladies had a finish, and pos- 
sessed elocutionary excellencies, that I have seldom seen in other 
schools of the highest character. The reading was accompanied 
by vocal gymnastics, or exercises in breathing, that must be of 
very great hygienic as well as elocutionary value. 

The classes in the Alphabet in the Emerson School — and I sup- 
pose the course is the same in all the schools — learn their letters 
singly by printing them on their states. The next higher class — 
which had been in school nine months — read in Hillard's Second 
Eeader very fairly, and spelled short words by sound. In arith- 
metic, pupils of this class do nothing but count a little. Agrade 
that had been in school a year and a half had just begun script 
writing, — did not yet write words, but were engaged in forming 
single letters, without attempting to unite them. 

Vocal Music, 

Thursday morning, I visited the Emerson (Primary) School 
with Mr. Mason; and I did so with the more especial purpose of 
observing his method of teaching music to the lower grades of 
pupils, and his plan of availing himself of the assistance of the 
regular teachers of the school. In one of the lower rooms I saw 
a little girl go to the music chart, take the pointer, and, acting 
as teacher, sing several measures of a simple tune, pointing out 
the notes, naming both the letters and syllables, — alone, at first, 
and then the whole school uniting with her. Another little girl 
would then take her place, go through the same routine, take 
her seat, and be followed by another ; and thus the exercise went 
on until a large number of pupils had, in this way, acted the part 
of teachers. And these little teachers were subjected to criti- 
cism, too. The teacher of the room would frequently ask her 
pupils if they thought the little girl at the chart was doing her 
work well ? And if the negative answer was given, she would 
ask them to point out the defect, and would call on some one to 
take the pointer and try to do it better. I could not help think- 
ing this a most excellent training to give scholars courage, and 
to bring out individuality ; and that if it were continued 
through the grades above, it would be just such a training as 
would make first-rate teachers — such teachers as would have 
methods and opinions of their own, and not be afraid to carry 
them out in their school-room practice. 
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The Monthly wishes all its readers a Happy New Year, and as earnest 

of its desire to add to their enjoyments and usefulness, it points to the rich 
professional feast spread out upon its fair pages. Here are valuable contribu- 
tions by Mansfield, Hancock, Venable, Woollard, Mrs. Jones, and others, 
and good news of progress from a host of co-workers in this and other States. 
Thus laden with good things and with kind greetings for all, the Monthly feels 
assured of a hearty welcome. 

At a recent teachers' convention at Boston, Mass., Dr. Henry W. Wil- 



liams, an eminent occulist, made a few remarks on children's sight. He stated 
that children were near sighted for years before it was discovered, and some 
who were very clear-sighted could not use their eyes but a short time without 
their blurring, owing to a defect in the accommodating muscles. Such chil- 
dren were apt to make ab'surd mistakes in reading, and to study poorly. Many 
children brought on near-sightedness by too continuous study. The eye needs 
rest, and it should never be strained to see too small objects. The use of too 
small type is very injurious. The practical lesson to be drawn from the Doc- 
tor's remarks is, that teachers should carefully guard the sight of children from 
injury. The light from the windows should never fall in their faces, and in 
cloudy days the last half hour should not be employed in the study of books 
with fine type. Better omit lessons than to require pupils to strain their eyes 
in their preparation. 

We are not frightened by the cry of " conservatives " raised by the re- 



viewer of Gov. Cox's address. The basis of Mr. Spencer's educational theory 

(as we understand it) is radical in the fact that it runs deeply into the ground. 

We are not radical in that sense. On the contrary, we believe that the highest 

utility of human culture is its adaptation to the needs of the soul, here and 

hereafter 

''Dust thou art, to dust returnest/' 

Was not written of the soul. 

And any theory of education that puts out of view the souFs eternal destiny, 
and bases its value in time on the utilities of business and social life, is, we be- 
lieve, narrow and defective. Whether Mr. Spencer's theory is justly charge- 
able with such narrowness, we leave for others to settle. If it is not, so much 
the better for Mr. Spencer. Suffice it to say, that it is this narrowness in edu- 
cation that we are opposing. The practical diflFerence between Mr. Spencer s 
disciples and ourself, is this : They make science the whole of education, and 
justify its exaltation largely on the ground of the practical value of its facts 
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in the business of life. We are also an advocate of science, but largely on 
higher grounds than business utilitj, and not to the exclusion of other knowl- 
edge. We want science, and a good deal more. They would run a four-inch 
furrow ; we prefer an educational plow with a broader share. 



The recent trouble in Williams College (Mass.) was occasioned by the 

adoption of a rule by the faculty, that all absences from recitations, excused 
or non-excused, shall be marked as failures unless special arrangements are 
made to the contrary. This, however, was but the occasion of the difficulty. 
The real cause, as we learn from the N. T. Independent^ was an opposition to 
the whole system of marks and prizes. The dtudents believe that the system 
incites a petty and selfish ambition for honor, and leads to deceitful and un- 
manly practices. They adopted a resolution declaring it to be " only perni- 
cious ", and calling on the faculty and trustees to take into serious considera- 
tion its abolishment The temporary withdrawal of the students from the col- 
lege occurred in President Hopkins's absence in the West On his return he 
promised to use his influence in favor of an amendment of the obnoxious rule, 
and the students resumed their studies. It is said that Dr. Hopkins does not 
like the marking system, and does not use it in his own classes. We also 
notice that Dr. McCosh took strong ground against it in his inaugural at Prince- 
ton College. 



The Seneca County Teachers' Institute added to their recent resolution 



strongly indorsing the Monthly, a clause requesting the editor to give more 
attention to country schools. We receive this suggestion in the same kind 
spirit in which it was made, and we hope to profit by it It has been our aim, 
from the first, to make the Monthly a practical aid to country teachers and 
school officers, and we have most gratifying evidence that we have not alto- 
gether failed. We admit that we have come short of what is desirable, but 
our shortcomings are more largely due to a lack of ability than to a want of 
intention. We find it exceedingly difficult to secure contributions written with 
special reference to the ungraded schools of the country. Our contributors 
are, as a general rule, connected with graded schools, and they are liable to 
write too much from that stand-point Still, as we look over the back volumes of 
the Monthly, we find that more than half of its pages have been specially de- 
voted to country schools, or have contained matter as well adapted to them as 
to city schools. This suggests that it is possible that teachers of ungraded 
schools may fail to take their due share of our advice and instruction. We 
have heard it intimated that people sometimes generously give all the best ser- 
mons to their neighbors. We have met with this same generosity at teachers' 
institutes. Methods of instruction, hints, and suggestions, specially designed 
for country teachers, because they were new or unusual, were supposed to be 
meant only for the teachers of graded schools. May not some of our country 
readers be too generous ? y 
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It is becoming quite common for boards of education in our larger 



cities to send committees on a tour of inspection through the schools of other 
cities, and then to publish their observations in the form of a special report. 
We have lately read several such documents, and, we must confess, not with 
the liveliest satisfaction. The committees are usually taken in charge by the 
school or civil authorities, and rapid visits to the schools are sandwiched with 
calls on dignitaries, dinners, and sight-seeing. The " observations " consist of 
a rush through the best schools, duly set in order ; the witneswng of a few 
gymnastic or singing exercises; the making of laudatory speeches; and a bow- 
ing out, preparatory to a raid on the next school. All the details of the tour, 
including incidents of travel, dinners, speeches, and sights, are then written 
out in chronological order, and interlarded with a little information respecting 
the management and instruction of the schools, largely obtained from pub- 
lished reports^ and with much wholesale, and often fulsome, commendation — the 
whole leaving an earnest, practical educator in ignorance of just what he most 
desires to learn from eye-witnesses. From this general disappointment, we 
have just found some relief in reading Supt. Hancock's report of his late visit 
to the schools of New York, Boston, and other cities, extracts of which are 
found in this number. The document is not ./holly free from extraneous mat- 
ter, and is somewhat marred, we think, by an indulgence in personal commen- 
dations, but it givep the reader an inside view of the actual work of the schools 
visited. The writer not only had his eyes open, but he evidently used them to 
some purpose. This remark calls to mind the model report of Rev. James 
Fraser, of England, on the School Systems of the United States and Canada; 
the more recent report of Rev. Dr. Ryerson, of Canada, on Popular Education 
in Europe and the United States ; and, going farther back, the school inspec- 
tion reports of Doctor Bache, Prof. Stowe, and Horace Mann — all replete with 
valuable information. 

1 

FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NATIONAL DEPARTMENT 

OF EDUCATION. 

This document, which is welcomed to our table, contains 896 pages. The 
first forty pages contain the report proper of the Commissioner, with an index 
of official circulars which have been issued monthly since the Department was 
organized. The next forty pages are chiefly devoted to the American Journal 
of Education^ giving its history, former and present plans of publication, with 
a complete classified index of the sixteen volumes, occupying twenty-four 
pages. We confess that we are surprised to find this matter in an official doc- 
ument Twenty pages are devoted to the history of the Department, including 
the memorial of the National Association of School Superintendents and Gen. 
Garfield's effective speech in Congress. The next fourteen pages give the re- 
sults of the Commissioner's investigations into the management by the several 
States of the grants of land made by Congress to promote education, — an in- 
vestigation required by the act of Congress establishing the Department A 
brief history of Congressional legislation on the subject is followed by a gen- 
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eral statement of the management of the grant made to Minnesota — the only 
direction, it would seem, in which the Commissioner's investigation yielded any 
information. The next sixty pages are devoted to the constitutional provis- 
ions of the several States respecting education. One hundred pages are next 
devoted to the Colleges of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, aided by grants 
of land by Congress, and Scientific Schools, not thus aided. The information, 
largely compiled from official circulars and catalogues, includes plans of or- 
ganization, courses of study, names of trustees and professors, etc. Then fol- 
low twenty-four pages on "The State and Education", consisting of addresses, 
extracts of opinions and sayings of eminent men, etc. ; thirty-two pages on 
" Public Instruction in Zurich " ; eighteen pages on the " Education of Girls ", 
including suggestions, new and old, by various authors, and an address on the 
"Co-education of the sexes", by President Fairchild, of Oberlin College, Ohio; 
thirty-pages on " New England Academies and Classical Schools " ; and ninety 
pages on " Secondary Education in Prussia". We are glad to find next one 
hnndred pages devoted to School Architecture. Over forty cuts of palatial 
school edifices in different cities and towns, are given, with internal plans, 
methods of heating, ventilation, etc. We fail to find plans and specifications 
for small buildings, such as mtist be erected in nine-tenths of all the school 
districts in the country, and especially in the South where many thousand 
modesty school houses must soon be built These will doubtless be given in the 
next report. One hundred and seventy-two pages are devoted to Normal and 
Training Schools. Most of this space is properly given to State Normal 
Sciools, not only their history being presented, but, in several instances, their 
plans of organization, courses of study, cut and plan of buildings, etc. The 
gap which the omission of Ohio would make, is filled with the Special Report 
on Normal Schools, presented to the General Assembly, Feb. 10, 1866. The 
City Training Schools of St Louis, Davenport, la., Indianapolis, New Haven, 
and San Francisco, also receive attention. Official circulars making inquiries 
respecting institutions of Natural Science, Public Grounds, Rural Cemeteries, 
Elementary Education and Educational Tracts, next follow, and the report 
closes with sixteen pages of extracts answering the question, " What is Edu- 
cation ? *' with an index of the volume. 

The above analysis of the contents of this important document will suffice 
to show that the Commissioner has mapped out a very comprehensive plan of 
operations — a plan which not only includes all educational systems, institu- 
tions, and agencies in this country, but also the history of educational progress 
throughout the world. The inquiry arises, Is such a broad and general plan 
practicable ? — to which we shall not presume to give an answer. It will cer- 
tainly bring together a large mass of information, and it will as certainly take 
a good many volumes of the size of the present one to compass the field. Dr. 
Barnard has already published seventeen similar volumes {Bamards Journal 
of Education), and the work appears to be but fairly begun. It is this histo- 
rical feature of the Commissioner's plan that makes it so unwieldy, and, be- 
sides, it may be questioned whether it was intended that the Department should 
undertake the compilation and publication of a documentary history of edu- 
cation. 
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Bat granting that the plan is both feasible and legitimate, is it the practical, 
vital work which the Department was organized to accomplish ? Order and 
system need to be brought out of our present chaos of school statistics — a work 
in which the Department is now evidently failing ; ^^such statistics and facts 
as shall show the condition and progress of education in the several States," 
are required by the act of Congress to be collected ; and such information is 
to be diffused among the people as will render practical assistance in establish- 
ing and perfecting efficient school systems. What is needed is not so much 
indefinite and diffuse information as available and reliable statistics which will 
serve as educational tests and measures ; not so much the history of education 
as the practical lessons of that history ; not so much compilation as critical 
comparison and wise deductions. 

But we are too earnest a friend both of the Commissioner and the Depart- 
ment to take pleasure in this criticism. The report justifies all that we said 
last month respecting the fidelity with which Dr. Barnard has discharged his 
duties. He has organized the Department — at best a very difficult task — un- 
der the most serious embarrassments, and we think he has good reasons for 
invoking a charitable judgment on his labors. His mistake is clearly in under" 
taking too much, and we unite with the Pennsylvania School Journal in 
urging him to make such a change of policy as shall give-the entire strength 
of the Department to the practical, tangible work for which it was more 
specially established. 



• 



OUR COUNTY INSTITUTES. 



We alluded last month to the great work which the county institutes, held 
under the amendatory law of 1864, are doing for the improvement of our 
schools. We now propose to consider briefly some of their defects and needs. 

1. The great defect of our institute system is a lack of competent and ex- 
perienced instructors. A successful institute instructor must not only possess 
a clear and practical knowledge of approved methods of teaching and govern' 
ment, and a grasp of their underlying principles, but he must be able to com- 
municate this knowledge clearly, pointedly, systematically, and impressively. 
He must also know the needs of all classes of schools and be able to adapt 
his instructions to the most inexperienced teachers. But few of the many in- 
structors employed in our institutes meet these requisites. We have often 
been surprised at the complete failure of teachers in institutes, who are emi- 
nently successful in the school-room. This is sometimes due to a lack of prep- 
aration, resulting in wordy, rambling, pointless talks ; but as often, perhaps, 
to an entire misconception of the true function of institute instruction. In 
brief, the teaching of teachers is a work which requires rare gifts, ripe expe. 
rience, and careful preparation. Teachers need to be inspired as well as in- 
structed, and aroused as well as informed. We are happy to add that the 
number of competent institute instructors is increasing. 

2. Another defect in the management of institutes in many cases is the em- 
ployment of too many instructors. Institute committees too frequently imitate 
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ihe managers of political meetings, and announce a formidable array of names 
with a view of drawing a large attendance. This is a mistake. Such a course 
may secure a large attendance at a single session, but, in the end, the best 
method of securing the presence of teachers at institutes, is to make the exer- 
cises of practical value to them. An institute which impresses teachers with 
the necessity of better professional preparation, and then, in a practical man- 
ner, meets the demand for professional training, thus created, will secure con- 
tinued attendance at its sessions. " Too many cooks spoil the broth," is an 
adag^ that fitly applies to institutes, Too many instructors break the instruc- 
tion into dribblets and destroy proper method in the presentation of topics. 
Each instructor feels pressed for time, and so is tempted to omit practical de- 
tails and dwell on "glittering generalities." Two regular instructors, with a 
teacher of music, penmanship or some other specialty, constitute an ample 
corps for efficient work. Indeed, some of the very best institutes held in the 
State, have had but one regular instructor, assisted by one or two of the 
teachers of the county, in day instruction, and by friends of education in other 
professions, in the evening addresses. 

3. Another defect, worthy of special mention, is too muck academic and too 
lUtle professional instruction. This defect is usually the result of the one first 
named, to wit : the lack of instructors competent to give professional instruc- 
^on. We are safe in saying that there are five persons able to teach the sub" 
iect-matter of arithmetic in an institute, to one that is competent to present 
principles and methods of teaching and management Then, too, the woful 
lack of scholarship among the majority of teachers and the consequent un- 
certainty of their being able to secure a certificate, create a demand for aca" 
demic instruction, and this is often aggravated by the failure of examiners to 
give proper attention to professional qualifications. There is also among in- 
experienced teachers, as a class, a non-appreciation of their need of profes- 
sional training — a failing which, we are sorry to say, is not always limited to 
the inexperienced. Examiners are sometimes anxious to have the institute 
made a means of helping poor scholars through their examinations, — appar- 
ently forgetful of the fact that the knowledge obtained in four or five days, 
can not improve materially one's scholarship. But whatever may be the cause,* 
many of the institutes held in the State are not distinctively professional in 
their character. They do not sufficiently deal with the vital, guiding principles 
of teaching and the methods which embody and realize these principles in ac- 
taal practice. Institute instruction should, of course, make clearer many 
principles of science and should, incidentally, impart much scholastic informa- 
tion. It is also well to devote some time to instruction in important subjects 
which are neglected in the common schools — such as physical geography, 
physiolgy, and American history. But the chief work of the county institute 
is professional instruction and training. It should present the how and the 
why of teaching, rather than the what We are pleased to add that there has 
been a marked improvement in institute instruction in Ohio within three years 
past 

4. We have only space to refer to one other defect of our institute system, 
viz : its exclusively voluntary character. The law makes the institute fund 
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of each county available on two conditions — (1) the existence of a county 
teachers' tassociation, and (2) the petition of at least forty teachers signifying 
their intention to attend the proposed institute. If either of these conditions 
is wanting, no money can be appropriated. The whole matter of organizing 
an association and procuring the necessary petition, is left entirely to the vol- 
untary action of the teachers of the county. No one is required even to take 
the initiatory steps. The result is that in counties where neither the exami- 
ners nor others are willing to take the responsibility and trouble of getting up 
an institute, the funds lie in the treasury unused. This result is due to the 
fact that the funds in nearly one half of the counties, are not adequate to pay 
the expenses of an institute annually — a fact which is worthy of being dwel' 
upon as a serious defect of the system. We do not find fault with the condi' 
iions named in the law. What is needed is a provision making it the duty of 
some person or persons to take the necessary initiatory steps. In most of the 
counties, this has very properly been done by the examiners, and, we believe 
that it would be wise to make it a part of their oflScial duty — the teachers' 
association, when organized, taking full control, the same as now. Just here 
we wish to guard against any misunderstanding of our remarks last month. 
We questioned the propriety of examiners' conducting private normal insti- 
tutes and charging a tuition fee, and especially if they examine their own pu- 
pils. We do not object to examiners' taking an active part in the county in" 
etitutes. On the contrary we think it eminently proper and right for them to 
take the lead in their organization, and to give instruction, when invited to do 
so by the association. 

Having thus pointed out some of the defects in the practical working of our 
institute system, it seems proper that we should suggest, more fully than we 
have done, their remedy. Two measures, as it seems to us, are imperatively 
needed : 

1. The employment by the State of an adequate corps of competent insti- 
tute instructors. What is needed, as we once said officially, is a corps of ex' 
perienced instructors to organize and conduct institutes in the smaller and 
more backward counties. In the larger counties the institute fund is now 
sufficient to sustain a five days' session annually, and there are enough compe- 
tent instructors available to supply these counties. In other counties (full 
one half in the State) the fund is not adequate to sustain a good institute and 
it should be supplemented^ by the State. In say one-fourth of the counties 
a single State instructor would render all the assistance required, but in the 
other fourth even more State aid may be necessary. In all institutes conduct- 
ed by a State instructor, the condition of a petition signed by forty teachers, 
should be dispensed with. The funds should be paid over to the proper officers 
of the county association on a certificate properly attested. 

At the last meeting of the State Teachers' Association, it was suggested 
that the Association should put one or more institute agents into the field to 
meet the pressing need to which we have alluded. The matter was referred to 
the Executive Committee with the wise condition that no debt should be in- 
curred, and we suppose the project is now abandoned. We are free to say 
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that we are not in favor of the Association's undertaking this work It belongs 
to the Staiey and Ohio is abundantly able to do it New York pajs annually, 
by State appropriation, $60,000 for her four State Normal Schools; $17,000 
for normal instruction in academies ; and from $10,000 to $15,000 for teach- 
ers' institutes. Other States are doing likewise. But Ohio is not paying one 
doUar for the professional training of her teachers. The present institute 
fund is raised by a tax on the teachers, and it is the bounden duty of the State 
at least to supplement it and make it effective in all the counties. The State 
Association is not competent for such an undertaking. The financial burden 
is too heavy. No qualified institute agent can be employed for less than $2,500 
a year, of which the Association must pay at least one half; and since no in- 
istrator can conduct more than twenty-five institutes in a year, it will require 
at least two agents to render the assistance needed. Instead of placing such 
a financial burden as this upon the Association, let us ask the State to do its 
plain duty towards our institute system. 

2. State Kormcd Institutes in the several judicial districts. These institutes, 
continuing say four weeks each, would furnish teachers a more thorough and 
systematic course of professional training than can be obtained in the county 
institutes. They would also greatly improve the character of the county 
institutes by presenting models of institute work, and by training instructors. 
We believe that the organization and support of an efficient system of normal 
instiLtules to complete our present institute system, is even more imperatively 
demanded than the establishment of State Normal Schools. We know jeff no 
other way in which the same amount of money can be made as effective in im- 
proving school instruction throughout the State. 



MISCELLANY. 

We have received the number of copies of the July number required to com- 
plete our Bets. Those hereafter received will be returned to the senders. 

Wb have bound a few volumes for 1868, which we will send by mail at $2.00 

a volume } by express, at $1.76. Bound volumes from 1861 to 1867 inclusive, will be 
supplied at the same price. 

Wk have printed 600 copies of Ez-Gov. Cox's Oberlin Address in a separate 

pamphlet, which we will send by mail at 10 cents a copy, or $1.00 a dozen. 

OuB edition of the pamphlet on " Oral Lessons in English Grammar " has been 

exhausted several weeks. The calls for it are so numerous, that we propose to reis- 
sue it through the Monthly. 

^— The Cleveland Herald states that Ex-Governor Cox has declined the Presi- 
dency of Kenyon College, which was tendered to him at a salary of $3,000. He will 
adhere to the profession of the law. We are glad to learn that the position has been 
accepted by Prof. Eli T. Tappan, of Ohio University, an educator of large experi- 
ence, and a scholar of high reputation. We feel confident that he will fill the office 
with eminent success. 



/ 
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The Ohio Educational Monthly for December, indorses the assertion that to say 

'' Twice two ia four " is correct. Do oar teachers accept that expression as grammat- 
ically unexceptionable ? — Xenia Gazette. 

Are you correct, Bro. Patton ? Please give your spectacles another rub, and take 
a second look. 

A Western Social Science Association was organized at Chicago, Nov. 10th, 

1868. Several important papers were presented. The object of the Association is to 
collect and disseminate information concerning the organization of society in the 
Mississippi Valley. It is proposed to publish the transactions. 

SuPT. CoLB, of the Greenfield schools, is editing a '' School Department " in 

the Highland Chief, which, in the copy before us, fills over four columns. With the 
exception of a very suggestive and sensible article on " The Model School ", it is de- 
voted entirely to local school interests — the true idea. We are glad to see that it is 
not filled with arithmetical and grammatical queries and puzzles, which always dis- 
gust the ordinary readers of a weekly paper. We hope the editor may be encouraged 
to sustain the department, as it can not fail to exert a quickening and healthy iRfla- 
ence on the schools of the town and vicinity. 

Since that '' Wheel Question " still moves a little, occasionally, on its axis, 

allow me to say a very few words. I gave an answer when the problem was going 
the rounds early last Spring, as follows : Gall the radius of the equal wheels R. Then 
from center of moving to center of fixed wheel is 2R. Center of rotating wheel de- 
scribes a circumference just twice that of wheel itself. (Davies's Leg. Book V. Prop, 
xiii.) Therefore a wheel whose circumference is 0, in order to carry its own center 
a distance 2C, must rotate twice on its axis. This conclusion is confirmed bj the 
coga. J. J. B. 

A " Querist" submits the following problem to our readers for solution : 



A wagon which tracks 5 feet apart, has a coupling 6 feet long, fastened in the cen- 
ter of the two front wheels, and two inches from the center of the two hind wheels, 
what will be the diameter of the circle made by the outside wheels, when the wagon 
is so drawn that the hind wheels run in the track made by the front ones ? 

Miss J. Alexandeb, formerly and for several years in charge of the Canton 



High School, proposes to take a class of twelve young ladies and make a trip to 
Europe, starting about the first of next June, and being absent eight months. The 
party will visit Ireland, England, Scotland, France, Qermany, Switzerland, and Italy, 
and probably Egypt and Palestine. The trip will be taken for the purpose of study. 
Miss A. was a member of a class that took a similar tour last year, and she is fully 
competent to make the trip pleasai^t and profitable. The class will pay her and a 
business agent for their services, but the ordinary expenses of travel will be much 
reduced. The plan is very economical. Persons wishing to join the class are re- 
quested to correspond with Miss Alexander at Canton, 0. 

Fbeedmen's Schools. — We have just received Gen. Alvord's sixth semi-annual re- 
port as General Superintendent of the Schools for Freedmen in the United States. 
We have looked through the document with very great interest and satisfaction. The 
period covered by the report — from January to July — was one of unprecedented ex- 
citement among ^the colored people, and yet the schools more than held their own in 
numbers and efficiency. The liberality of the northern associations was uninter- 
rupted; " teachers were untiring; the higher and model schools exhibited good 
example ; normal classes and training schools began to send forth graduated 
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pupils ; school houses in large numbers and of better model were erected in all 
the districts ; local friends were unexpectedly found or former enemies changed to 
patrons; and this bureau, with largely increased expenditures, and with its compre- 
hensive plans, moved steadily onward'' — all of which is certainly an encouraging 
record. The statistical tables are very concise and definite — indeed, are worthy of 
imitation as models. The whole number of day schools reported is 1,504 ; night 
schools, 327 — with an aggregate enrollment of 104,327 pupils. Of the day schools 
539 are graded, and 33, with 2,303 pupils, are classed as normal schools. 458 schools 
were sustained wholly, and 867 partly, by the freedmen. The freedmen own 518 
sehool houses, and the bureau has furnished 720. The total cost of sustaining the 
schools for the six months was $379,648.34 — truly, a small expenditure for so large 
results. In closing his report. Gen. Alvord recommends the holding of public exam- 
inations, also exhibitions, ** if properly conducted ", at the close of each term. The 
aim of these exercises is to create a public interest in the schools, and to afford a 
healthy stimulant to pupils and teachers. He also suggests the organization of a 
girls' department in all the colored high schools and the establishment of female 
seminaries. The object of these separate schools is to give colored girls special in- 
struction with a view of imparting to them that taste and idea of domestic elegance 
and that refinement in virtue which, as a class, they so much need. 

Akbon. — Printing, which was formerly practiced by the pupils for several years, 
has been abolished, and, with the exception of the card classes, all are taught to 
write. Every school is furnished with a set of the Spencerian Tablets, and the 
classes are faithfully instructed and with very gratifying results. All the lower grades 
of sehools have been reclassified, so as to give to each teacher but one grade of pupils^ 
In rooms where this is not practicable, the number of classes has been reduced from 
&n or six to two or three. A progressive and detailed course of instruction has been 
mapped out for all the grades below the high school. We have examined this with 
great interest, since it shows how rapidly the old rote and text-book method of pri- 
mary instruction is disappearing from the better class of schools. Here we find oral 
instruction in number, language, morals and manners, object lessons, drawing, and 
writing, all going hand in hand, from the primer upwards, with reading and spelling 
—and all this instruction is based on the most approved principlbs of primary teach- 
ing. Oral geography is introduced in the second reader classes, and oral grammar in 

the third and fourth reader grades. The above will give some idea of the good 

work which Snpt. Findley has begun in the Akron schools, and the fact that the per 
cent, of attendance was raised from 89 per cent, in September to over 94 per cent, in 
Novenaber, shows that he is receiving the co>operation of school patrons. Mrs. Stone, 
in the high school, and Miss Hurdman, in the grammar school, are receiving high 
praise. 

Kent. — After waiting several weeks for the furnishing of the new school btiilding, 
the Board was obliged to open the schools in the old houses — a very great disappoint- 
ment to teachers and pupils. The schools are in charge of Joseph F. Lukens, who 
has mapped out a new course of study and otherwise made preparation for doing 
work on a grander scale than heretofore. The schools are graded into two primary 
departments; two secondary ; one intermediate; one grammar (two teachers); and 
one high school, with two teachers. The high school course requires three years, and 
the grammar school course two. We defer a description of the new building until it 
is occupied, which will not be before next spring. 

Eaton. — The Register gives an account of the ** inauguration of a new organ " in 
the grammar school in charge of Miss Stubbs. The entertainment consisted of 
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xnnsio and speeches, and the affair passed off very pleasantly. The instrument is a 
superior one, costing $250. There is certainly no fitter place for a good organ or 
piano than in a pleasant school-room. 

Perrtsburg. — The new union school building was dedicated on the 4th of Decem- 
ber. The dedicatory address was delivered by Prof. Wheeler, of Berea, and brief 
speeches were made by Col. DeWolf, of Toledo, Gen. Slevin, president of the board 
of education and Supt. Barton. The building is 60 by 73 feet and is three stories 
high. It contains six spacious school-rooms and four recitation rooms. The two 
large rooms in the upper story are separated by folding doors. The Journal states 
that the building is a model of neatness, strength and utility combined. 

Personal. — K. M. McLaughlin, for several years past superintendent of the public 
schools of Pomeroy, has taken charge of the schools of McGonnelsville. The PresB 

pays him a high compliment. Geo. M. Gage, late principal of the State Normal 

School at Farmington, Me., and editor of the Maine Normal, has taken charge of the 
second State Normal School of Minnesota, located at Mankato. 

Henrt Holbrook, aged fifteen years, youngest son of Prof. Alfred Holbrook of 
the S. W. Normal School, was drowned on the 14th ult. He was skating in the 
reservoir when he accidentally slipped into a hole from which the ice had been cut. 
He was an upright, promising lad. 



INSTITUTES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

— Teachers' Institutes were held daring holiday week at Cambridge, Barnes- 
ville, and Westerville, Franklin county. An institute was also held at Van Wert, 
Dec. 21-25. We hope to receive brief reports of the proceedings. 

Warren County. — A two-days' session of the county institute was held at Waynes- 
ville, Nov. 27th and 28th, 1868, with a large attendance of live, earnest teachers. 
The institute was heartily welcomed by Mr. Sellers, and a fit response was made by 
the President, Mr. J. C. Einney, of Morrow. Lectures were delivered by Mr, Moore 
on the "Geography of South America"; by Judge Wilson, of Lebanon, on "Man's 
Progress " ; by Supt. Ormsby, of Xenia, on " Methods of Teaching Geography " ; by 
Supt. Hancock, of Cincinnati, on "High Schools and Colleges "j and by W. H. 
Yenable, of Cincinnati, on " School Mastery and the Demand for It." Supt. Pea- 
bodie, of Lebanon, read an essay on " Languages ", and Mr. Venable read one on 
" Corporal Punishment ", which called out a spirited reply from Supt. Hancock. We 
were present but one evening — to deliver the semi-annual address — and so lost the 
pleasure of listening to our worthy associates. We know, however, that their lec- 
tures gave great satisfaction, and we also know that we are more than satisfied with 
this resolution which we find in the secretary's report in the Western Star: 

" That the Educatioaal Monthly is a periodical that deserves the hearty support of 
every teacher in the land ; and we do hereby pledge ourselves to labor for the ad- 
vancement of its interests, and for its circulation, until the subscription list shall be 
the complete Roll of Honor of the live, earnest teachers of Warren county." 

We desire to add that if there Ms a warmer-hearted or more open-banded people 
than the citizens of Waynesville, we would like to know their " local habitation." 

Wood County. — We have just closed a very successful iuBtitute, said by many to 
be the best ever held in the county. It was held at Bowling Green, the county-seat, 
commencing Nov. 10th, with 40 teachers, and closing Nov. 18th, with an enrollment 
of 98 teachers. The members paid fifty cents each toward defraying expenses. The 
institute was managed upon the normal plan, by the following corps of instructors : 
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In langaage, "Rqv, G. A. Adams, of Perrysbarg, who was also general manager; in 
elocution and reading, Capt. S. S. Canfield, of Webster ; in geography, Mr. D. A. 
Avery, of Weston j in mathematics, Mr. Geo. S. Caniield, of Bowling Green ; in pri- 
mary instruction, Mrs. L. A. Swigert, of Perrysburg. At the evening sessions, lec- 
tures were delivered by Rev. G. A. Adams on " Theory and Practice," " School Gov- 
ernment", and " Politicians " ; Mr. Geo, S. Caniield on " Qualifications of Teachers " ; 
by Rev. J. Kalb on "Success "; by Dr. A. Manville, of Bowling Green, on "The 
House we Live in " ; and by Mr. H. A. Lease, of Bowling Green, on " Incidents of 
Life and Travel in California ". Resolutions were adopted urging action upon the 
question of County Superintendency, and a committee was appointed to act in con- 
cert with similar committees from other counties, in pressing this point before our 
Legislature this winter. A resolution was also passed declaring that there is no 
reason for the distinction made between the wages of male and female teachers ; and 
that the sexM should receive equal pay for equal labor. A characteristic of the in- 
stitute was the deep interest manifested throughout. Educational interests are cer- 
tainly advancing in Wood county^ g. s, c. 

I. . 

Bbyan. — The third annual session of the Williams County Teachers' Institute was 
held Nov. 9th to 14th inclusive, at Bryan, in the Bryan Coltoge Hall. Owing to the 
very heavy rains on the first day, and bad roads, the attendance was smaller than 
was expected, but over one hundred teachers were prewfct. The instructors were C. 
W. Mykrantz, A.M., Principal of the Bl^jratiNo^mal and Commercial College, and J. 
J. Saddler, Superintendent of the Bryan 0liioii Schools. Some practical lectures 
were delivered before the institute on the evenings of the 11th and 12th, by Rev. 
Mr. Walker, of Wauseon, and Rev. Mr. Aylsworth, of Ligonier, Ind. The institute 
proved more successful than any heretofore held in this county. Resolutions were 
passed affirming a county supervision of common schools to be of the utmost impor- 
tance, and pledging each one to labor earnestly to secure its incorporation in our 
school law. 

Ellen Starr, Sec'tf, J. L. Beard, Prea't, 

Clark County Association. — A meeting of this association was held at Spring- 
field on Saturday, Nov. 14th. Sixty teachers were in attendance, and the meeting 
was a very interesting and profitable one. Supt. Reinmund gave an able and in- 
structive lecture on " Self Helps in Teaching ", and Prof. Edward Orton, of Antioch 
College, gave a lecture on " The Teaching of Natural History in Public Schools ", 
treating the topic with ability and great acceptance. In the afternoon, Mrs. W. F. 
Cammings read an excellent essay, which we find in the RepuhliCf on " The Moral 
Qualifications of Teachers." The question, " How shall regularity and punctuality 
be best secured? " gave rise to an interesting discussion. The next meeting will be 
held on the second Saturday of January next. . 



OTHER STATES. 

Indiana. — The School Journal announces an able list of contributors for 1869, with 
other arrangements promising still larger success. It pays Supt. Hobbs a high com- 
pliment, and suggests that the term of the office should bo increased from two to four 

years. The amount of tuition revenue apportioned for the fiscal year ending Oct. 

15th, was $1,414,615.02, which with the revenue arising from the Congressional fund, 

gives a gain over the previous year of $89,238.58. rlt is stated that a gentleman of 

Terre Haute has given $100,000 to endow a first-class femalo seminary in that place. 
Rev. George Morrison is canvassing the State to raise money to provide buildings 
and grounds. 

. 3 
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Illinois. — The State Association of County School Superintendents met at Aurora, 
October 13th and 14th, 1868 — Hon. Newton Bateman, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction! in the chair. Forty- three counties were represented. Two reports were 
read on County Normal Institutes — each urging the necessity of such an agency. 
A paper on "Text Books" urged that there should be uniformity and that pupils 
should be supplied with books free. Resolutions were passed commending the 
lUinoia Teacher and the State Normal University ; deprecating hostility to High 
Scl^ools ; urging the adoption of the Township System ; petitioning the Legislature 
to establish County Normal Institutes ; and rejoicing in the progress and advance- 
ment of educational affairs in the State. The State Normal University enrolled 

last year 412 students and graduated 21. The class admitted at the opening of the 
present year contains 161 students. The model school has four departments. It 
enrolled 630 students. The salary of President Edwards has been raised to $4,000. 

The Schoolmaster, edited by Prof. Stetson, of the Normal University, has reached 

its eighth number. It is a readable and valuable paper, but we can not praise the 
editor for copying an article from our pages on '' Praise,'' and giving the indefinite 
credit of ^* Exchange.** An article that is worth copying is worth crediting in a 
proper manner. 

Iowa. — County teachers' institutes are supported by State appropriation, and 
the suspension of the schools and the attendance of teachers are both required by 
law. These features place the institute system of Iowa in advance of that of any 
other Western State. In 1867 sixty-two institutes were held, attended by 4,914 
teachers. What is needed to render the system still more efficient and potent is th« 

employment by the State of a competent corps of institute instructors. The State 

University has a normal department but it does not fully meet the demands for 
higher professional instruction. The State Teachers' Association is working to 

secure the establishment of a normal school. The School Journal closed its ninth 

volume in September last and though its subscription list was larger than that of any 
previous year, it yielded no pecuniary profit to the publishers. It is edited gratui- 
tously. It has pluckily entered upon another volume with the hope of better suc- 
cess. We are pained to record the death of Hon. D. F. Wells, Superintendent of 

Public Instruction, and resident editor of the School Journal, He was suddenly 
attacked with pleura pneumonia on the 12th of November and died on the 24th. He 
was the leading educator of the State. His age was thirty-eight. 

Missouri. — Friend White : We are making slow but, I trust, sure progress in edu- 
cational matters. Nearly every week cheering news is received from some part of 
the State, relative to the establishment of graded schools, the holding of teachers' 
institutes, the erection of new and substantial school buildings, and the improved 
change of public sentiment. 

Since I last wrote to you, two good new school houses have been built in this 
(Arcadia) valley — one in this place and the other at Pilot Knob, one mile distant. 
There is also quite an increase in teachers' wages, the highest figures advancing from 
$35 to $60 per month. We hope to have a good institute in this county about Christ- 
mfets. We rejoice in the belief that we have the hearty sympathy of eastern educa- 
tors, and gladly extend to them the old Macedonian invitation ''Come over and help 
us." Probably a vast majority of our most efficient educators are from States East 
and North of us. There is room for thousands more in our State. Many years will 
not elapse, I trust, before the pecuniary inducements will be such as to secure the 
sertices of competent teachers, in all our wide domain. 

Yours very truly, J. Markham. 

Irontotif Minouri. 
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St. Lauis. — We ]«ars from the unnital report of the Board of Edaoation of St. 
Loais that the pablic schools oomprise one normal echool, one high school, thirtj-one 
district schools, and three colored schools. The whole number of teachers employed 
in 1867 was 229, and the number of pupils enrolled was 15,291. The normal school 
is devoted to the training of female teachers and has been in successful operation for 
over ten years. In 1867 it enrolled 57 pupils. Its usefulness is no longer a question 
and it is now proposed to increase its accommodations. It js in charge of Miss Anna 

C. Brackett, a yery skillful teacher. We are glad to be able to add that the public 
schools of St. Louis have been in charge of Supt. Ira Divoll for more than fourteen 

years. They are making good progress. A new school paper, called The Journal 

of Education, has been started at St. Louis and four numbers issued. It contains 
sixteen quarto pages, including advertisements, and is neatly printed. The artiolef 
are brief and pointed and considerable space is devoted to educational intelligence. 
Itoecupies a very important field and we hope it may be largely suqcessful and use- 
fal. It will always find a hearty welcome at our table. It is published by J. B. 
Merwin — subseription priee $1.50 a year. 

Tennessee. — We have seen an intimation that the new public school system of this 
State was likely to be abolished, but we do not believe that such a backward move- 
ment is possible. The system may be modified with a view of making it more ef- 
0cieiLt, bat we fear no unfavorable legislation. A great work has been auspiciously 

inaugurated and it will be pushed forward to success. The public schools of 

ItuhviUe now make provision for both white and colored youth, in separate schools, 
and good results are already attained. The superintendent and teachers are laboring 

with compaendable zeal and skill. The Fisk University, under the direction of 

Prof. Ogden, is rapidly assuming a position of great influence. It is to be one of 

tiiei«ading institutions of the country for the higher education of colored youth. 

Thi normal department is a decided sueoess. Ten teachers have been sent out and 

thsy are reeeiving from $25 to $45 per month for terms of five months. They are 

Mid to be doing finely. This department receives some aid from the Peabody Fund. 

The Bureau has just completed a dormitory that will aceommodate fifty young ladies, 

•fid a fine brick chapel is in process of erection. The Nashville Republican gives 

a brief account of a meeting of the Davidson County Teachers' Association held at 
the McKee School, Nov. 7th, 1868. Essays were read by Mr. G. B. Elliott and Mrs. 

D. J. Robinson. Messrs. McKee, Robinson, Bennett and Dalbear made r&marks. 
The question, '' Should the course of study for women and men be the same ? " was 
diseus9«d — conclusion not reported. 

East TENNESSEK.—JVienrf E. E, White: Having been for some months an interest- 
ed reader of the Monthly, I am moved to send you a brief account of the progress 
of education in this mountain region where I am teaching. As in the South gen- 
erally, good schools here are few and far between. Our new school law is a good one 
and it remains for the people to say whether they are willing to put it into success- 
fal operation. If they can be induced to build good school houses and then offer the 
right iind of inducements to teachers of merit, there will soon be a different state of 
things. For the present, the want of funds seems to be in the way, but funds will 
soon be raised by taxation. 

There are a few good schools in this region, I have visited some within the past 
ten days — one at Friendsville, another near New Market j and ours here in Greene 
county, has been a success. I would say, to all earnest, self sacrificing teachers who 
read your journal, and who wish to do good and are willing to labor, if necessary, 
under some disadvantages for a time, to come to East Tennessee. They will find an 
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educational field ripe unto the haryest — a healthy and pleasant country, and a people 
as loyal as can be found anywhere. Come and build up schools that will be like a 
city set on a hill. J. Woodabd. 

Rhea TovDHy East Tennessee, 

Georgia. — The new Constitution makes it the duty of the General Assembly to 
provide ''a thorough system of general education, to be forever free to all children 
of the State," and to levy such a general tax on the property of the State as may be 
necessary for this purpose. The organization of the new school system will neces- 
sarily take considerable time — except in cities wherepublic schpols have been hitherto 
sustained. Funds are to be raised not only to pay the current expenses of the schools, 
l^ut to build many hundreds of school houses. The good work will, however, all be 

accomplished, and, instead of impoverisbing, it will enrich the State. -The report 

of the public schools of Savannah, for the year 1867-8, shows an enrollment of 964 
pupils, with an average attendance of 660. Tbe number of cbildren in private and 
Catholic schools, is estimated at 1,250, leaving 1,300 white children not in scbool. 
The public schools (not free) are divided into four grades — High, grammar, interme- 
diate, and primary. There are two high schools, one for girls and one for boys. 
They have been organized about a year. The course of study is liberal. The report 
represents the schools as improving in classification, discipline and general efficiency. 
As an evidence of tbe skill of the teachers it is stated that corporal punishment is 
rarely resorted to, not a single ease occurring in an entire school term. A teaeheri' 
normal class, meeting from nine to eleven o'clock each Saturday, was sustained 
throughout the year with excellent results. Supt. Mallon resigjied his office at the 
close of the last school year. He is succeeded by Mr. W. H. Baker of the Boys' High 
School. Mr. M. leaves teaching, a business in which he has been very successful. 

North Carolina. — There are but few schools yet in operation in this State and 
too many of these are in a very low condition. There is a want of suitable houses 
and furniture, and there are few skillful teachers. The school fund was entirely 
sunk during the war, and, of course, there is a lack of means. But there is a pros- 
pect of better things. The new Constitution provides for a general and uniform 
system of free schools, and it also enjoins upon the General Assembly the duty of 
providing the necessary means, by taxation or otherwise. It provides for the divis- 
ion of each county into a convenient number of districts, " in which one or more 
public schools shall be mantained, at least four months in every year." It creates 
the office of State Superintendent of Public Instruction and County Commissioner, 
and establishes a State Board of Education. The State University is made free, 
with departments of agriculture, mechanics and mining, and it is proposed to add a 

normal department. An excellent educational work has beetf done by the diff'erent 

benevolent associations, especially among the freedmen. Nearly 200 schools, attended 
by over 10,000 pupils, have been thus sustained. The Baltimore Association of 
Friends is sustaining over 40 schools in the settlements of this religious society. 
The North Carolina Friends furnish school houses, board the teachers, and provide 
fuel, and the Baltimore Association pays all other expenses. The schools are free to 
Friends j others pay a small tuition fee. For three years past, these schools have 
been under the efficient supervision of Joseph Moore, now of Earlham College, Ind., 
and they are well classified and thorough. Nearly all the teachers have had the 
benefit of professional training in the normal school which holds an annual session 
of six weeks. 

West Vieginia. — The legislature is now in session, and school affairs are receiving 
attention. We hope to record next month that favorable legislation has been 
secured. 
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Analysis of Civil Government, including a Topical and Tabular Arrangement of 
the Constitution of the United States. By Calvin Townsend, Counselor-at-Law. 
New York : Ivison, Phinnej, Blakeman i Co. 1869. 

Analysis of the Constitution, a Chart of 52 Pages. 15x20 inches eacli, mounted 
on a Single Roller. Same Author and Publisher. 

We hail every new text book on the subject of Civil Oovernment as an indication 
of a growing demand for its introduction into our schools as a branch of study. 
American youth should be made familiar with the important provisions of the Con- 
stitution nnder which they live; and yet there are few subjects of general interest 
concerning which they are now so lamentably ignorant. We venture the assertion 
that not one half of the teachers of Ohio can name the three Departments of the U. 
S. Government, or can tell how the Supreme Judges are appointed and for what term 
of office, or can even state what is meant by the President's Veto. What is needed 
is instruction in these subjects in all our higher schools and in the more advanced 
elMses in oar common schools, and any practical aid to such instruction is a public 
good. 

The characteristic feature of the work before us is its complete analysis of the 
Constitution, and its admirable adaptation to the analytic method of instruction. 
The provisions which relate to the same subject, are grouped together and presented 
in tabular form. This facilitates their consideration and makes their mastery com- 
panitiTely easy. We have examined the analysis with some care and find it com- 
mend&bly accurate and exhaustive. Pull two thirds of the work are devoted to an- 
notations on the Constitution in which the provisions are explained and illustrated. 
Tbse annotations are drawn from sources of admitted authority and excellence. 
Bat what pleases us most is the author's splendid Chabt, prepared to accompany 
the text-book, or to be used without it. It presents, in a topical and tabular form, an 
exhaustive analysis of the Constitution, printed on fifty -two sheets, in type sufficient- 
ly large and clear to be read from all parts of an ordinary class-room. The thorough 
mastery of this Chart, with brief oral annotations, would be of great value to Ameri- 
can youth ; and this we believe to be the true method of teaching the subject in our 
academies and high schools. As a practical aid to such oral instruction, there is 
nothing equal to this Chart. 

Independent Foueth, Reader : Containing a Simple, Practical, Comprehensive 
Treatise on Elocution illustrated with Diagrams ; Select and C^sified Readings 
and Recitations ; with Copious Notes, and a Complete Supplem^tary Index. By 
J. Madison Watson, Author of the National Readers, Spellers^ etc. New York : 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 1868. 

The author announces that the selections in this work were made on the hypothesis 
''that, in the main, what healthy, intelligent children from seven to twelve years of 
age really like is really best for them." Is this a safe principle ? Most children un- 
der twelve years of age would ** really like" a diet of pies, cakes, and other delicacies, 
but does it follow that such food is " really best for them " ? Children really like 
fascinating stories, quaint fancies, startling wonders, etc., but is this sort of literary 
dessert the best mental diet ? The wise parent and the wise teacher must alike avoid 
catering too much to the puerile fancies and likes of children. They need bodily and 
spiritual food that will impart health and vigor. The selections in our reading booki 
should belike "apples of gold in pictures of silver"; and no "contempt for affecta- 
tion, puerility, and cant" — which sounds much like cant — should leave out the golden 
apples of truth because childrc,ii are fascinated with "pictures of silver." But we 
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are writing a oaution rather than a criticism, for, on taming to the seleoiions, we find 
many of the highest excellence, and but few that lack valuable truth and information* 
Indeed, the work is much better than the preface led us to expect. Still, the selec- 
tions strike us as inferior in moral truth and tone, to those in the corresponding book 
of the National Readers. The foot-notes are valuable; the wood-cuts, attractive* 
the typography, clear and beautiful ; and the paper and binding, are of the first 
quality. 

Principles of Physics ; or, Natural Philosophy. Designed for the use of Col- 
leges and Schools. By Benjamin Silliman, M. A., M. D., Professor of General and 
Applied Chemistry in Yale College. 738 pages. With 722 Illustrations. Crown 
8yo. 2d Edition. Theodore Bliss & Co. Philadelphia. 1860. 

This work has been too long before the public to require an extended notice. It is 
mainly a judicious compilation from Ganot and Cooke, and contains in moderate com- 
pass a great number of the best ascertained facts and well established principles of 
the science. There is no better hand-book for the teaeher or advanced pupil pub- 
lished in America. Another edition, however, is needed, which should embraee the 
more recent discoveries, especially those relating to heat. When this is done, it is to 
be hoped that the author will so far modify his original plan as to include more of 
mechanics and machines. This he could easily do by excluding the chapter on me- 
teorology which is usually studied to better advantage in connection with Physical 

Geography. Whoever now uses the book requires in addition a special treatise on 

Statics and Dynamics. In the department of Chemical Physics, it is espectalJj 
valuable as giving a clear and generally accurate presentation of this science np to 
the date of publication. n. 

The Teacher's Guide to Palestine, containing a Complete List of the names of 
all the cities, etc., of Palestine, mentioned in the Scriptures, whose sites are actually 
known ; with their most approved pronunciations and significations ; their histori- 
cal interests and all the references to their most important Scriptural Associations; 
with lessons and illustrations derived from them. Prepared from the best and 
latest authorities and from personal travels and examinations. By Hhnry S. Gsborii. 
Philadelphia : J. C. Garrigues & Co. 1868. 

The above title gives a full description of this little manual, which is specially de- 
signed to accompany the large and comprehensive Map of Palestine, published by 
the same house. A reproduction of this map on a small scale, by a photographic 
process, is prefixed. The work has evidently been carefully prepared, and, though 
its accuracy is not always unquestionable, it is worthy of our commendation. The 
student of the Holy Land will find it a valuable guide. 

Cambridge Physios s A Hand-book of Natural Philosophy ; by W. J. Bolfe and J. 
A. Gillet, Teachers in the High School, Cambridge, Mass. Boston. 1868. Wool- 
worth, Ainsworth & Co. 

This volume contains two parts bound together: the first treats of Pressure, motion 
andmihcbines, pp 111: the second, of Sound, Light and Heat, pp. 258. The authors 
claim to be up with the times and to give a systematic development of leading prin- 
ciples. The thing required is to give a systematic development of the science in such 
a way that the student shall use his talents and time to the best advantage while en- 
gaged in its study. All facts are equally fresh to the beginner and, beyond question, 
many facts of prime importance in every day life are omitted in this treatise to give 
place to others whose only merit is their freshness. The great objections to the book 
are that it gives so few facts and principles and that it dallies ad nauseam with truths 
that no school boy ever thought difficult of comprehension, under the delusion of ex- 
traordinary " systematic development." It is not always accurate, as witness the 
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explanation of the Tarbine. The treatise en Sound is an abridgement of Tyndall's 
Lectures, and so far removed are the experiments from those the authors believe the 
best, " those which require the simplest apparatus/' that few colleges in the United 
States can pretend to give them all. The same may be said of the experiments in 
Light and Heat. No teacher in our common schools can reproduce half of them. 

A Practical Introduction to Latin Composition. For Schools and Colleges. By 
Albrbt Harknbss, Ph. D. Professor in Brown University, and author of Hark- 
ness's Latin Grammar, etc. New York : B. Appleton & Co. 1869. 

The best Latin book for beginners that we have ever used, is Harkness's Arnold's 
First Latin Book. Its great excellence consists in the use of both translation and 
composition as means of mastering the elements of the language. This is the true 
method. It is not enough that the student translate and analyze Latin sentences. He 
most construct them. Composition must go hand in hand with translation. What is 
needed to facilitate such a course of instruction, is a series of composition exercises, 
progressiyely graded and extending through the greater part of the Latin course ; — 
andprecieely this need is most admirably met by Prof. Harkness's new work now be- 
fore us. It is incomparable both in matter and method. It takes the student as soon 
w he has learned a few grammatical forms, and makes him familiar, first with the 
power and use of grammatical inflections ; then, with the ordinary constructions of 
Cseaar and Cicero ,* and, lastly, with the elements of Latin style — the last series of exer- 
eiiei being adapted to the earlier part of a collegiate course. The English exercises 

ue actual translations of sentences selected from the works of Cicero, and their Latin 

construction is illustrated by models taken from the same great master of Latin style. 

Bemarks and vocabularies are added, giving all needed information and assistance. 

Tlie thorough mastery of this capital book would be the better half of an elementary 

Iistfn coarse. 

Littell's Living Age, published every Saturday by Littell k Gay, Boston, has 
entered on its one hundredth volume, which fact is an attestation of its success. It 
contains an unequaled resume, of the best periodical literature of the day. Price, 
$8 a year, free of postage. 

Hari^br's Monthly Magazine has now entered upon its thirty-eighth volume ; 
being vrith the exception of LittelVa Living Age, the oldest periodical of its class pub- 
lished In the United States. It presents a large amount of useful and entertaining 
matter and is profusely illustrated. Published by Harper & Brothers, New York, at 
$4 a year. 

The Atlantic Monthly, with its brilliant staff of contributors, has entered upon 
its twenty-third volume, and the publishers (Fields, Osgood & Co., Boston) promise to 
spare no pains or expense to make it even more valuable and attractive than hitherto* 
The snfoject of Hygiene is to receive special attention. Price, $4 a year. 

Lippincott*s Magazine has entered on its second year with a literary reputation 
rarely won in so brief a time. It is chiefly devoted to literature, but considerable at- 
tention is given to science and education. The enterprising publishers (J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., Philadelphia) will be content with nothing less than a first-class magazine. 
Price, $4 a year. 

The Galaxy, Sheldon & Co., New York, publishers, is now one of the largest and 
best monthly magazines in this country. The announcements for the seventh volume 
are exceedingly attractive, promising the highest success. Price, $4 a year. 
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The Ladies' Repository, published by Hitchcock k Walden, Cincinnati, has en- 
tered upon its twenty-ninth Tolume. The good lady at our elbow pronounces it the 
best family magazine published in this country, and we are bound to agree with her 
because she knows what she is saying. Each number is embellished with two origi- 
nal steel engravings of fine execution. Price, $3.50 a year. 

The Fakilt Tbeasube is an illustrated monthly magazine, published by the West- 
ern Tract and Book Society, Cincinnati. The January number is excellent, both in 
matter and appearance. It is embellished with a fine steel-plate likeness of Prof. 
Henry B. Smith, D.D. of New York. The subscription price is $2.00, making it one 
of the cheapest magazines published. 

The Odd Fellows' Companion, edited by our good friend, Henry Lindenberg, is a 
very creditable magazine both in matter and appearance. It contains a good variety 
of choice family reading, with a large amount of matter of special interest to the 
members of the order. Published by M. C. Lilley k Co., Columbus, Ohio, at $2.50 a 
year. 

The Hebald of Health is edited with marked ability, and is a very instmetive, 
readable and valuable magazine. The papers on the "Care, Education and Bearing 
of Children," are worth twice the subscription price. Published by Miller, Wood k 
Co., New York, at $2.00 a year. 

Juvenile Magazines. — We have only space this month to give the address and eab- 
scription price of the several juvenile and young folks' magazines on our table: 
Riverside Magazine, Hard k Houghton, New York, $2.50. 
Our Young Folks, Fields, Osgood k Co., Boston, $2.00. 
Our School Day Visitor, Daughaday k Becker, Philadelphia, — $1.25. 
The Little Corporal, Alfred L. Jewell, Chicago, — $1.00. 
Merry's Museum, H. B. Fuller, Boston, — $1.50. 
Golden Hours, Hitchcock & Walden, Cincinnati, — $2.00. 
The Nursery, John L. Shorey, Boston, — $1.50. 
The Little Chief, A. C. Shortridge, Indianapolis, — 75 cents. 

Union School Chronicle. — This is the title of a neat four page paper, published 
monthly by the Defiance Union School. It contains much information recpeoting the 
school and a good variety of general articles. Price, $1.00 a year. 

Western Collegian. — This is an eight-page paper, edited by the students of the 
Ohio Wesleyan tlnivereity, and published semi-monthly by Lee k Thomson, Dela- 
ware, Ohio. It is devoted to college news and literature, and is a very creditable 
paper. Price, $1.50 a year. 

The Teacher of Penmanship, published by L. S. Thompson, Sandusky, Ohio, 
presents more practical instruction respecting the teaching of penmanship than any 
other paper published. It is worthy of the high commendation it is receiving. 
Price, $1.25. 

The College Courant. — This is a sixteen page quarto paper, published weekly at 
Yale College, New Haven, Conn., at $4 a year. It is now in its fourth year, and it 
looks like success. It is very interesting. 

The Mt. Auburn Index for January will contain a Geological Chart compiled from 
Dana. Teachers wishing copies for the use of their classes will be supplied at the 
rate of 12 for $1.00, by addressing J. H. White, 25 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, before 
January 15. 
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PHONIC METHOD OF TEACHING EEADING. 

Our last article concluded with the statement, that we would 
next take into consideration the modes of treating silent and sub- 
stitnted letters, and of connecting dictation with the reading ex- 
ercises. Before proceeding, however, to the treatment of silent 
letters, it will perhaps be necessary to refer to an apparent dis- 
crepancy in the classification of words which appeared in our 
first article. A cursory glance at the tabular form will show 
that whereas the silent letters as a class are treated subsequently 
to the shprt and occasional vowels, words containing the silent 
e are int^duced from the very outset. This deviation from the 
proposed classification is justifiable on the broad ground of prac- 
ticability. Theory is only a generalization of the principles on 
which practice proceeds, deriving its very existence in its incip- 
ient stages from practice, and in all subsequent stages being of 
utility only as a means to the perfection of practice. It should, 
consequently, be subordinated to practice. Some theories — 
philosophical, political, and educational — having been framed 
without any regard to the practical application of their princi- 
ples, are altogether Utopian, and terminate in mere speculative 
or contemplative knowledge. Bearing these facts in mind, and 
having tested the matter thoroughly by actual experiment in the 
school-room, we do not hesitate, while deferring the introduction 
of the silent letters, as a class, to a much later period, to take up 
from the commencement words containing the final silent e, oven 
4 
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at the expense of marring the beauty and symmetry of a theo- 
retical classification. 

Let us suppose the teacher about to take the sentence, " Jane 
gave me a rose ", which contains three words having the final 
silent e. After the preliminary development and formation of 
the sentence, it is written upon the board, analyzed into its ele- 
ments, and the pupils led to perceive by a comparison of the 
written with the spoken word, Jane, that the former contains a 
character which is not sounded — in other words, is silent. This 
short and simple explanation will suffice for the final silent e ; 
and before the pupils have taken up all the long vowels, they 
will have become perfectly familiar with it. Further remarks 
on the silent letters must be deferred until we have dwelt a little 
upon the short vowels. 

Let the first lesson in this series be the following sentence : 
" The man made a mat.** After having written it upon the board, 
the word the will immediately be recognized by the pupils as an 
old acquaintance, and will not require analysis. The word man 
is then decomposed orally, and each constituent sound referred 
to its representative character. The pupils recollecting that 
hitherto they have been accustomed to call a by its long sound, 
are now puzzled by hearing it called by a totally different name. 
In order to extricate them from this difficulty, the teacher writes 
under man the word mane^ which has previously been taught ; 
and by a comparison of both, leads the pupils to perceive that a 
has its long sound with the silent e, and its short sound without 
it. This should not be done by the teacher for the pupils, but by 
the latter for themselves under the guidance of the form^. They 
are then requested to read made^ after which the teacher erases 
the e, and asks what the word is now. Should there be any hesi- 
tation on the part of the pupils in answering, let them be referred 
to the effect of erasing the e in the word mane^ and the difficulty 
will at once be removed. The word mat should be treated in a 
similar manner, adding the e and erasing it, and requesting the 
pupils to read the word in each case, so as to perceive clearly 
the effect of the addition and the erasure. 

It being impossible within the brief compass of a few articles, 
such as the present, to dwell minutely upon each class of words, 
we propose passing by those containing the occasional vowels 
and compound consonants, trusting that our explanation of the 
rest will afford the reader a clue to the modes of treating all^ by 
enabling him to become acquainted with the general principles 
upon which we proceed. 
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It may not be inopportune to explain here how we propose to 
introduce pupils to printed characters. The transition should be 
performed as soon as the pupils can readily recognize all the 
script letters, and read simple combinations of the long, short, and 
occasional vowels with single consonants, — an amount of work 
which can be easily accomplished in about two months from the 
first reading exercise. 

Taking the same sentences which have been already learned in 
script, and in the same order, let the first, " We feel **, be written 
upon the board. The same sentence will now be printed, placing 
the corresponding letters under each other. After requesting 
the pupils to read the script, the teacher tells them that this 
(pointing to the print) is another way of writing the same thing — 
the way in which it is always written in books. Word for word, 
and letter for letter, are then taken ; the pupils referring each 
printed character to its corresponding script form. Advantage 
should be taken of the striking similarity which exists in several 
instances between both kinds of letters. A minute comparison 
of these similarities and differences, in addition to subserving the 
purposes of reading, has been found to be a pleasant and efficient 
means of cultivating correct ideas of form. The blackboard 
mast not, however, be dispensed with after books have been 
placed in the hands of the pupils. When taking up a new class 
of words, its characteristics must be impressed on the mind by 
means of a few sentences on the board which may then be re- 
read in print, with several others containing words of the same 
class. 

We now proceed to a regular consideration of those classes of 
words containing silent letters. These with the substituted let- 
ters present, in consequence of the numerous classes they form, 
greater difficulties to be overcome by the pupils, and demand a 
greater amount of attention on the part of the teacher, than 
those of which we have hitherto treated. The method already 
explained of treating silent e, is applicable to all other classes of 
words containing silent letters. 

The teacher should guard against hurrying over these lessons. 
Abundant practice is absolutely necessary to familiarize the 
pupils with the peculiarities constituting each class. Allowing 
them to form several sentences with each word as a home exer- 
cise, has been found not only an efficient mode of impressing its 
orthography upon their minds, but a powerful auxiliary to the 
reading. The most important step, however, is to secure a cor- 
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rect and complete classification of the words, without which suc- 
cess can not be attained. To present our readers with anything 
approaching to an exhaustive classification of words containing 
silent and substituted letters, is incompatible with the space at 
our disposal ; and we offer the following merely for the sake of 
illustration, adding by way of suggestion that an endeavor on 
the part of the reader to complete the classification, would amply 
repay his pains by making him acquainted with striking analo- 
gies, which probably had escaped his previous observation : 





WORDS 


HAVING SILENT 


LETTERS. 




a with i. 


i with a. 


u with «. 


6. 


gh. 


deal. 

meat 

peace. 


aid. 

paid. 

maid. 


cause, 
pause, 
fault 


debt 

thumb. 

dumb. 


light 

might 

night 


a with e. 


i with I, 


u with i. 


c. 


k. 


dead, 
head, 
thread. 


brief, 
chief 
grief 


guide. 

guile. 

guise. 


scent 
scene, 
sceptre. 


knee, 
knot 
knob. 


a with 0. 


i with n. 


u with %. 


d. 


I 


coat 
road, 
loaf. 


suit 

fruit 

recruit 


guilt 
built 
build. 


edge. 

bridge. 

ledge. 


calm. 
walk. 
half 


e with a. 


with u. 


u with 0, 


ff' 


n. 


bear, 
tear, 
wear 


famous, 
fibrous, 
porous. 


soup. 

group. 

route. 


gnat 

gnaw. 

gnash. 


hymn. 

autumn. 

condemn 


e with cL 


u with a. 


y with a. 


h. 


P- 


heart 
hearth. 


plague, 
vague. 


day. 
may. 


hour, 
honest 


psalm, 
pshaw. 



It is very generally believed that the final silent e is the only 
vowel that makes the chief element long. That such an opinion 
is erroneous, and that other vowels exercise a similar influence, 
will become manifest from the following. In the words road and 
rode, the omission of either of the silent vowels shortens the 
chief element, making in both cases the word rod. On the other 
hand, if the silent a be inserted in, or the silent e added to rody 
the effect in both instances is precisely the same, namely, to pro- 
long the chief element. The following are a few other examples 
illustrating the same truth : 



maid and made become mad. 
laid " lade " lad. 
fain " fane " fan. 


main ^' mane 
plain ^^ plane 
meat ^^ mete 


" man. 
" plan. 
" met 
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Nor does it make any difference whether the silent e be inserted 
in or added to the word ; in both cases the chief element is 
lengthened, as is evident from the words mete and meet. It is 
this capability of classification that renders the existence of a 
Phonic method of teaching reading possible. It is frequently 
believed that the English language is such a heterogeneous mass, 
such a jumble of anomalies and inconsistencies, as to preclude 
the possibility of any classification ; and so long as we confine 
ourselves to a merely cursory glance, this belief is apparently 
justified. A closer examination, however, as in many other in- 
stances, di8j)els the error, and what before was chimerical and 
visionary, becomes an undoubted possibility. The bulk of mono- 
syllables — and it is with these that we are now chiefly concerned — 
are capable of classification ; and if they are systematically pre- 
sented to the pupils, their common properties will be perceived, 
and rules based on these characteristics, and formed by means of 
induction, will be indelibly impressed on the mind. Hence we 
see the impropriety of having recourse to artificial marks of any 
kind whatever to designate the peculiar sounds of a letter. The 
characteristics being in the words themselves and inseparable 
fi-om them, renders such an artifice altogether superfluous. 

Supposing a pupil is taught that a marked thus a, has what we 
denominate the long sound of that letter, and that the following 
words are so marked — tdmCy came, same, late, made. It is evident 
that with these marks, he can not fail to read the words (as far 
as the vowels are concerned), but when another word, such as 
fate OT fame, is presented to him without the mark, he is totally 
at a^ loss to know what it is. In this case no induction has been 
performed, and the learning of the first six words affords not the 
slightest clue to the seventh. Had advantage been taken of that 
which forms an inseparable part of each word, namely, the silent 
e, and a contrast drawn between the words having that letter, 
and those not having it, as illustrated in the words made and mad, 
an induction would have been the immediate result, which would 
apply to all words comprehended within that class. 

The remaining space at our disposal not being such as would 
justify our taking up at this point the mode of connecting dicta- 
tion with reading, we will conclude by referring briefly to a 
marked advantage which the method we are considering has over 
what is termed the Word method, according to which each word 
must be individualized. In learning any twenty words, no power 
whatever is acquired which enables the pupil to read the twenty- 
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first. That mast undergo precisely the same operation as did 
the previous twenty. According to the Phonic method, on the 
contrary, if the sentence, " The cat can pur ", containing but four 
words, has been thoroughly taught, the pupils will find no diffi- 
culty in reading the following twenty -four words, which are but 
new combinations of the same elements : 

an. at than. that can. * cap. 

cur. cut cap. pat pap. pan. 

pin. pup. nap. nut ran. rat 

ran. rap. rut tan. tap. tun. 

Incredible as it may appear, we have, by way of experiment, 
although confining ourselves to single consonants, formed from 
the elements composing the sentence, ^' Did his cat bite a rat on 
this rug f " no fewer than eighty-five words ; and had we included 
words containing compound consonants, the number would prob- 
ably have been doubled. From these words forty or fifty sen- 
tences might be formed, all of which could be read by the pupils 
without any assistance from the teacher, except that which was 
rendered in teaching the original sentence. 

At the conclusion of each lesson, it will be found a profitable 
exercise, and an infallible test of the efficiency of the teaching, 
to present such new combinations to the pupils for reading, and 
after awhile even to allow them to find new words themselves. 
The interest awakened and the activity created amongst the 
pupils by such attempts at manipulating the words as well as the 
truly philosophical pleasure and pride they experience when 
successful, can only be adequately realized by those who have 
actually witnessed such a scene. 

Cincinnati, Jan., 1869. J. H. J. 



THE CLASS EOOM. 

GEOMETRY — LESSON IV. — SURFACES, PLANES, PLANE FIGURES. 

What part of the blackboard is this ? The outside. Give it 
another nsune ? The surface. How thick is the surface ? How 
many dimensions has the surface ? What dimensions ? What 
has a surface ? What has it not ? What is a surface? A surface 
is that which has length and breadth without thickness. Bepeat. 
Write. 
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You told me at the last lesson, that we can draw a straight 
line by following the edge of the ruler. James may now apply 
the edge of the ruler to the blackboard, and see whether the 
ruler touches the surface at all points. How is it, James? 
James : It touches nearly everywhere. Does it touch at . every 
point? No, sir. Apply it in another direction. What result? 
The same. What kind of a surface has the board? Eichard: 
An uneven surface. Eight. How many think we can draw a 
straight line upon an uneven surface? How many think we can 
not? Why not? Darley: Because if the line be straight it will 
pass under the hills and over the hollows of the surface. Yes ; a 
straight line can only be drawn on a perfectly even surface, for, 
if the surface be, in the least, uneven, the line will pass under 
the surface or over it, or under in some places and over in others. 
Now, can we think of a surface perfectly even in every direction ? 
Certainly. Such a surface is a plane. Note the spelling. What 
is a plane ? A plane is a perfectly even surface. [We have found 
the usual definition too elaborate in its wording for children's 
use.] You may repeat this definition in concert, and write it. 

A plane will contain a straight line in whatever direction it be 
drawn, and no other surface will. You may mention some sur- 
feces which approximate to planes. James: A sheet of paper. 
Sara : A pane of glass. Thomas : A frozen pond. Is there any 
thing which prevents the pond from being a true plane? What 
is the shape of the earth ? What then must be the shape of the 
surface of a frozen lake ? Bounding. Yes : I suppose you mean 
right, but the word rounding is very indefinite — it is hard to say 
exactly what it means. Convex is the word you want. 

I think I have heard that the curvature of the earth is eight 
inches to the mile. If so how much higher is the center of a lake 
one mile in diameter, than the shores ? Where would a straight 
line from the surface on one side to the surface on the other side 
lie? 

I will now enclose a certain space of the blackboard by lines. 
You see that the lines separate the enclosed part from the rest of 
the board. We will suppose the blackboard a plane — it is as near 
one as the mechanic could make it. A portion of the plane is 
separated from the rest by lines. The enclosure has some shape, 
and so we call it a figure. I have drawn a figure. Did you ever 
see a picture of a machine or part of a machine in a book ? What 
are such pictures called ? Figures. Why ? Because they have 
the shape of the things they represent. Upon what is this figure 
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drawn ? On the blackboard. True, but what did we suppose the 
board to be ? A plane. What would be a good name for such fig- 
ures ? Plane figures. Define a plane figure. Eepeat. Write. 

Some plane figures are enclosed by curves, but we will first 
consider those which are enclosed by straight lines. Can we 
enclose a space by one straight line? By two? By three? What 
then is the smallest number of straight lines that will enclose a 
space? Draw such a figure. How many angles has it? Can a 
plane figure, bounded by straight lines, have fewer angles? 
More ? We see that plane figures of this kind always have at 
least three angles. The Greek geometers had a general name for 
all plane figures bounded by straight lines. They called them 
polygons. The word means many angled. You will save trouble 
to learn this word now. Pronounce, spell, define. John : A 
polygon is a many angled figure. That is true, and yet your defi- 
nition would be of but little value for our purposes. Samuel : A 
polygon is a plane figure bounded by straight lines, Eepeat. Write. 
Now let us return to the figure on the board, — how many 
sides has it? How many angles? We will now name it a tri- 
angle, Tri is three. What is a triangle? A triangle is a polygon 
of three sides, Eepeat. Write. 

Can any one define a triangle without using the word poly- 
gon ? James : A triangle is a plane figure bounded by three straight 
lines. Eight. Which is easier, this definition or the other? 
Draw six triangles, each making them all difierent. Notice now 
the relation of the sides. Can you draw a triangle with all its 
sides equal ? Yery well ; we will name such a triangle equilat- 
eral. Equilateral means equal-sided. What is an equilateral 
triangle ? Eepeat definition. Write. 

Can you now think of any other kind of triangle ? Jenny: A 
triangle may have two sides equal. Eight. Draw such a one. It 
must be named. We will call it isosceles. Pronounce again. 
Spell. What- is an isosceles triangle ? Eepeat. Write. Draw 
four diflPerent isosceles triangles. The sides of a triangle are 
called the legs. Isosceles means equal-legged. 

I suppose you can all see that there must be another kind of 
triangle. What is it ? That which has no two sides equal. Yes. 
The first ones you drew were of this kind. The Greeks called 
them scalene; that is, limping. Why so called? "The legs of 
the lame are of unequal length." 

Into how many classes have we now divided triangles ? What 
did we observe as we divided them ? The comparative length of the 
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sides. Let us now consider the angles. How many has each ? 
What kind of an angle is this ? A right angle. If we name the 
triangle from this its greatest angle, what will it be ? A right 
angled triangle. In this triangle, name the greatest angle ? It is 
an obtuse angle. Name the triangle ? Is there still another kind 
of triangle ? What? As both acute and obtuse angles are called 
oblique, so in like manner may the last two kinds of triangles be 
styled oblique triangles. Excused. 

CONCLUSION. ' 

We have sufficiently illustrated the application of the natural 
system of teaching to the elements of geometry. Of course, we 
would not cease our instructions at this point, but give this as a 
specimen. 

With what contempt will the polished metropolitan drill-mas- 
ter look down upon these humble and laborious efforts to fix 
aright in the mind of the mere child the simplest conceptions of 
the science I How will his cohtempt rise to a fierce scorn when 
lie finds that after all this labor, after the most faithful and 
"painful " efforts of the accomplished teacher, no flattering per 
cents are to be obtained from it I After all this and much more 
of the same kind, we shall be disappointed if we expect the mass 
of our pupils to have perfectly clear conceptions of even these 
few elements of the science. Time is required. We repeat that 
this work of preparation requires years before we put a geome- 
try into the pupil's hands. We must labor and wait : labor to 
excite perception and thought, and wait for reflection and growth. 
During the time which intervenes between the end of this course 
and the beginning of the systematic study of the science, these 
elementary notions should be frequently referred to, but wo 
would never review the course. The memory should not be tam- 
pered with. The natural system abhors drill. Drill is indispen- 
sable if our object be to make children appear to know that which 
they do not know, and under their circumstances can not know. 
As this is not our object, we do not use it. We do not " cultivate 
the memory ", for we think it will always retain what the mind 
has gained by perception, comparison, deduction, or any other 
form of honest labor. Knowledge thus attained is the genuine 
article. All else is sham. 

Marion^ 0. W. W. 
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BOOKS AND BEADING. 

BY W. H. VENABLB. 

Books, the chief allies and instruments of teachers, are them- 
selves, probably, the best substitutes for teachers, and, next to a 
a good seminary, a good library may well be chosen as a means 
of education. Indeed books are voiceless teachers, and great 
libraries are inestimable universities. But the wisest teachers 
and the most extensive universities are serviceable only as they 
are rightly used. Those who have many books at their com- 
mand frequently fall into light and discursive habits of reading — 
habits little conducive to high profit or even keen enjoyment of 
mind. It is doubtless better to read carelessly and discursively, 
to be a mere " dipper into books", than not to read at all. A 
shallow stream is better than a dry bed of barren gravel and 
sand. It is better, like Victor Hugo*s Hons Lethierry, to take a 
pleasure in knowing the bare names of philosophers and poets, 
than not to know even these names. Meager knowledge is to 
be preferred to none. A smatterer is superior to an ignoramus. 
Taste the Pierian spring, at all events, — drink deep, if possible. 
There is no harm in knowing only a little ; the harm consists in 
attempting to pass that little for much ; in pretending to possess 
more than has actually been acquired. 

While it is better to read carelessly and discursively than not 
at all, it is generally best to read with attention and thorough- 
ness, though but a few books may thus be perused. Sir Walter 
Scott says in one of the most thoughtftil chapters of Waverly : 
" I believe one reason why such numerous instances of erudition 
occur among the lower ranks is, that with the same powers of 
mind, the poor student is limited to a narrow circle for indulging 
his passion for books, and must necessarily make himself master 
of the few he possesses, ere he can acquire more. Corroborative 
of the rightness of this opinion are the following statements of 
the French Historian, Michelet, a man of close observation and 
sound judgment : " The workman loves books because he has 
few of them. May be he has but one ; and if it be a sound work, 
he gets on all the better from having but one One book read 
and read over and over again, which you ruminate upon, and 
digest, often develops the intellect more than a vast indigested 
mass of reading. I lived years with a Virgil, and found my ac- 
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count in it. An odd vblame of Bacine, picked up at a stall on 
the qnay, made the poet of Toulon." 

The practice of reading books through by rote without com- 
prehending or remembering what is in them, a practice some- 
times persevered in by dutiful boys and girls under the direction 
of foolish but well-meaning preceptors, can not be too earnestly 
condemned. It most effectually stultifies the young mind. We 
have known sundry grown-up boys and girls to fall into this de- 
mentating and suicidal usage. With feelings of infinite commis- 
eration we have known them to impose upon themselves the 
weary task of poring over nameless bulky volumes of History, 
or Science, under the delusion that they were improving their 
minds, while, in fact, they were only wasting precious time and 
inflaming their eyes. We were once acquainted with a young 
man (he was a brother schoolmaster, too, it must be confessed), 
who had got it into his head that reading was the thing^ and that 
the more pages he perused, the more nearly he discharged his 
duty to himself, his country, and mankind. He devoured stand- 
ard literature. He plodded through Bollin, Josephus, and Dick's 
Vorkawith incredible patience and a scrupulous attention to 
notes and references that was morally sublime. No tome was 
too bulky for him ; no subject was out of his range. I think he 
wonld not have hesitated to undertake the reading of the vast 
national poem of the Kalmucks which, according to De Quincey, 
measures seventeen English miles in length, though no one man 
ever read more than eight miles of it. The young man of whom 
we record such prodigious labors, was a lamentable illustration 
of self-deluded humanity. He regarded himself as a remarka- 
bly well-read man. He imagined that he derived from books as 
mnch benefit as any person whatever. And yet he no more 
assimilated his crude acquisitions than a mill-stone assimilates 
the corn it grinds. The corn wears out the mill-stone, giving it 
a mealy smell ; the books wore out the young man, imparting to 
him only the faintest odor of literary culture and discipline. We 
could but compare him to one of those pitiable, abnormal creat- 
ures sometimes exhibited in anatomical shows under the name of 
living skeletons. They eat, it is said, enormously, but acquire 
neither flesh nor fat, strength nor activity. 

Beading, if it answers its true end, nourishes and vivifies the 
mind. It also furnishes rich stores of available matter of thought. 
It gems expression with jewels of quotation. It liberalizes opin- 
ion. It corrects bad taste. It quickens the perceptive powers 
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and deepens the reflective. He who reads profitably, absorbs 
from his book such ideas and such forms of language as are 
adapted to his capacity and want, and he intuitively classifies 
and balances them so that every increment of knowledge falls 
into its place and becomes usable. Different kinds of informa- 
tion and deduction accumulate, but never mix confusedly nor in- 
terfere. The clear mind keeps its bearings. It is not bewildered 
in contemplating its own furniture. Its conceptions are distinct, 
and whenever it receives a new notion, that is quickly adjusted 
so as to throw light on all facts or ideas related to it. The mind 
must not be stuffed. Like the stomach, when too much distended, 
whether by solid aliment or empty wind, it can not perform its 
function. 

Nothipg is more difficult than to prescribe to another the 
quantity or quality of reading to be indulged in. The constitu- 
tion and mood of individual minds must determine the kind and 
number of books to be read. Not only do tastes differ, but so 
also do powers of application and comprehension. Jack Sprat 
can eat no fat, his wife can eat no lean, though both Jack andkis 
wife may be healthy persons and of good appetite and digestion. 
The book which stimulates and enlightens John, may prove in- 
tolerable to James. One thrives on Plato, another on Burke i 
one relishes Milton, another Euskin. The most specific advice 
that can be given to one who expects to depend upon reading for 
his education seems to be this : Keep within the boundaries of 
first class literature, and temperately read whatever best agrees 
with your mental constitution, and appears, on the whole, to do 
your soul good. 

A celebrated clergyman, upon being asked by the writer what 
book or books he could refer to as being of special value in his 
education, replied, " The writings of Coleridge." A lawyer upon 
being asked the same, answered, " Buckle's History." An en- 
thusiastic and accomplished young officer attributed all that is 
best in his career to the perusal of Motley's Else and Progress 
of the Dutch Eepublic. A successful and brilliant journalist 
found the literary treasure of his life in a little French treatise 
on Jurisprudence, which he bought at a book auction for ten cents. 
He carried this in his pocket whenever he went on a journey for 
many years, occasionally taking it out and reading a passage or 
two which furnished him food for hours of reflection. 

The book we require, like the friend, often comes to us unex- 
pectedly. We may not know it at the first, but in due time we 
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shall learn to know and value it. And after the great love that 
we bear toward our fellow creatures, even our dearest compan- 
ions and kin, there is no love more honorable to human nature, 
more elevated, and more absorbing than the true love for excel- 
lent and oft-read books. 



IMPEOVmG COU:NrTET SCHOOLS. 

Any one who will satisfy me that it is desirable to attempt to 
improve country schools, at the risk of offending the parents and 
incurring the displeasure of the directors, will receive my sin- 
cere thanks, for I am much perplexed. Duty bids me do all I 
can for the good of those placed under my care ; but when duty 
ifl opposed by such a formidable person as a school director, I 
hesitate to carry her plans into execution, and especially when I 
see teachers prospering and enjoying the good will of directors 
and patrons by simply following the old routine which has pre- 
vailed from the earliest period within the memory of the oldest 
inbabftant. 

besides I have had a little experience in trying to follow duty. 
Having been accustomed to a school where everything was con- 
ducted in the nicest order, and where perfect recitations were 
required, I tried to secure similar results in a country school 
where the "pupils had been accustomed to repeat their lessons 
without understanding them, and where disorder had held con- 
tinued, if not undisputed, sway. 

I at once procured books treating on teaching, read some of 
the numbers of the Educational Monthly , and from these derived 
some ideas about teaching and governing a school. 1 began re- 
form by making some slight changes, which, I flattered myself, 
would, in the course of time, make mine a model school. I met 
with bitter disappointment. True, I met with success in one of 
my efforts. The boys, after having been told several times a day 
for a few weeks, at last remembered to remove their hats when 
they entered the school-room. 

But my other attempts at reforming the school were not 
equally fortunate. I kept delinquents after school to recite fail- 
ures. But this did not meet with the approbation of the parents, 
and I was requested by one of the directors to discontinue it. I 
adopted another plan, and excused those who had been perfect 
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all day and had no recitations after recess, at three o'clock. Bat 
the parents were displeased with this course, and so to meet their 
wishes, I was obliged to keep all till four o'clock, and then dis- 
miss all at the same time. 

Observing that the scholars made many mistakes in their 
notes, letters, and other written exercises, I introduced compo- 
sition writing into the school. For a time neither the directors 
nor the parents made any complaint, but, on the contray, seemed 
quite pleased. But my success was brief. One of the pupils, a 
son of a director, had an aversion to writing. I kept him one 
afternoon, after dismissing the other pupils, to write a composi- 
tion which should have been produced the week previous. He 
wrote the composition, but went home very much out of humor. 
The following morning I received a note from his father, request- 
ing me not to be so " strick " about compositions. 

What can a teacher do in such a school, except to fall into the 
old routine and trudge along in peace ? J. I. L. 

[ This article doubtless expresses the feelings of hundreds of teachen vbo 
have met with opposition in their efforts to bring up country schools to area* 
sonable standard of efficiency. But do they not forget that hundreds of other 
teachers have, by tact and perseverance, overcome these difficulties and secnred 
results which have amply rewarded th^r efforts. Besides it may be questioned 
whether tread-mill teachers, as a class, have any great advantage over the 
earnest and progressive. Their complaints are, at least, as loud and numer- 
ous. But we do not underrate the difficulty in elevating our country schools. 
They have as many heads as there are patrons, and the nominal directors 
often take more pains to annoy and thwart the teacher than to sustain him.— 
Ed.] 



MEETING OP THE OHIO COLLEGE ASSOCIATION. 

The Association of the Colleges of Ohio met at the office of the 
Commissioner of Schools on the evening of Dec. 28th. After a 
short session, they adjourned to the mansion of Gov. Hayes, 
where they were hospitably entertained by the Governor and 
Mrs. Huyes. The Association remained in session next morning 
till noon, and adjourned. 

The principal subject of discussion at this meeting was the col- 
lege course of study. Each of the colleges present made a re- 
port of the per cent, of the whole time which is devoted to each 
branch of study. Upon each report there were many questions 
and answers, the whole proceedings being to a great extent con- 
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versational, and evidently of much interest to those en^ged. 
As, however, very few of the reports were in the same form, the 
whole matter was sent again to the Executive Committee, that 
they may ohtain more detailed reports from all the colleges^ and 
present the result to the next session. It is expected this will 
be at Cleveland on the 5th and 6th of July. 

Before the adjournment, the old topic of how to harmonize 
witl^ the high schools was brought up and discussed. Joseph 
Sallivant, Esq., of Columbus, being present, also made some re- 
marks upon the high-school course of study. At the close, the 
following resolution was proposed and carried unanimously : 

Resolved, That the colleges will admit students from high schools who have 
not studied Greek, to the college classes for which they are prepared in the 
mathematics, in natural sciences, and in Latin, and will furnish to such students 
an opportunity to make up their Greek to the grade of their other studies.^ 

This resolution has been strangely misconceived by some par- 
ties as if the colleges gave up all Greek culture, or a part of it. 
By no means ; they simply agree that a student may recite with 
the Sophomore class, for example, in Mathematics, while he is 
in the Grammar school in his Greek. Nothing is said about the 
amonnt of either study required for graduation, nor is anything 
said about the classification of such students. Upon those points 
tie colleges differ, and each will settle them in its own way. Nor 
is anything said as to how the assistance will be rendered to ena- 
ble a student to bring up his Greek ; it may be by forming classes 
to recite twice a day ; or by allowing him to recite in two college 
classes at the same time ; or by means of private tuition. This 
is left to each to determine. The fact is, the very thing agreed 
to in this resolution has been the practice of many of our Ohio 
colleges for years. 

Boys intending to enter college, ought not to let this resolu- 
tion induce them to delay their preparation in Greek. Such de- 
lay will make them irregular students, and will lead to much in- 
convenience and to defective training. The colleges agree to 
help those who can not get the preparation in Greek, but it is 
much better for the student to take the course regularly ; it is 
pleasanter and makes a more thorough scholar. 

E. T. T. 

* Several college presidents claim that the resolntion, as passed by the Association, 
reqaired a full equivalent in college studies for the omitted Greek preparation. This 
condition was overlooked, they think, either in redaoing the resolution to writing or 
in copying it. — Ed. 
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INSTRUCTION IN LANGUAGE. 

[ Reprinted, with additions, from the September namber, 1867. ] 

John Stoart Mill declares that a ** reform even of governments and churches 
is not so slow as that of schools, for there is the great preliminary difficulty of 
fashioning the instruments : of teaching the teachers." As an illustration of 
this fact he instances the failure of teachers to adopt the improvement in teach- 
ing languages which have been sanctioned by experience — a failure which is 
strikingly evinced in the prevailing mode of teaching the English language in 
American schools. Notwithstanding all experience demonstrates the folly cf 
attempting to teach language by beginning with the rules and technicalities of 
abstract grammar, this '* intensely stupid custom", as Herbert Spencer calls it, 
still prevails. Even in graded schools which are under the supervision of emi- 
nent teachers, we still find children put to the study of technical grammar be- 
fore they are taught to write correctly the simplest descriptions of objects, or 
even to construct the simplest sentences. The schools doggedly go on teach- 
ing the rules of grammar before the facts of language, and the mechanical 
formulas of parsing before practical composition — and this too, notwithstand- 
ing the practice is condemned by all intelligent educators, and notwithstanding 
its known failure to teach satisfactorily either grammar or language. Children 
faithfully drilled from ten to thirteen years of age in the grammatical rules and 
definitions and the glibbest parsing, possess as a class very little actual knowl- 
edge of grammar and less skill, thus acquired, in speaking and writing. They 
have, as Dr. Woolsey expresses it, simply been " picking up chips, and putting 
them into the basket of the mind " 

Intelligent and progressive teachers are generally agreed that grammar be- 
longs to the same period of mental development as elementary algebra, and 
some class it with mental philosophy. They are also agreed that the study of 
the principles and rules of grammar should be preceded by a thorough and 
progressive course of training in the use of language ; that synthesis or com- 
position should precede and prepare the way for analysis and parsing. 

Why this wide diflference between opinion and practice ? Mr. Mill has un- 
questionably hit on the true explanation. Teachers as a class do not know 
how to teach language. They can go through the text-book drills in technical 
grammar because the work is all laid out for them, and all they are required to 
do is to pour in the successive grists and turn the crank. They are, moreover 
accustomed to crank-turning. But to map out and conduct a systematic and 
progressive series of practical exercises in sentence-making and composition, 
to teach language progressively and rationally, requires a degree of invention 
and skill which they do not often exercise. It is out of their "line." Hence 
the first step in substituting practical instruction in language for the technical 
gibberish which now prevails in the schools under the name of " elementary 
grammar", is the training of teachers. They must be shown what is to be 
done and how to do it. Scientific grammar must be pushed forward to its 
proper place, and a course of daily instruction in language as practical and 
progressive as the present course in arithmetic, must be mapped out and made 
familiar. 
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We do not wish to be understood as affirming that our schools are doing 
nothing to increase the pupil's ability to speak and write correctly. Unques- 
tionably the ordinary course of school instruction enlarges the pupil's vocabu- 
lary, and makes him more or less familiar with correct forms of speech. This 
is specially true in schools where all errors in language, whether made in re- 
citing or in conversation, are faithfully corrected. Such instruction is of great 
value, and the teacher who neglects it sadly fails in duty. Line upon line and 
precept upon precept are demanded. We also take pleasure in admitting that 
many of our best teachers go farther than this, and make each recitation a 
practical drill in the use of language. The pupil's power of expression is cul- 
tivated positively as well as negatively. He is required to express his ideas 
with fullness and accuracy, and nothing less than the full and correct expres- 
sion of an idea is taken as evidence of its possession. The value of such train- 
ing as this can scarcely be overstated. It not only increases the pupil's ability 
to clothe his ideas in proper language, but it adds greatly to the clearness and 
permanence of his knowledge. Would that all school instruction were charac- 
terized by faithfulness in this direction. But to all this there must be added 
daily drill in sentence-making and composition, oral and written, and this course 
of training must begin with the primer and extend through the entire course 
of elementary instruction. Language must be made a branch of study, and 
mast take its proper place in the daily programme. 

An imperfect idea of such a course of training in language is presented in 
the following series of exercises : 

I Talking. The first lesson given to the little child in school, should be 

one in talking, and all through its primary course the maxim, " Talking before 

reading," should be carried out It should be led to observe the qualities and 

nses of common objects, and then to express these observations in definite and 

complete sentences. The child has taken an important step when it can say, 

"The paper is white"; •* The coal is black"; '*The fire burns"; "The bird 

sings", etc Each reading lesson, howsoever simple, should be talked about 

before it is read, and the ideas of the pupil should be expressed in short and 

complete sentences. Events and things in which children are interested, will 

furnish a great variety of conversational exercises. Attention should be given, 

even thas early, to the correction of common errors. 

2. Printing or writing words. This is the first written step. Printing 
should begin as early as reading. The first word taught should not only be 
printed by the teacher on the blackboard, but also by the pupil on his slate. 
In like manner each new word should be introduced by chalk and pencil 
Printing should be taughtt Each letter should be printed on the blackboard 
and the process of making it plainly described. Writing may be begun at the 
close of the primer, and even earlier. The copying of spelling lessons should 
be made an essential part of their preparation. 

3. Copying maxims, •proverbs, stanzas of poetry, etc. The object of this 
step is to make the pupil familiar with the written form of a sentence. The 
maxims and proverbs should be printed or written on the blackboard, and then 
neatly copied by the pupil The reading lessons, one or two paragraphs of 
which should be copied each day, will afifbrd additional exercises. Stanzas and 

5 
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even short pieces of poetry may be selected for the purpose. A little encour- 
agement from the teacher will cause children to take great pleasure in these 
copying exercises. Attention should be given to the proper use of capital let- 
ters and punctuation marks. 

4 Writing sentences dictated by the teacher. In the preceding exercises 
the pupil has had the written or printed model before him. Now that which is 
addressed to the ear^ is to be placed in proper form before the eye. This is a 
step in advance, and it should be carefully taken. Each sentence must com- 
mence with a capital letter and end with the proper punctuation mark ; the 
words must be correctly spelled ; and the whole neatly arranged and written. 
The exercises when written should be corrected by the teacher, and neatly 
copied by the pupil. Not only original sentences, but instructive maxims, 
verses of scripture, etc., may be dictated. 

6. Writing sentences expressing facts observed. The pupil is now re- 
quired to construct as well as copy sentences. The facts which he is led to 
observe, are first expressed orally, as in the first step, and then written neatly ' 
and correctly on the slate. The starting point is an object lesson, that is, a 
lesson in observing : the end is sentence-making, and this is, as we believe, one 
of the highest uses of object lessons. They are the fountain out of which com- 
position flows. The pupil may first express each fact observed in a separate 
sentence ; as, ^^ The chalk is white." '' The chalk is round." ^' The chalk is 
hard." "The chalk is brittle." He may next be taught to express these 
several facts in one sentence; as, "The chalk is white, round, hard, and 
brittle." 

6. Writing sentences containing one or more given words. This step 
may embrace two classes of exercises. In the first the pupil is required to use 
properly in sentences words selected from his reading lessons. Suppose the 
words selected to be " fragrant," " fleece," and ** tossed." The pupil writes, 
"New hay is very fragrant" "My lamb has a snowy fleece." "The boy 
tossed the fish into the water.'' This is an excellent method of teaching the 
meaning of words. In the second class of exercises the teacher gives two or 
more words, and the pupil constructs a sentence containing them. Suppose 
the words given to be " skate," " ice," and " smootL" The pupil writes, "It is 
fine sport to skate on the smooth ice.'' The sentences should be first given 
orally and then in writing. We have seen a primary school wrought up to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm by this simple exercise. The teacher scarcely com- 
pleted the writing of the last word before a forest of little hands indicated that 
the sentences were ready. In more advanced classes, this exercise may be em- 
ployed to familiarize pupils with the nature and use of prefixes and affixes. 
The following sentences selected from an actual exercise on the word "form" 
will illustrate : " I form a piece of clay into a tube." " Vanity deforms the 
mind." " I ought to reform myself every day." " The caterpillar transforms 
itself into a chrysalia" " I perform on the piano with my fingers." " I conform 
to the wishes of my parents." " I inform myself by observing natura" 

7. The description of pictures. Pictures afford excellent materials for 
language lessons. Children like to see and talk about pictures The simple 
question, "What do you see in the picture ?" will call out several sentences. 
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We recently heard a class of little children give a description of a camel. The 
teacher placed before the class a beautiful picture of the animal, and by skill- 
fill questions elicited sentence after sentence. We have in mind a primary 
school in which "picture lessons" furnish the materials for an extended series 
of written exercises. 

8. Writing the substance of reading lessons. The preceding exercises 
have led the pupil to the grouping of a few sentences so as to form a paragraph. 
The pupil's reading lessons will afford excellent materials for additional prac- 
tice, A few questions will elicit the more important facts, which, when expressed 
in the pupil's own language and properly grouped, will form an excellent 
written exercise. The lesson should first be given orally. The pupil must talk 
before he writes. Only one or two paragraphs should be assigned for an exer- 
cise. This exercise is much used by the German teachers in the schools of 
Cincinnati, and with excellent results. The changing of stanzas of poetry into 
prose paragraphs is also a capital drill 

9. Writing inciderUs and stories related by the teacher. This exercise is 
similar to the preceding, but more difficult. The pupil depends on his memory 
for the ideas to be expressed, and these he is obliged to clothe mainly in his 
own words. At first the teacher may by questions break up the narrative into 
short sentences, simply requiring the pupil to reunite them.* The narratives 
should be short 

10. Writing descriptions by answering questions. So far the pupil has 

been largely furnished with the materials with which to construct his sentences. 

He luM simply had to fashion and arrange. Now, under the guidance of sug- 

gestiVe questions, he is to furnish his own materials. The plan is simple. The 

teacher selects a familiar topic, as "Rain" or "Snow", and asks questions 

^hich the pupil answers in writing. These answers are read in the class and 

freelj discussed ; then rewritten by the pupil and properly grouped. A single 

topic may last several days, a few questions being answered each day. See 

"Brookfield's Composition", published by Barnes & Burr, New York. 

11. Writing letters. Pupils in our schools should have at least a year's 
instruction and practice in letter-writing. The ability to write an intelligent, 
well expressed, neatly-written letter at ten years of age, is a possible and im- 

* The following analysis of a narrative into simple sentences to be recomposed 
into compound and complex sentences, taken from an excellent article by T. E. 
Suliot (Vol. iv. p. 69), will illustrate this exercise : 

1. During the reign of the Emperor Augustus, a dolphin formed an attkchment to 
• boy. 

2. The boy was the son of a poor man. 

3. The boy used to feed the dolphin with bits of bread. 

1 Every day the dolphin swam to the surface of the water. 

5. The dolphin was called by the boy. 

6. The dolphin received his usual meal. 

7. The dolphin carried the boy on his back from the seaport to a school in Putioli. 
^' The dolphin brought him back in the same manner. 

9. The boy alter a time grew sick. 
10. The boy died. 

11* The dolphin came to the usual place. 
|2. The dolphin missed his kind companion. 
13, The dolphin is said to have died of grief. 
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portant acquisition. We once had a pupil who, when a small boy in an Eng- 
lish school, wrote a letter daily for two years. He greatly excelled all his class- 
mates in command of language, and in accuracy and readiness in composing. 
The dating, signing, folding, and addressing of letters, should receive special 
attention. 

12. Wrttmg biLstness papers. These may include promissory notes, due 
bills, receipts, checks, drafts, etc. Every boy and girl should be early taught to 
draw up such papers in proper form. They afford, in addition to their practi- 
cal value, an excellent practice in writing abbreviated words, dates, etc. 

13. Wrttmg essays. The pupil now selects his subject, and expresses his 
ideas thereon in a connected manner; that is, he begins to compose. He may 
soon be thrown entirely on his own resources with the one essential injunction 
that he shall not attempt to write on themes of which he knows nothing. He 
is to express ideas, and to this end he must first possess them. 

In the above outline we have but little more than indicated the successive 
steps of the course. Each step may be made to include a great variety of ex- 
ercises. It will be noticed that the course is progressively graded, rising in 
difficulty until the pupil reaches the composing of essays — a task which usually 
confronts and often baffles him at the very outset of his efforts to *^ write tlie 
English language correctly." 

We call special attention to the fact that these exercises in language are to 
occur daily ^ the same as recitations in reading or arithmetic, and that the 
pupil's efforts are to be as faithfully examined by the teacher. The exercises 
are not only to be written, but to be read before the class and commented on, 
then examined and corrected by the teacher, and then neatly copied by the 
pupiL Every idea is to be correctly expressed and every sentence correctly 
written. Spelling, punctuation, the use of capitals — in short, every requisite of 
a perfect manuscript is to receive attention. 

Nor is this all. When the pupil is sufficiently advanced in age and mental 
discipline to undertake the study of grammar, he must approach the same by 
the natural road of language. The laws and generalizations which constitute 
the science of language, are to be discovered by the pupil and made familiar 
by actual sentence-making. The relation of words and the nature and use of 
modifiers are to be learned by beginning with the sentence in its simplest form, 
as, " Grass grows," and then adding one modifying element after another until 
it is built up in all its completeness. Synthesis should constitute the bulk of the 
first six months' instruction in grammar. " Synthesis before analysis " is the 
true maxim in teaching language. 



It may without hesitation be affirmed that grammar is not the stepping- 
stone, but the finishing instrument. — Marcel. 

As grammar was made after language, so ought it to be taught after lan- 
guage.— Spencer. 
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It is our purpose to issue the Monthly in time for it to reach the grea 

majority of its readers before the first of the month. We have sometimes 
failed owing to the delay of our contributors. Hereafter contributed articles 
mnst reach us about the first of the month, that is, contributions for the March 
number must be mailed about the first of February, and so of each succeeding 
number. This is made necessary by the fact that we employ but one com- 
positor. 



We are gratified to learn that the State Teachers' Association of Ten- 
nessee has adopted this journal as the organ of that body, and has appointed 
editors to furnish matter for a department of four pages to be specially devo- 
ted to Tennessee school affairs. This department will be inserted in a " Ten- 
nessee Edition " of the Monthly, which we propose to issue for circulation in 
that State. The editors appointed by the Association are Hon. John Eaton, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and Rev. Dr. Pearne, of Knoxville. 
The advantages of this arrangement to the teachers of Tennessee are evident. 
It will afford them a medium of communication with each other, and, at the 
same time, will put them into the current of school progress in the older States. 
It is expected that the arrangement will be carried into effect next month. It 
will not in the least change the character of our regular edition. 



• At the recent meeting of the Executive Committee in this city, it was 

determioed to hold the next session of the Ohio Teachers' Association at 
Cleveland, July 6th, 7th, and 8th, and a very promising programme was par- 
tially mapped out It was also agreed to press the passage of the county 
Buperintendency bill, now before the Senate, and in case this measure fails to 
ask at once for legislation authorizing the employment of State Institute 
Agents to conduct institutes in the smaller and more backward counties. This 
action of the committee has our hearty approval. If this General Assembly 
will not give the schools supervision, let us secure, if possible, the completion 
of our institute system. We regret that we are unable to give any reliable in- 
formation respecting the prospects of the supervision bill It ought to pass> 
without opposition. 



We are credibly informed that the administration of the new National 

Department of Education has been so unfortunate, that its friends in Congress 
have no hope that it can be saved as a separate agency. It is now proposeol 
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to consolidate it and tHe educational department of the Freedmen's Bareaa 
and what remains of the late Bureau of Statistics, into one bureau to be called 
the Bureau of Education and Statistics. It is believed that such a consolida- 
tion can be effected, and there is sufficient harmony between the several duties 
thus conjoined to warrant success and usefulness. The Bureau of Statistics 
has just passed into a more subordinate position ; the educational department 
is all that survives the repeal of the general law creating the Freedmen's 
Bureau ; and the Department of Education passes into a clerkship in the De- 
partment of the Interior next June. It is hoped that the pieces of these three 
wrecks may be saved in the manner indicated. We are heartily in favor of the 
consolidation. 



The trouble in Williams College, to which we alluded last month, has 

resulted in the abolition of the marking system in the Junior and Senior 
classes, and in bringing the subject prominently before other colleges. A 
Writer in The Nation objects to the marking system on the ground that " it 
turns the discipline which should be the end of study, into a means for the 
attainment of a high place on the sheet of monthly averages, and makes a 
daily ' eight spot ' the morning hope and nightly dream of the ambitious stu- 
dent" It is urged that if it is necessary to excite the student's emulation by 
some tangible reward, a system of gradual examinations ought to be amply 
sufficient The same writer condemns the disciplinary system of Harvard 
University as calculated "to make the conduct of students, in their relations 
with the faculty, the reverse of manly and honorable." Who will write a de- 
fense of the marking system in our high and grammar schools ? We shall be 
glad to publish a good article on this subject It will bear ventilating. 



A LATE number of the Herald of Health contains an account of what 

the editor calls a ^' model school", located in Brooklyn, N. Y. It opened five 
years ago in the back room of a dwelling house, with only ten pupils, but it 
now occupies a spacious and finely arranged building, with an annual enroll- 
ment of about 500 students. The school is divided into three departments — 
preparatory, academic, and collegiate, containing in all twelve grades. The 
specialty in the preparatory department is object-teaching, and the method is 
carried up to the classes in chemistry in the higher department, where the 
laboratory is made a student's workshop. Another specialty of the school is 
vphysical training. A spacious and beautiful hall has been provided for the 
purpose, and the various grades assemble daily for practice in that admirable 
drill known as Dio Lewis's New Gymnastics. The benefits of the training are 
evident in the children's figure, style of walking, and development of body. 
The day is divided into twenty-minute periods which are accurately marked by 
an electric clock. The government is based on an elaborate system of honors 
in which the principle of emulation does not enter, the highest honors being 
open to all students alike, and no one standing in the way of another. The 
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school is thus made well nigh self-governing. The secret of this success is 
fonnd, we venture to suggest, in the spirit and example of the teachers and in 
the potent moral influence which they exert 



In his recent report on the schools of Oswego, N. Y., Mr. Hancock 

states that the pupils in the primary grades do not begin to write the script 
letter until the third year of the course, and this he found to be the general 
practice in all the schools he visited. Previous to the third year the pupils are 
taught to print In the Cincinnati schools pupils are taught to make the 
script letter from the first, and this has been the practice for years. Printing 
is wholly discarded. We also notice that Mrs. Jones recommends that chil- 
dren be taught to read the script characters readily before they are introduced 
to the print (See the first of the excellent series of articles she is writing for 
this journal.) Truly, here is a marked difference in the practice of our most 
progressive schools. Which is the better practice ? The usual reason assigned 
in favor of printing is, that it assists the pupil in learning to read. The print- 
ing of a letter or word greatly aids in fixing its form in the mind. But Mrs. 
Jones silences us on this point by not using the print characters in her first 
lessons. The pupils both read and write script — and we think they should do 

botibi if they do either. Should the beginner do either ? The question is open 

for ^cussion, and we would like to see the pros and cons. 



' A Cincinnati daily paper gives a unique explanation of the fact that 

men who have received a liberal education so uniformly believe it to be valua- 
ble. This belief is due to a mental delusion. " All men are prone to affix a 
higher value to that in which they have been than to that in which they have 
not been instructed ", and, hence, the only persons competent to judge of the 
value of a liberal education are those who have not been liberally educated. 
Besides, a college course of training so warps the judgment and twists the 
logical faculty that not even a protracted immersion in the practical business 
of life can straighten them. Things are not what they seem to the college 
graduate. He supposes that he has acquired a good when, in fact, he has re- 
ceived an actual injury, and so he returns a blessing for a curse. If, in spite 
of the mental warp received at college, he succeeds in amassing a fortune, he 
shows his weakness by endowing a new chair or building a library hall, thus 
perpetuating and augmenting the very agency that crippled him for life's work ! 
Moreover, this delusion is so complete that years of professional or business 
activity can not remove it The gray-haired alumnus turns to his Alma Mater 
with an appreciation as lively as the fresh graduate. The endowment funds 
of our colleges are largely the tribute which educated age pays to the worth of 
liberal culture. This explanation accounts for a fact which has sometimes 
puzzled us, to wit, that those who have never been inside of a college are 
loudest and most positive in denouncing the college curriculum. On this sub- 
ject they are of right Sir Oracle, since men possessing liberal culture are 
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thereby disqualified to judge of its value. Uncover your heads, ye college 
graduates, when you stand in the presence of untutored wisdom I 



STATE UNIFORMITY OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 

The House has passed a resolution instructing the Committee on Com- 
mon Schools " to report on the propriety and necessity of establishing a uni- 
form series of text-books to be used in the common schools of the State ** ; 
and we trust that it will not take the Committee long to report that neither 
propriety nor necessity requires any such legislation. We fail to see the pro- 
priety of requiring the schools of Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, 
and Toledo, to use the same series of text-books, and if they are to enjoy the 
liberty of selecting their text-books as well as teachers, we do not see why this 
liberty should be withheld from the smaller cities and towns, or even from the 
townships. This cry for a state uniformity in school books is one of the big- 
gest educational humbugs which has yet been started, and the older States 
that have been " takeji in " by it, have injured rather than improved their 
schools. We speak advisedly on this point The wide dissatisfaction with the 
books selected, and the consequent opposition to their use, more than offset 
all the advantages arising from uniformity. Besides, the selection and adop- 
tion of a state series of school books alwavs invites such an amount of fierce 
squabbling and intrigue among publishers, that no board or committee can 
escape the suspicion and charge of corruption and bribery. 

The truth is there are educators that have uniformity on the brain. They 
would start all children into school at a uniform age ; would advance them 
uniformly by uniform books, courses, and methods ; and would bring them out 
uniformly at the close, on the same dead level of a uniform mediocrity. The 
fact that this uniform regime chains progressive teachers to plodders and 
bright pupils to dull ones, is deemed a trifle compared with the advantages of 
uniformity. Indeed, were it possible, these uniformists would cut down their 
tallest pupils and stretch up the shortest ones so that all would be of the same 
hight ! Uniformity and system are very desirable in school management, but 
it should be remembered that they have their natural limitations. In the matter 
of school books it is only necessary that there be a uniformity in the same 
school and district. Beyond this the advantages are not very weighty. If the 
General Assembly wishes to legislate on the text-book question, let an amend- 
ment to the school law be passed requiring local school boards to adopt text- 
books, and forbidding the changing of books, thus adopted, in less than from 
three to five years. This will secure all necessary uniformity, and it will also 
prevent the annoyance and loss of too frequent changes. 

We do not disapprove of the adoption of a state series of books in organ- 
izing new school systems, as in the Southern States. But as soon as the people 
are accustomed to the management of public schools, we would entrust the 
selection of teachers and text-books alike to the local school authorities. 
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COUNTY SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 

Practical wisdom places every important business enterprise under intelli- 
gent oversight and direction, and the more complicated the business and the 
more costly the materials handled, the more direct and thorough the super- 
vision. Thus railroads, mines, and manufactories are all watched over by men 
who are not only entrusted with their general direction, but who are charged 
with the special duty of seeing that each part of the work is done in the best 
possible manner. 

What universal experience has shown to be necessary in the management of 
business enterprises, is equally necessary in directing a system of education. 
Indeed there is not a reason that can be urged in favor of a directing head for 
a cotton-mill, that does not apply with equal force to the necessity of super- 
vision in a system of schools. Whether we consider the difficult and compli- 
cated processes involved, the nature and costliness of the material wrought 
upon, or the importance of the principles which guide to success, the cotton- 
mill is vastly inferior to the school, and mistakes in its management are far 
less destructive and serious. Besides, business enterprises are, as a general 
role, in the hands of those who have a pecuniary and personal interest in 
their success. The directors of a railroad or a factory are also stockholders, 
and if they, unwilling to depend upon their own wisdom, seek the guidance of 
a iddUful and experienced superintendent, much less can the local directors of 
onr schools, who often feel little personal interest in their success, be relied 
upon to give them efficiency and the highest usefulness. 

Bat it is too late in the history of school progress to discuss the importance 
of supervision as a means of school improvement Its value has been settled 
by the experience of all countries where it has been employed. To it more 
than to any other agency, normal training excepted, is due the great excel- 
lence of the school systems of Prussia and Holland. Supervision has been a 
potent agency in the elevation of the graded schools of our cities and towns. 
A wider observation fully justifies the statement we made a few years since, 
that '' there is not a system of graded schools in the State in efficient condition, 
in which this agency has been ignored ; and, other things being equal, tho 
thoroughness of their supervision is a measure of the efficiency and progress 
of the schools." It is also evident that what has proved so beneficial to the 
graded schools would prove equally valuable to the unclassified schools of the 
townships. Efficient supervision would vitalize these now neglected schools 
and greatly add to their efficiency and success. It is beyond question one of 
their greatest needs. 

The practical inquiry is. How can the township schools be provided with 
efficient direction and oversight ? The educators of the State are very gener- 
ally agreed that the most feasible plan is the adoption of a system of county 
supervision, and this opinion has prevailed for several years past It is not 
claimed that a single superintendent in each county will be able to give the 
several schools all the attention they require, and it is conceded that in some 
of the counties it will be difficult to secure superintendents fully qualified to 
discharge efficiently the duties of the office. But, all things considered, the 
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county system promises larger success than any other. Township supervision 
has, it is true, the advantage of more constant and personal oversight, but it 
fails to secure superintendents possessing the requisite qualifications, and all 
experience has proved it ineffective. Efficient supervision requires an intelli- 
gent, capable superintendent 

The plan of supervision by congressional or judicial districts, which is urged 
by some, would doubtless secure more competent officers than the county sys- 
tem, but they would be too far removed from the schools and their visits would 
necessarily be too unfrequent to accomplish what is needed. Nothing less 
than the thorough personal inspection of each school will suffice. The two 
essential conditions of an efficient supervisory system are competent superin- 
tendents and the direct and personal inspection of each school. These con- 
ditions are best met by county supervision. 

An approved bill creating the office of county school superintendent is now 
before the General Assembly, and it is hoped that it may receive the favorable 
action of both houses. It is essentially the same bill that was introduced into 
the last General Assembly, and its leading provisions are familiar to our Ohio 
readers. It throws around the office the necessary guards to protect it from 
the political caucus and from incompetent aspirants, and the salary stipulated, 
though too small, will command respectable ability and experience. 

The passage of this bill will introduce into our school system a new element 
of efficiency, the cost of whicl\ will be more than returned in increased success 
and progress. 



GREEK PREPARATION. 

We have long desired to see the courses of study in our colleges and high 
schools so adjusted that the latter should be a full and thorough preparation 
for the former. We have believed that such an adjustment would not only 
give the colleges more students, but that the standard of college education 
might thus be raised. Western colleges are unquestionably crippled by the 
inadequate and unequal preparation of their matriculates. This lack is great- 
est in Greek, since few high schools — and we may add academies — furnish 
competent Greek instruction. Indeed, Greek has become so exclusively a col- 
lege study that, were it not required for admission, it would probably not be 
taught in a single academy or high school in the State. With few exceptions 
it is studied only by students who are preparing for college. This makes 
Greek instruction in the preparatory schools irregular and expensive, and, 
except in the larger cities, practically excludes it from our high schools. 

With Latin the case is very different This is widely regarded as an essen- 
tial element of a thorough high school or academic course, and it is studied 
by boys and girls alike, and largely independent of its further study in higher 
institutions. In 1867 there were 2,431 high school students in Ohio studying 
Latin, while only 181 were in Greek. Essentially the same state of things 
existed in the academies and seminaries. 
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These and other facts which need not be stated, suggest that the omission of 
Greek preparation would largely remedy the want of harmony now existing 
between our colleges and high schools ; and, some four years since, we threw 
oat the suggestion for public consideration. We also suggested that the omis- 
sion of Greek should be made good by requiring increased preparation in the 
other branches ; and since the high schools can take their classes in Latin, 
mathematics, and natural science considerably beyond the present require- 
ments for admission to college, it was urged that it would be easy for them to 
famish more than an equivalent for the Greek, and that the scholastic require- 
ments for matriculation might thus be increased. 

This suggestion was at oncereceived with favor by high school teachers and 
by a considerable number of college officers, and two or three of the best en- 
dowed and most thorough colleges in the State partially adopted it in practice. 
The State Association of College Presidents and Professors, which was subse- 
qaently organized, took up the subject and gave it a full and thorough discus- 
sion, and, at the recent meeting in this city, it was unanimously agreed not to 
require Greek preparation in the case of high school students, but to furnish 
tbem an opportunity to make up the Greek to the grade of their other studies. 
This action was taken with a view of bringing the colleges into closer rela- 
tions and greater harmony with our public school system, and with no intention 
of reducing the amount of Greek now required for graduation. 

It will be seen by referring to the resolution found in the notice of the meet- 
ing, in another place, that while the Association consents to the omission of 
Greek, it does not, in expressed terms, require a full equivalent We regard 
this omission as very unfortunate, since we fear that the resolution will convey 
the idea that the standard of scholarship required for admission to our col- 
leges, is to be lowered, whereas it ought to be considerably raised. Our high 
schools do not ask the colleges to admit their students with less knowledge or 
maturity of mind than is required of other matriculates. On the contrary, our 
best high schools are ready to provide at least one year's more instruction in 
Latin than is now required, two years' more instruction in mathematics, and 
as many in natural science and the other English branches. What the high 
schools desire is that the omission of Greek preparation, which they can not 
famish, be more than made good by an increase in the knowledge and disci- 
phne which they can furnish. 

We feel confident that the wrong impression conveyed by the wording of the 
resolution, will be corrected at the Cleveland meeting in July next. Meanwhile 
let school boards make full provision for more thorough instruction in Latin in 
the high schools. We believe that Latin should be taught and thoroughly 
taught in every properly organized high school in the State. We know of no 
study equal to it as a means of establishing proper habits of study and thought, 
and it certainly has no superior in practical utility. Besides, the student who 
devotes one-third of his time to the study of Latin will, other things being 
equal, graduate from the high school as proficient in mathematics and natural 
science as the student who devotes all his time to these branches. We believe 
that this fact is fully settled by experiment 
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MISCELLANY. 

When notified that any subscriber has failed to receive the Monthly, we 

always remail the missing numbers. We are anxious that each subscriber may re- 
oeiye every number due him, and, to secure this result, we take great pains in mail- 
ing. In case any missing numbers for 1868 are called for, we can still supply them. 

We have bound a few volumes for 1868, which we will send by mail at $2.00 

a volume ; by express, at $1.75. Bound volumes from 1861 to 1867 inclusive, will be 
supplied at the same price. 

Wb have printed 500 copies of Ex-Gov. Cox's Oberlin Address in a separate 

pamphlet, which we will send by mail at 10 cents a copy, or $1.00 a dozen. 

' The wide demand for a practical course of instruction in language has induced 
ns to reprint in this number a former editorial on this subject, in which the various 
language lessons used in the schools of the country, are brought together and so ar- 
ranged that they constitute a graded series of exercises. This article together with 
the supplementary series entitled " Oral Lessons in English Grammar " reprinted in 
1867, will be reissued next month in pamphlet form. Price by mail 10 cents a copy, 
or $1.00 a dozen. 

Thb teachers and pupils of the Salem Union School surprised Supt. Hankie 

with a valuable New Year's gift, consisting of a silver cake-basket, ice-pitcher and 
goblets. The Bepuhlican adds : ** It is unnecessary to say that this remembrance of 
him was more tAan deserved ; the people of Salem feel that they owe much of the 
prosperity of their public schools to the energy and perseverance of Prof. Henkle.'' 

Thb Fifth Poweb. — Noticing Prof. Henkle's able and interesting item on Cube 
Numbers, I would mention the Fifth, as the simplest and most curious of all powers. 

The unit figure of the root is the same as the unit figure of the power. 

If the hundred figure of the root is odd, take 5 from the hundred figure of the 
power. 

Then if the unit figure is even, take the hundred figure (diminished by 5 as above) 
ixom 0, 10, 20, 7, 17, or 27, so as to make an even remainder, half of which is the ten 
figure of the root. 

If the unit figure is 1, 3, 7, or 9, take 0, 24, 80, or 4, respectively, from the next 
two figures ; the remainder divided by 5 gives the ten figure of the root. 

If the unit figure is 5, take 12 from the next two figures and divide by 25; the 
quotient may have to be increased by 4 or 8. 

In this way the fifth root of any perfect fifth power may be found. 

When the unit figure of the power is even, if it is an even multiple of 2, the ten 
figure must be two less. If the unit figure is an odd multiple of 2, the ten figure 
must be one greater. 

There are some ambiguities, and sometimes a figure must be borrowed, but this 
can easily be understood. 

Many other properties may be easily proved. 

dndnjiati, Dec., 1868. Bond. 

Pkbsonal. — Bev. B. D. Harper, D.D., of Xenia, 0., has been called to the presi- 
dency of the State University of Alfibama. Hon. Thos, H. Burrowes, editor of 

the Penn, School Journalf has accepted the presidency of the Agricultural College of 
Pennsylvania. Geo. H. Hampson, formerly principal of the South Grammar School 
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of this city, succeeds Mr. Hanson in the State Street School.— A. C. Deuel, formerly 
and for many years in charge of the Urbana schools, is acting as agent forD. Apple- 
ton & Go. in Western Ohio, and Geo. Eennon is agent for the same house in Northern 
Ohio. 

Cincinnati. — All the pupils in the public schools are receiving instruction in draw- 
ing, and the progress made so far is very encouraging. Snpt. Hancock says in his 
report : ** Whatever may be the general result of the experiment, it will be vain to 
expect, whatever of skill or devotion may be brought to the work by the teachers 
employed, that all these pupils, or any large portion of them even, shall be trained 
up into accomplished artists ; but we shall train the hand and eye of all — the hand to be 
more skillful in all its work, and the eye to have truer and keener perception of the 
beautiful in art and in nature. In realizing our anticipations in this, we shall do 
mneh to elevate the character and tastes of our whole people." Map- drawing is also 
regularly and systematically taught, and the results already attained decide the suc- 
cess of the experiment. Indeed, the primary and secondary instruction of the Gin- 
einnati schools is now largely based on Pestalozzian principles, and, as the new 
methods are earnestly and intelligently used, we shall soon be able to examine re- 
salts. We are watching the progress of this reform with great interest, and, we may 

add, with little solicitude, for we believe it to be in the right direction. We take 

pleasure in sa.ying that we begin the year with a fine list of subscribers in the city. 
The nth District (Mr. Wheeler) takes 26 copies; the 15th District (Mr. Enell) 17 
ooples; the 13th District (Mr. Thompson), 14 copies f the 8th District (Mr. Peale), 

12 copies. Other districts have done well. 

BiTTON. — The public schools of this city have the confidence of the citizens and 
the liberal support of the school board, and, as a consequence, they are making very 
eocoaraging progress. The principals of the several district schools devote about 
one-half of their time to the work of supervision, and special attention is given to 
the primary grades. Among the important changes efifected in methods of instruc- 
tion are the combination of the phonic and word methods of teaching primary read- 
ing ; the introduction of practical language lessons ; and the omission of mental 
arithmetic as a separate exercise in the intermediate grades. One-third of the in- 
struction of the primary grades is imparted by oral methods. This instruction in- 
cludes geography, number, language, etc. Inventive drawing (Krusi's method) is 
taught in the lower grades, and drawing, in connection with map-drawing, in all the 
grades. Map-drawing is made an essential part of the geographical course, and is 
successfully taught. The pupils in the lower primary grades are taught to print in 
connection with reading, but in the upper primaries they are taught writing. A 
marked improvement in penmanship has been secured by examining the pupils 
therein and giving due credit for success, as in other branches. English grammar is 
now taught only in the last two years of the grammar-school course. We would like 
to refer to these changes more in detail, but a simple reference to them is sufficient to 
give some idea of the good work now being carried forward in the Dayton schools. 
The source of much of this progress is the teachers' meeting which the several prin- 
cipals have made a valuable means of professional training. These meetings are held 

in each district the last school hour of each Friday. The growth of the city has 

necessitated the organization of a new school district to be called the Sixth, and the 
erection of a large school building, which will be ready for use in the spring. The 

cost, including the furniture, will be about $50,000. Mr. H. B. Furness, late of 

Milwaukee, has resigned the principalship of the Third District School to accept a 
similar position at Gleveland. He is succeeded by Mr. N. L. Hanson, of Columbus, 
at a salary of $1,500. Mr. A. Thomas and Miss Wait have resigned their positions 
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in the High School, and the former is sneoeeded by Mr. B. C. Noyes, late of Doyer, 
N. H., and the latter by Miss Conklin, of Bellefontaine. 

Bellefontaime. — The public schools are divided into fire grades of two schools 
each, with the exception of the second grade which has three schools. This gives 
eleven schools and as many teachers. Ont of 1200 yonth of legal school age, about 
700 are enrolled in the schools. The teachers have made great efforts to secure a 
better attendance and to break up all truancy and tardiness, and with some degree 
of success. They have made a gain of 25 per cent, on the attendance of last year. 
The course of study has recently been revised with some decided improvements. 
Primary text- books in arithmetic and geography have been thrown out of the lower 
classes and oral instruction substituted. Increased attention is given to practical in- 
struction in language, and compositions are written in all the grades above the first pri- 
mary. In the two lower grades pupils are examined, and promoted, individually or in 
classes, as fast as they are prepared, and individual promotions are also made in the 
upper grades, though the regular class promotions occur only once a year. The new 
course of study in the high schools covers four years, and is one of the best arranged 

courses that we have seen. The schools are in charge'of Mr. Joseph Shaw whose 

salary is $1,200. Miss Cunningham, of Lima, and Miss Stewart, of Newark, two 
excellent teachers, have charge of the high 'schools. 

Xenia. — The Torchlight speaks in high praise of the eflSciency of the public schools 
as shown by the recent examinations. The colored schools, in charge of Mr. J. fi. 
Blackburn, are specially commended for their thoroughness. The classes in astron- 
omy, algebra, etc., acquitted themselves with great credit. In referring to the pri- 
mary schools, the editor speaks intelligently respecting their great importance and 
the necessity of their being taught by zealous and competent teachers. He pays the 
teachers in charge of the rooms visited, a high compliment for their tact and skill in 
instruction and management. We recently visited the high school, and can indorse 
all that is said of its efficiency. Mr. Patterson is building up one of the best high 
schools in the State. A literary society, called the " Euphranian ", is connected 
with the school, and is in a prosperous condition. We take it that the " life-current '* 
to which the Torchlight alludes, flows from efficient supervision. The Xenia Col- 
lege, in charge of Prof. Wm. Smith, affords facilities for acquiring a business and 
scientific education or for preparing for the Junior year of college. The college ad- 
mits both male and female students, and is well attended. 

Mansfield. — The following statistics are selected from the report of Supt. Parker 
for the term ending Dec. 4th, 1868 : Whole number of pupils enrolled, 1076 ; average 
daily attendance, 922 ; average daily absence, 50 ; average per cent, of attendance, 
94^ ; per cent, of punctuality, 99^ ; number of cases of tardiness, 600 ; number of 
pupils neither absent nor tardy, 64 ; number of pupils who have been truants, 38; 
number of pupils enrolled in high school, 78 ; per cent, of attendance in high school, 
97. The board has recently adopted the '' 90 per cent." rule of the Columbus schools 
and a still higher per cent, of regularity is anticipated. This rule gives a holiday 
to all pupils whose monthly average in attendance, punctuality, deportment, and 
scholarship, is 90 per cent, or over. Pupils whose general average for the month is 
less than 90 per cent., or whose standing in any study is below 80 per cent., are de- 
nied the holiday and are subjected to an examination. Recitations lost by absence, 
except when occasioned by the pupil's own sickness, are marked failures. We shall 
notice how much this extra inducement of a monthly holiday adds to the regularity 
of the pupils, and especially if the time thus gained equals one-half the time lost 
by the holiday. 
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MiAMiSBURG. — As evidences of progress we record the completion of the new school 
building, with the addition of a wing, 52 ft. by 42 ft. and two stories high ; the re- 
modeling of the old building ; and the furnishing of both with new furniture and 
hot-air stoves. The school grounds have also been enlarged and much improved. 
The effect of these improvements on the schools is very marked, and a new interest 
has been awakened in the community. The visits of parents to the schools are now 
quite frequent, and pupils and teachers are thereby greatly stimulated and encour- 
aged. The number of pupils enrolled last term was 354, with an average daily at- 
tendance of 307. The per cent, of attendance on the average number of pupils be- 
longing, was 93. Supt. L. 0. Foost is assisted by seven teachers. 

• 

Canton.— The board of education has adopted a rule forbidding, under penalty of 
immediate removal, the introduction of any religious exercises or " views " into the 
public schools- Instead of such exercises, the teachers are required to give, at the 
opening of the schools each half day, a "lecture", not exceeding three minutes in 
length, on "obedience to teachers, application to study, respectful conduct to oiti- 
lens", etc. A memorial to the board to rescind the rule called out a furious re- 
sponse from its author, and both the memorial and the response have been published 
together in pamphlet form. If this defense of their action expresses the views of all 
the members of the Canton board, we suggest that they issue an edict forbidding the 
Almighty from entering, either " directly or indirectly ", the schools under their 
control. This would supplement and complete the work begun. 

giDKUY. The report of the public schools for October shows an enrollment of 570 

pupils; an average enrollment of 564 ; and a daily attendance of 556—- the daily at- 
tendMce being 95 per cent of the average enrollment. The per cent, of punctuality 
¥u 98. All cases of absence and tardiness were excused. We also learn that all the 
classes are subjected to critical test examinations by the superintendent, and that a 
standing of at least 80 per cent, in all branches is required as a condition of promo- 
tion. A teachers' institute or meeting is held every Monday evening. The schools, 
as we have before announced, are in charge of Dr. W. C. Catlin, formerly of Ohio, 
but who for a few years past, has been connected with the schools of Michigan. 
Mrs. Catlin has charge of the higher department. 

Upper Sanpuskt. The report of Supt. Myers for the four months ending Deo. 

21st, shows an enrollment of 591 pupils, with an average daily attendance of 370. 
The per cent, of attendance on the average number belonging was 92>^. The whole 
number of cases of tardiness was-348, or less than one case to a pupil. A consider- 
able number of non-resident pupils atttend the high school, and an efficient literary 
society is sustained. We are glad to notice that Latin is taught. 

Greenville. The report of Supt. Macomber for the first term of the school year 

shows an enrollment of 537 pupils j an average daily attendance of 355 ; and an 
average per cent, of attendance of 89. The number of pupils pursuing algebra was 
36; geometry, 12; Latin, 14 ; German, 8; French, 7. 

Alliance College. — A failure to make a close train connection at Alliance recent- 
ly, gave us an opportunity to make a brief visit to the new college which opened in 
August last. We were surprised to find so large a number of students and to meet 
with such evidence of future success. The building is one of the finest college edi- 
fices in the State. It is 100 by 102 feet, four stories high, and contains an audience 
hall, 66 by 100 feet ; a chapel, 63 by 35 ft. ; a laboratory, 33 by 20 ft. ; eight recita- 
tion rooms, each 33 ft. square ; smaller rooms for reception and business offices ; and 
wide halls an^ stairways. The audience hall is beautifully frescoed, and all the rooms 
are handsomely finished. A Ladies' Boarding Hall, with accommodations for sixty 
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boarders, is nearly completed. We visited the class-roociB of Prof. Benton, formerly 
President of the N. W. Christian University at Indianapolis, Ind., and Prof. Hins- 
dale, and received in each a very cordial welcome. We were with old friends. We 
also met with President Errett who seems well fitted for his position. 

Kenton College. — President Tappan, of Eenyon College, was inaugurated on the 
18th of January. The exercises consisted of the installation address by Bishop 
Mcllvaine ; the faculty's address of welcome by Prof. Geo. A. Strong ; the students' 
address of welcome by Mr. Leggett, of the Senior class ; the inaugural address by 
President Tappan ; brief addresses by Governor Hayes and School Commissioner 
Norris ; and the singing of the inauguration psalm. Eenyon and its live President 
have our best wishes. 



INSTITUTES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

Ashtabula County. — A two days* institute was held at Orwell, Dec. 31st and Jan. 
1st. The instructors were Prof. J. Marvin, of Alleghany College, Pa., in arithme- 
tic, grammar, and school management ; H. U. Johnson, principal of the Orwell Nor- 
mal Institute, in geography and reading ; and Miss Julia Smith in vocal music. The 
session, though brief, was spirited and profitable. Sixty teachers were present. — 
The Orwell Normal Institute enrolls this term 120 students, and there is a growing 
interest in professional preparation for the work of teaching. 

Guernsey County. — Supt. McBurney writes that the institute held at Cambridge 
• beginning Dec. 28th, was a decided success. Nearly one hundred teachers were in 
attendance. Thos. W. Harvey, of Painesville, was the principal instructor, and all 
were delighted with his lessons and lectures. A considerable number of practical 
topics were discussed by the members. On Tuesday evening Rev. Mr. Meloy ga?e a 
fine lecture on " Now and Then." The Monthly received twenty-three subscribers, 
which gives us over seventy subscribers in Guernsey county, received since last 
August. Well done. 

Van Wert. — A teachers* institute was held at Van Wert, the five days beginning 
Dec. 21st, 1868. Eighty-three active teachers were in attendance, and the institute 
was otherwise a glorious success. Col. D. F. DeWolf, of Toledo, and Capt. Wm. 
Mitchell, of Columbus, were the principal instructors. Col. DeWoif gave instruction 
in reading, arithmetic, and geography ; Capt. Mitchell in language culture, English 
grammar, and school management ; and Prof. C. S. Crossman, of Van Wert, in vocal 
music. The practical character of the instruction gave the highest satisfaction to 
all present. The teachers in Van Wert county are determined to be second to none. 

W. R. 

Franklin County. — The annual session of the county institute was held at Wester- 
ville, the five days beginning Dec. 28th, 1868. The townships were fairly repre- 
sented, and the exercises elicited a good degree of interest. Prof. Edward Orton, of 
Antioch College, was the principal instructor, and his lectures gave great satisfaction. 
He was assisted by Mr. C. R. Paine, of the Columbus High School, and Mr. A. W. 
Williamson, of Central College. 

Auglaize County.— Over thirty teachers met at Wapakoneta, Dec. 5th, 1868, and 
organized a county teachers' association by adopting a constitution and electing 
ofl&cers. After this business was transacted. Rev. Mr. Smith delivered an interest- 
ing address on *' Moral Culture in Public Schools." It was agreed to hold a teachers' 
institute, to open the second week of August next. 
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Jackson County. — The teachers' institute was in session at Jaokson 0. H., the 
five days beginning Dec. 28th and ending January 1st. There were fifty-three 
teachers present. Oar lecturer was Prof. W. H. Young, of Ohio University. The 
reports of school afi'airs in the several townships, show an increase of wages over 
the previous school year, and substantial progress generally. Prof. Young pre- 
sented the Monthly, and received some 14 subscribers. Qt, W. F. 

Obbenvillb. — The Darke County Teachers' Association held a three days' session 
in Greenville, commencing Dec. 30th, 1868. About fifty teachers were in attendance. 
Papers on vlfious topics of interest were read, and the discussions were lively and 

interesting. Friday evening, Jan. Ist, was devoted to the dedication of the new 

school building. Addresses were delivered by Dr. Merrick, President of the 0.' W, 
University, and Dr. Dorsey, of Piqua. The above information was accompanied 
with the names of 19 subscribers. 

FiNDLAY. — We closed our county institute on Friday evening, Jan. 1st, after an 
interesting and pleasant session of five days. The instructors were R. W. Stevenson, 
of Norwalk, and E. Miller, superintendent of the schools of this place. A publio 
lecture was delivered each evening to large and attentive audiences. The one hun- 
dred and ten teachers in attendance took quite an interest in the instructions and 
exercises, and will go out still better qualified for the discharge of their responsible 
duties. A general desire for morb professional knowledge was evinced by the rais- 
ing of a club of 33 subscribers foe the Educational Monthly. J. B. 

State Association of Gbaded School Supbbintbndents. — This Association met 
at the private ofl9ce of the Governor on Tuesday, Deo. 29th, 1668. Pres. Oowdery, of 
Ssodasky, called the meeting to order, and the secretary being absent, G. W. Walker, 
of Newark, was chosen secretary. 

The president briefly stated the objects of the meeting, and, on motion of John 
Hancock, all persons at the head of graded schools, whether called superintendents 
or principals, were declared entitled to membership. Twenty-six persons entitled to 
membership under this motion, were present. 

On ipotion of Mr. Hancock, the president was requested to invite the college presi- 
dents and professors, and also Mr. E. E. White, to be present and take part in the 
discussions. 

Mr. W. D. Henkle, of Salem, gave a report on the ** Method! and Frequency of 
Examinations." A discussion upon the report, including the merits of examination 
and the need of general culture and taste for study, was engaged in by Messrs. Han- 
cock, of Cincinnati, Ricko£f, of Cleveland, Cowdery, of Sandusky, Crosby, of Lima, 
and Smith, of Dayton. 

Mr. Henkle, of Salem, chairman of the committee, reported that the officers of this 
Association shall consist of a president, secretary, and an executive committee con- 
sisting of five members ; and, on motion, W. D. Henkle, J. 0. Ridge, of Dayton, S. 
Findley, of Akron, were appointed a committee to nominate officers for the ensuing 
year. 

Mr. Cowdery, of Sandusky, made a report on " Practical Moral Lessons in Schools." 
Discussed by Mr. Henkle, Of Salem. 

Mr. Hancock, of Cincinnati, read a report on a ** Truancy Law." The subject was 
discussed by Messrs. Cowdery, Henkle, Peaslee, of Cincinnati, and White, of Colum- 
bus. All the speakers favored proper legislation. 

By request, Pres. Tappan read an important resolution adopted by the Association 
of College Presidents and Professors, agreeing to admit high school students to col- 
ege, who are not prepared in Greek. President Cowdery responded to the resolution. 
6 
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Mr. John Ogden, of TennesBoe, was called upon, and responded witli appropriate 
and encouraging remarks. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : President, M. F. Cow- 
dery, of Sandusky j Secretary, G. W. Walker, of Newark ; Executive Committee, 
John Hancock, Cincinnati, A. J. Bickoff, Cleveland, Geo. S. Ormshy, Xenia, Wm. 
Smith, Dayton, and Hon. John A. Norris, State School Commissioner. 

The thanks of the Association were tendered to Gov. Hayes for the courtesy ex- 
tended to the educational men, in the reception at his residence on Monday evening 
and the use of his private office for their meeting. 

The association adjourned to meet at Cleveland on Monday, the 5th of July, 1869. 

G. W. Walker, Sec'tf. 

OTHER STATES. 

Indiana. — The State Teachers' Association met at Richmond, December 29th, 30th, 
and 3lBt. Some three hundred teachers were present, and the meeting is considered 
the largest and best in the history of the Association. The three evenings were re- 
spectively devoted to the inaugural address of President Shortridge, an address by 
W. H. Venable, Cincinnati, on " Practical Education " — an able plea for disciplinary 
training — and an address by W. D. Henkle, Salem, Ohio, on ** Mind and Matter ", 
which we had the pleasure of hearing. The first paper, read by H. S. McRae, Mnn- 
oie, Ind., was on the '' Compensation of Teachers." The main idea was that teach- 
ers' compensation is governed by the general law of supply and demand, and, hence, 
that the only remedy for low wages is to create a public demand for a higher order 
of teaching. The second paper, read by W. A. Bell, Indianapolis, was on tlie 
" Course of Study for our Public High Schools ". The reading of each of these 
papers was followed by a spirited and able discussion, in which a large number of 
members participated. Papers were also read by Thomas Charles, Indianapolis, on 
''Amendments to the School Law " j by Cyrus W. Hodgin, Richmond, on "Compo- 
sition Writing"; by A. W. Gow, Evansville, on "Compulsory Education"; by 
Prof. J. Tingley, of Asbury University, on " Methods of Teaching Natural Science 
in Common Schools " ; by Geo. B. Loomis, Indianapolis, on " Music in Common 
Schools" — an excellent paper; and by J. M. Olcott, Terre Haute, on " The Relation 
of Colleges to Public Schools " — all of which, for want of time, were received with- 
out discussion. Calvin Townsend, Esq., Rochester, N. Y., gave a practical and in- 
teresting lecture on " The Study of the Science of Government ". Hon. B. C. Hobba, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, delivered a brief address, in which he paid a 
high tribute to the pioneer educators of Ohio, referring eloquently to Rev. Dr. Bish- 
op, Samuel Lewis, Wm. H. McGuflFey, 0. M. Mitchell, Albert Pickett, Joseph Ray, 
Alexander Einmott, Dr. Locke, Prof. Drury, H. H. Barney, and Lyman Harding. 
He also alluded to the educators from Ohio present, and acknowledged Indiana's in- 
debtedness to Ohio for assistance in the great work of popular education. Three of 
the Ohio delegation present were called out by the Association. Mr. Hancock ex- 
cused himself) being obliged to leave for the train. Mr. Henkle alluded to the organ- 
ization of the Association and its three subsequent meetings, which he attended; 
and to the decision of the Supreme Court striking down the school system, and his 
emigration from the State. He paid a high compliment to the Association, and re- 
ferred to the ability and dignity which had characterized its proceedings. He ex- 
tended a cordial invitation to the teachers of Indiana to attend the next meeting of 

the Ohio Association to be held at Cleveland in July next. Among the resolutions 

passed was one declaring it to be the duty of the General Assembly to provide equal 
educational advantages for all the youth of the State, without regard to color; 
another pledging earnest co-operation in the temperance movement ; and another de- 
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elsriog that '' the use of tobacco should be prohibited in and about the school^house, 
and that it is the duty of every teacher, on all proper occasions, to*dissuade others, 
by both precept and example, from a habit so useless, so disgusting, so debasing, and 
solDJarioQS to both body and mind."— —We have only space to add that this meet- 
ing indicates the rapid progress which Indiana is making^in school affairs. 

Tknnksskk. — The annual meeting of the State Teachers' Association, held at Mem- 
phis, Deo. 30th and 31st, was well attended by the earnest friends of the free'school 
lystem of the State, and the proceedings have the ring of battle and coming tri- 
nmph. The cordial welcome of the Association to the city, the generous hospitality 
extended to the members, and the large attendance of citizens at the different ses- 
BioQ8, all oontributed to the success and interest of the meeting. Addresses were de- 
llTeredbj Col. J. T. Leath, President of the Memphis Board of Education, welcom- 
ing the Association ; by President Bosson in response ; by Prof. A. G. Brown, of 
Memphis, on " The Importance of the Study of the Classics " j by Rev. C. F. P. 
Bancroft, of Lookout Mountain, on "The' Work of Common Schools"; by Rev. 
Barnas Sears, B.D., Agent of the Peabody Fund, on ** The Educational Needs of the 
Sonth"; by Rev. H. S. Bennett, of Nashville, and Judge N. A. Patterson, of Win- 
cheater, in memoriam of Rev. J. Gt, McKee, late Superintendent of Schools for David- 
son connty ; by Kev. Dr. Pearne, of Knoxville, on " The Obligation of the State to 
proride Free Popular Education " ; and by Gen. Eaton, State School Superintend- 
wt, on the " Free School Law of Tennessee". Very full abstracts of most of these 
addresses were published in the Memphis Posty and we find them remarkably well- 
aimed and effective. They unitedly present a defense of free schools which should 
silence all opposition. We are specially pleased with the able ^addresses of Dr. 
Sears and Dr. Pearne-y-the one showing that universal education is the great need of 
tiiefioQth, and the other demonstrating that it is the bounden duty of the State to 
seeore universal education through efficient free-school systems. The subject of 
"School Discipline" was briefly discussed by Rev. J. D. Robinson, of Edgefield, 
Md H. E. Andrews and Rev. H. F. Bowman, of Memphis, with the usual verdict, 
"Not agreed". Resolutions were passed favoring a uniformity of school books 
throaghout the State and approving of the series selected by the State Superintend- 
ent; insisting on an exact and prompt compliance on the part of the State authori- 
ties with the provisions of the law appropriating school moneys ; expressing confi- 
dence in the sufficiency of the school law, and deprecating its material modification 
or repeal ; and discountenancing the use of tobacco by teachers or scholars. A com- 
mittee was appointed to consider a proposition to publish a Tennessee Department in 
the Ohio Educational Monthly (Tennessee Edition), which, on recommendation of 
the committee, was accepted, and Gen. John Eaton, State Superintendent, was unani- 
mously appointed editor. Col. Wilcox, Secretary of the Association, announced that 
Dr. Sears, Agent of the Peabody Fund, had pledged $100 to aid in circulating the 
MoNTHLT in Tennessee. The following are the principal officers elected : President, 
Hon. Wm. Bosson ; Secretary and Treasurer, M. C. Wilcox ; and Cor. Secretary, 
0. E. Waters. The next meeting will be held in Chattanooga, August 18th and 19th. 

The winter session of Lookout Mountain College, in charge^^of Prof. C. F. P. 

Bancroft, has opened auspiciously, some seventy students being in attendance. Tho 
normal class numbers thirty-one, which is a good beginning. 

CoNSKCTicuT. — Secretary Northrop has undertaken a great work in this State, and 
he is carrying it triumphantly forward. There is already a great advance in the 
amount of money raised by taxation ; the old rate-bill system is abolished ; the at- 
tendance upon the teachers' institutes is largely increased ; and the evidence of an 
awakening popular interest in education is manifest and gratifying. When ho ftrat 
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entered the office, the Legislature considered $1,800 a sufficient salary; now hen- 
oeives a salary of $3,000 and $500 for expenses. All this good news we anticipated 
when we heard that the people of Connecticut had detej^mined to put a live edocator 
in contact with her school system, with a fair chance to galvanize it into life. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

FiEST Pbinciplbs op Popular Eduoation awd Public Instruction. By S. S. Kak- 
DALL, Superintendent of Puhlic Schools of New York City. New York : Harper 
& Brothers. 

Thirty years ago this work might have served some useful purpose, and we are 
puzzled to account for its very late appearance. The author innocently informs ua 
that its " great central truths " were imbibed at that early period from his eminent 
fellow-laborers, but he fails to tell us how he has kept them from fermentation or 
change. But one explanation occurs to us. These imbibed truths must have been 
written out at the time and been since preserved in bottles hermetically sealed and 
unexposed to heat or. light. On second thought, the sealed bottles seem quite no- 
necessary, since the author's style is better for sealing up ideas than any patent pro- 
cess yet discovered. Indeed, it would take a lively thought near half a centnrj to 
work its way from the middle of one of these labyrinthic sentences to either end I 
Yes I the mystery is solved. This work is a sort of self-preserved mummy which tbe 
enterprising publishers have dug up and clothed in attractive typography to test the 
perceptive training of American teachers. Thanks to an extra course of object lei- 
sons, we see it. It is a mummy and nothing more ! 

A Practical Gramic ar of thb English Language ; with Analysis of Sentenoes. 
By Rev. Pbtbr Bullions, D.D., late Professor of Languages, and Author of a 
Series of G-rammars, Greek, Latin, and English, on the same Plan. Revised Edi- 
tion. New York : Sheldon & Co. 

It is now full twenty years since we first tested this work by actual use in the class 
room. The result of the trial was a very favorable opinion of its merits, and we 
have since regarded it as worthy of a place among the few good books in this branch 
of study. A cursory glance at the revised edition reveals the familiar order and 
method of the first edition, but a skillful hand has pruned away remembered defects 
and added important improvements and changes. An examination of these altera- 
tions shows that they are judicious, and that the work has thereby been better adapted 
to the present needs of our schools. We are specially pleased with the changes in- 
troduced in the treatment of the verb and the sentence. The new classification of 
sentences on the three bases of the form and the nature of the affirmation and of the 
number of propositions, is logical and exhaustive. Indeed, the whole subject of syn- 
tax is treated in a clear and practical manner. The division of the text into para- 
graphs and the subordination of details to principles by the use of different sizes of 
type, make the work very convenient for dtudy or reference. The typography is 
•very clear and attractive. In brief, our examination of this work confirms the high 
opinion formed of the first edition. 

A FouBTREN Weeks Course in Descriptive Astronomy. By J. Dorman Steklb, 
A.M., Principal of Elmira Free Academy. New York : A. S. Barnes & Co. 16mo. 
Pp. 318. 

This little book contains much more matter than would be expected from its title, 
and is very well adapted for use as a text- book in those schools that can afford tode- 
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70te but little time to Astronomj. The recently established solar parallax has been 
used in estimating planetary, distanoes, and in other respects the author appears to 
haye arailed himself of the results of liring astronomers. We can not help think- 
ing that too much space is given to solar spots (15 pp.) and other physical phenomena 
of little practical value, to the exclusion of mathematical mattter which is not only 
more interesting, bat is of greater worth as a means of discipline. 

Lessons in Elbubntabt Chkmistrt ; Inorganic and Organic. By Hbvbt E. Roscob, 
fi.A., F.R.S., Professor in Owens College, Manchester. New York : Wm. Wood 
& Co. 18mo., pp. 384. 

This compact little volume is the first reprint of an English text-book without 
"additions by the American editor", which we have seen for some time. It is a 
good exposition of the views of that portion of the new school of chemists which 
adopt the whole unitary system, including the doctrine of types, quantiquivalence^ 
eto. The recent publications in this country have copied largely from this treatise. 
While we do not advise its use as a textrbook, we still wish to commend it heartily to 
toaebers who wish to obtain a clear and concise statement of the so-called Modern 
Gliemistry. 

Hi Philosophb Sous lbs Toits. Par Emilb Souvbstbb. First American Edition. 
New York : Leypoldt & Holt. 

Otto's Fbbnch Convbrsation-Gbahmab. Thoroughly revised by Ebbdinand Boohbb, 
Instructor in French at Harvard College. New York : Leypoldt & Holt. Cincin- 
nati: Robert Clarke So Co. 

1. Le Philosophe Sous les Toits, or the Auie Philotopher, is a charming book, and 

we are glad to see it adapted to the wants of the Frenoh student by a glossary of 

idioms at the end of the volume. Such a book answers a double purpose ; it helps 

tie learner to acquire a knowledge of the language and it is in itself a powerful re- 

eooimendation to the study of a literature that possesses such treasures. 

2. Otto's Conversational French Grammar is true to its name. It combines the 
features of the Ollendorf and of the Robertsonian methods, without the silliness of 
the sentences and the inordinate length of exercises which render so tiresome all the 
books that I have seen on the Ollendorf method. It is, besides, much more syste* 
matio. I know no book in this country superior to it for the purpose it professes. In 
elementary French instruction, it fills the same place that Harkness' books do in 
Greek and Latin. Still, though I can not as yet speak from practical experience, I 
wonld rather, if I had my own way, make the study of Otto's Grammar posterior to 
a dose of Prendergast's Mastery of Languages, as applied to Frenoh. See an article 
on '^ Prendergast's Mastery Series " in a late number of this journal. T. E. S. 

Oliver Optio's Maoazinb: Our Boys and Girls. Issued Every Week. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. $2.50 a year. 

This illustrated juvenile magazine contains sixteen large 8vo. pages, and has good 
reason for claiming to be the cheapest and best periodical for young people published 
in the United States. It is edited by Oliver Optic ( Wm. T. Adams), who, as a writer 
for the young, is the rival of Peter Parley. The magazine has a high moral tone, 
and its aim is not only to amuse and entertain, but to improve the mind and heart. 

North American Review. Edited by Profs. Jambs Russell Lowell and B. W. 
OuRNEY. Boston : Fields, Osgood & Co. $6.00 a year ; single numbers, $1.50. 

The January number of this incomparable American quarterly has the following 
table of contents : I. Gottfried Wilhelm Liebnitz. By A. B. Kroeger. II. The Men- 
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Ul Faculties of Bnitet. By George S. Carey. III. The Tariff of the United States. 
By E. H. Derby. IV. Sir Richard Steele. By H. T. Taokerman. Y. Th^ New GaU- 
logue of Harrard College Library. By Charles A. Cutter. YI. Railroad Inflation. 
By Charles F. Adams, Jr. YII. Karl Otto Yon Bismarok-Schonhansen. By H. Yil- 
lard. YIII. The Revolution in England. By Goldwin Smith. IX. A Look Before 
and After. By James Russell Lowell. Z. Critical Notices. List of some recent 
Publications. 

Our Exchavoks. — We noticed briefly last month a considerable number of our lit- 
erary exchanges, intending to complete the list this month and to give some attention 
to our educational exchanges, at least to the new ones. But our space Is filled, and 
our good intentions can not be carried out before our next issue. We giro address 
and subscription price of those now on our table : 

Thb Nation. Eighth Yolume. E. L. G^dkin A Co., New York. $5.00. 

Harpkh's Wkekly. Illustrated. Harper A Brothers, New York. $4.00. 

The Independent. Weekly. Henry C. BoWen, New York. $2.50. 

Packard's Monthly. The Youn^ Men's Magazine. S. S. Packard, New York. 
$1.00. 

Every Saturday. Seventh Yolume. Fields, Osgood & Co., Boston. $5.00. 

The Medical Record. Published Monthly by Wm. Wood A Co., New York. 
$4.00. 

The Medical Investigator. A Monthly Journal. C. S. Halsey, Chicago. $2.50. 

Onward : Mayne Reid's Magazine. Carleton, New York. $3.50. 

The Manufacturer and Builder. Western A Co., New York. $1.50. 

The National Sunday School Teacher. Adams, Blackmer A Lyon, Chicago. $1.50 

^HE Sunday School Times. J. C. Garrigues A Co., Philadelphia. $1.50. 

The Maine Journal or Education. Successor to ** The Maine NormaL" Brown 
Thurston, Portland. $1.50. 

The Indiana Teacher. Shortridge, Brown A Bell, Indianapolis. $1.50 

Kentucky Journal op Education. Z. F. Smith, Supt. Pub. Instruction, Frankfort, 
Ky. $2.00. 

Southern Illinois Teacher. Semi-Monthly Paper. Joel G. Morgan, Cairo, 111. 
$1.50. 

The Illustrated Educational Bulletin. Published Quarterly by A. S. Barnes A 
Co., New York. 20 cts. 

The Educational Record. Published Quarterly by Wm. Wood A Co., New York 
25 cts. 

The Book Buyer. Published Monthly by Charles Scribner A Co., New York. 25cts. 

Carroll's Literary Register. Published Monthly by"R. W. Carroll A Co., Cincin- 
nati. 25 cts. 

D. H. Baldwin, Cincinnati, advertises Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons. He was 
formerly a member of the teaching fraternity, and is trustworthy and reliable. 



AJ!f ORGAN AS A PBEMITTM! 

To the person who secures the largest number of subscribers to the Ohio Educa- 
tional Monthly between January Ist and December 1st, 1869, I will present a 
TAiriiOB A FABIiEir POBTABIiE OBeADT. PBICE, $75.00. 

This is a fine instrument for schools. Other liberal premiums are offered. Send 

for specimen copies and circulars. 

E. E. WHITE, Publisher. 
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HISTOEICAL PROGRESS OF EDUCATION. 

If we could see clearly each step in the historical progress of 
education, we should have also the precise measure of the progress 
T^e iiave made, and we should see equally clear what improve- 
Dientfl are needed. It would be the very best chart, not merely 
of what we have done, but of what we ought to do. But unfor- 
tunately there is nothing more difficult than to get an exact pic- 
ture of what was done many ages ago. What we do now is re- 
corded by the art of printing, and multiplied in so many forms, 
that it becomes imperishable in the human mind. After ages 
will know exactly what we do in the schools of Ohio ; but we 
only know, in a very obscure way, what was done in the classic 
ages, or in the primitive ages of Europe. 

I endeavor to form in my own mind some general view of the 
prevalent ideas in education in different periods of the world, in 
order to see where we are in the intellectual progress of man- 
kind. I see, first, that the elements of knowledge, such as read- 
ing and writing, existed in the very earliest period of the world. 
The oldest monuments show us writing in some form ; and Job 
speaks of the pen. The elements of learning, therefore, always 
existed. The Egyptian and the Hebrew both had them, and cul- 
tivated them. But how far were they available to the people? 
In the very nature of things, learning — education of any kind — 
was confined to very few, and anything like popular education, 
in anything except physical exercise, was liter^Hy impossible. 
7 
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Here. is, in fact, the great and vital distinction of modern educa- 
tion. We remember — and at that period it must have seemed 
wonderful — how Christ sent to John as the evidence of his divine 
mission, that the gospel was preached to the poor. We may say 
now of education, that it is given to the poor, — ^and the gospel is a 
large part of education. Herein we see the two leading facts in 
ancient education, that the ancients had the elements of learn- 
ing, reading and writing, but that they were so confined to the 
few that they who had them, were called the Saqes of mankind, 
and were they who gave laws and formed governments. Hence 
we see another vital principle, but just developed and best illus- 
trated in the United States, that popular education is the founda- 
tion of popular government, and that without the former the 
latter can not exist. Thus we arrive, by a mere glance at the 
great educational facts of five thousand years, at a few vital prin- 
ciples. 

Let us now see how these principles were applied, and how 
they may be improved upon. We next look at the modes of edu- 
cation. 

I see, in tlje progress of education, four distinct schools of edu- 
cation, each succeeding one rising higher than the others, but 
each having some merits not belonging to the others, nor yet 
united into one system. If this be true, we have before us the 
great problem of education not yet fully solved. It is to unite 
the elements of all good education. If we look at the several 
schools prevalent at different periods, we shall see this : 

1. The first mode of education was what I call Physical It 
embraced something of the moral and scholastic, but they were 
subordinate entirely to that of making a Warrior — a man fit to 
work and fight for his country. First, we have the Persian, 
which, on the whole, was probably the best of this school. The 
Persian youth were educated on the single principle of serving 
the country. Hence the body was cultivated in all the exercises 
which could strengthen it and give it agility and facility of action. 
To these were added all those moral virtues which conduced to 
preserve the body and govern the mind in the service of the 
country. Temperance, perfect sobriety, justice, and gratitude 
were all cultivated to the highest degree. We see, then, that, 
with such an education, even heathen people could, as they actu- 
ally did, present some fine examples of manhood. Take one of 
our young men, and although we leave out means of the religious 
and the intellectual, yet if we can give him a perfect body, and 
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make him temperate, just, and obedient, we shall make a much 
better citizen than many in our country with the greatest intel- 
lectaal advantages, but who have become enervated, intemperate, 
or rebellious. 

The most perfect example of the physical school was found in 
Sparta. The Spartans were a barbarous people, and with all our 
respect for the classic nations, we can not make anything better 
of them. But their public education, when we look at its object, 
was admirable. The single object of the Spartan education was 
to absorb the individual in the state. The state was everything — 
the individual nothing. Hence they even went so far as to de- 
stroy the weak and deformed children, because they could be of 
no use to tke state. Hence to harden and strengthen was the sole 
object of education. It was the Persian education in a more bar- 
barous and hardened form. All manner of physical exercises 
were assiduously cultivated. The body was enured to strength, 
endurance, hardihood. Some of the virtues, such as courage, 
fortitude, obedience, were earnestly cherished, because such were 
serviceable to the state. Learning and the arts were discouraged, 
because they were useless to the state, and, in the opinion of the 
Spartans, tended to luxury and enervation. 

ffe como now to Crete, to which Minos, said to be descended 
from Jupiter, was the great lawgiver. I think we can see in 
Crete now, in their noble struggle against the Turks, something 
of the original principles of Cretan education. The great prin- 
ciple of physical culture was still preserved in Crete, but there 
were some things added of a higher order, and we can discern a 
progress in those old states. Minos taught, as did Persia and 
Sparta, (but Minos was earlier than the Spartan legislators,) that 
all belonged to the state, but that liberty was the most perfect 
good, and that to preserve this there must be unity and equality. 
Hence he established a community of interests. The youth were 
fed at common tables. So the women, and old, and weak, were 
fed at the public expense. The great end still was to make a 
man fit to serve the state, and, in comparison with this, all arts 
and learning were nothing. Music was allowed, but only martial 
music. 

One other example may be given from that state which was 
the first to give schools of another and higher education. This 
was Athens. In the period when Athens and Sparta were rivals, 
the Athenians, while pursuing something higher, and in fact 
forming the human mind for a vast step forward, still retained 
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the greater part of the early physical education. The games, the 
exercises, the martial discipline which distinguished Greece, dis- 
tinguished Athens as much as any state of the confederacy ; hut 
we see a new principle introduced which henceforth advanced 
the Greek culture ahove anything hefore known. The Athenians 
cultivated taste and grace. Hence, to their physical culture, they 
added music and dancing. Dancing was deemed of great value 
as an exercise, and music was one of the most popular accom- 
plishments. Without noticing the culture of science and learn- 
ing which now began to prevail at Athens, we see at once that 
Athens had made vast progress. Athens was no longer in the 
age of barbarism. Neither the iron wrong nor the savage cruelty 
of Sparta had any part in Athens. Civilized, refined, cultivated 
in all the graces, we can see how vast an influence taste had on 
Athenian society. 

And now let me ask, have we not much to learn from this 
school of physical and material education? If we have escaped 
barbarism — if we claim science and the arts — if we have even 
the divine and huipane influences of Christian education, haveve 
not degenerated'' in some things from what was really excellent 
in the ancient schools of Paganism ? It is a question worth look- 
ing at. Observe, first, that although the political end (that of 
being educated only for the state) may be erroneous, that the 
end accomplished — that of perfecting the body — ^is one great object, 
whether considered in the light of reason or Christianity. Our 
bodies are the temples of the spirit, and should be made fit resi- 
dences for the spirit by every means in our power. Is it not 
substantially true, that in our public schools the education of the 
body is wholly neglected ? It forms no part of the object in 
view. It is left to the parents to care for, or to the natural 
sports of children. In the new settlements on the frontiers, 
this will do very well, for the active life of pioneers brings out 
exercise enough. But in Ohio we have got by that. The ten- 
dency even in farmer families is to more or less of sedentary life- 
But at any rate the body needs a systematic development. I *^ 
not in favor of what are called Gymnasia ; for there is almost as 
much mischief as good attending them. But I am in favor of the 
Greek sports, and think that the world has not improved upon 
them. These are the throwing of quoits, the throwing of the 
discus, the foot races, wrestling, etc., etc. Exercises of this sort, 
which should include walking and riding, are far superior to any- 
thing the Gymnasia afford. West Point is by far the best disci- 
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plinsry institutioD in the country, which is not due so much to 
its mathematical studies as to its exercises and its strict disci- 



Bnt is there not more to copy from the Persian and Greek 
Bchoolfl? What do you say — Christians as we are — to our neglect 
of the cultivation of the great moral virtnee? Suppose that 
teachers, parents, the state, all our influences conspired, as they 
did in Persia and Greece, to teach temperance, courage, fortitude, . 

and gratitude. Do you not think that the tide of our social , 

vices would flow back, and the country be relieved from some of i 

its dangers and burdens ? Think of what would be saved in life, , i 

strength, and property by turning back the tide of intemperance ! | 

The Greeks taught these virtues directly to their youth as a part 
of their education. It was enforced by precept, by example, by 
correction, and illustration. Our country is full of sickness, in- 
firmities, crime, and premature death from intemperance and ia- 
dolenee. Why do we not begin with onr youth in schools, an** 
teach them directly that intemperance is sin and death ? 

2. The next school of education was the Philosophical or 
Scholastic. Its origin was in .the teachings of the great philoeo- 
ptere and scholars of Greece, I have already said that whil® 
iliens adopted the physical education of Persia and Sparta, sbe 
li»d made one great step forward by the cultivation of taste. It 
is no matter what we think of taste as a matter of utility, it i® 
certainly one of the great reflners of human society. Nor is ifc 
eoDifined to physical or sensual life. No sooner had Athens in- 
troduced music and dancing, than she became a cultivator ot 
grammar and philosophy, — the niceties of language and the dis- 
tinctions of metaphysics. It is said that a common berdswomn,t^^ 
in Attica detected a foreigner by the pronunciation of one wosr<^ 
flo well cultured were Athenians in the use of language 1 If -^j^ ^ 
will remember this sort of education in the more refined 8ta.-t^^ 
of Greece, we shall not wonder that it was the land of Socrat^^^ 
of Plato, aud of Aristotle. But we are concerned only in ttx^^^* 
mode of education ; for it was certainly one which brought. ^:>^^- 
tiie brightest powers of the human mind. In physios the Gf^^-^ 
were the great founders of geometry, and it is to be P'^^Bun^- ^ 
they taught this much as we do, with this exception tbat t\v 
certainly had no text-boohs, as we call them ; and, m my op^^ ^y 
if they had time to teach in other ways, they were so muc^^ \»^^^' 
off. They probably taught geometry by diagrams, ^j- ^^'j*^®'^ 
bUckhoards, on something equivalent. Bat the great x»^i^^ «" 
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of Greek teaching was the Socratic, that of questioning or draw- 
ing out the mind without any regard to books. In one word, it 
was the oral mode. At the public tables of Crete as well as in 
the assemblies of Athens, the custom was to question the boys 
on what they thought of certain public measures and what they 
thought of certain public men, and they were constantly looking 
up to certain great men of their country as the almost divine 
leaders, — ^the heroes of their age and the authors of laws and 
philosophy. It was in this way, as was very natural, that in the 
classic as well as the primitive ages of the world, men became 
hero-worshipers. It was then useful ; for these heroes of human- 
ity were the only ones who had learning and wisdom, and it was 
certainly well for society to follow the wisest. But the main 
part in this mode of education was the oral method. And have 
we not something to gain by studying that method ? I have said 
in a former article that, so far as possible, oral instruction ought 
to be pursued, for it is the best. But I well know that with most 
teachers it is almost impossible. We have the great merit of 
making education popular, but in doing this we have increased 
the number of pupils so immensely, that we have no longer 
teachers enough to make oral teaching possible, except where the 
subject admits of lectures. But our method of lecturing, except 
so far as it is medical or legal, is wrong. Our lecturers have the 
whole field to themselves, while the pupils ought to be at liberty 
to ask questions whenever their minds strike out new paths or 
they need information. Oral instruction is the only one which 
does strike fire from the mind. Hence I say that our teachers 
have something to learn from the old Greek teachers. A single 
school, where the teacher talked with his pupils and made him- 
self not only an attraction, but an electric wire which carried 
forward thoughts and flashed sparks as they went, has been 
known to be the centre of men of genius who, going forth into 
the world, have become renowned in letters and in science. Such 
schools we have had in our own country, and it was the commu- 
nion of thoughts which gave them power and made them rich. 

The succeeding schools of education may be termed the Classi- 
cal and the Scientific ; the former that of the middle ages, and the 
latter that of the present time. Of these I shall speak hereafter. 
Neither of them contains all of the leading features of the ancient 
* schools, but they contain some qualities much higher, nobler, and 
even more efficient. But the great problem of education now 
open before us is, whether in the brevity of human life, and the 
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short space allowed to any methodical education, we can embrace 
the good points of all systems ? I am afraid not. But if we 
abandon any, what shall it be ? Ought we to neglect the physi- 
cal education of the body? Ought we not to inculcate directly 
the virtues of temperance, justice, courage, and fortitude ? Can 
we afford to do entirely without the classics ? We may strengthen 
the mind and elevate the soul by general principles, without 
many of the practical studies usually pursued. Perhaps we 
shall be driven to a selection. But before we consider that, I 
shall endeavor to trace a little farther the historical progress of 
education, in order that we may understand more clearly exactly 
where we are in the general progress of the human mind. 

Morrow, Jan, 15, 1869. * b. n. m. 



THE HEALTH OF TBACHBES. 

My Dear Friend White : 

lou ask me for a practical article on the Health of Teachers. 
liave no doubt that you know a good deal more upon this topic 
than I do; nevertheless, since the subject is important and much 
neglected, I comply gladly with your request. 

My own brief experience as a teacher led me to believe that 
the business is one which ought to be favorable to health. I 
always had quite as good health in the school-room as out of it; 
and I know a good many persons who have followed teaching 
twenty -five years, and others whose service in this capacity has 
been fifty years, without injury to health and without growing 
prematurely old. If one has the love for it, the constant com- 
panionship of children ought almost indefinitely to keep the 
heart young ; and where the heart is young, the body will not 
grow old so rapidly as when life is sad and unjoyous. And yet 
teachers do not generally possess as good health nor last as long 
as they might. I have been told many times by professional 
teachers whose opportunities for observation were good, that ten 
years of hard service is quite as long as most persons can endure 
the work of the school-room, and that a multitude of them can 
not endure half so long as this. Indeed, if it were not for their 
long vacations, many could not follow the profession at all. 

Yesterday I visited two schools in New York. In one of them 
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I found a model teacher. She had charge of a large class of chil« 
dren from seven to ten years of age. She loved the children, 
loved to teach, and all her pupils devotedly loved her. The prin- 
cipal of the school said she was a most successful teacher. She 
had what physiognomists call the teacher's temperament. She 
was tall, slim, active, and was all alive to her duty. Yisitors 
looked on in mute astonishment at her wonderful power in un- 
folding and drawing out the youthful mind. A friend sitting 
near me, whispered, " If I had had such a teacher in my youthful 
days, I should have loved instead of hated the school -room." 
Yet this teacher, although she has not yet taught a year, is fail- 
ing in health. Her mother said she feared she would have to 
give up the work. I thought I saw why she was failing. She 
had too little vitality to keep her nervous system at so high a 
degree of tension during six hours of the day ; for, mind you, a 
successful teacher uses up the life power very rapidly, and as 
there is only a limited supply in each individual, if too much of 
it is used up in brain labor, the body will not have left enough 
to digest sufficient food, to circulate the blood to every part of 
the body, to nourish well every tissue, to keep up the animal 
heat, and of necessity the bodily functions deteriorate and ulti- 
mately fail. I have reason to believe there are many teachers of 
which this one is a type. 

The best advice I can give them is, that they teach a less num- 
ber of hours per day. Nor should they enter so enthusiastically 
into their work, but take things more easily, be cool and calm, 
and sleep a great deal. Eight hours' sleep will not hurt such 
teachers, nor be any too much. They should use up no vitality 
in breathing bad air, in excessive exercise, in evening study, in 
anxiety about their work. Such teachers are sometimes too con- 
scientious, and are afraid they will neglect some duty, but they 
are the ones who need borrow little trouble on this account. 
Their duty to themselves should be paramount. Such teachers 
ought to keep their digestive apparatus in good order that they 
may digest sufficient nourishing food. There should be no pres- 
sure of the clothing over the stomach, liver, heart, and lungs. 
They should keep the muscles of the chest, sides, abdomen, and 
back gently exercised by some gymnastic exercise or light labor 
daily. They should dress the feet and legs so that the extremi- 
ties do not suffer with cold. They should expand the lungs daily 
in fresh air, so as to keep the air cells open and allow air to pass 
to the blood; and finally they should find out just how much 
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they can do and not be overdone, and then confine themselves to 
this amount of work. When vacation comes they should make 
it a time for fall recuperation and rest. If they can not or will 
not do these things, they must expect to suffer and break 
down. 

Sat there is another type of teachers than the one just men- 
tioned. I saw a dozen of them yesterday in another school. 
They did not do half enough work even for their own good. 
Their labors had about as much life in them as the movements of 
machines. They sat prim and upright on their chairs, and went 
through the forms of hearing a recitation, but they spent not 
one-fourth as much strength as the teacher above referred to. 
And yet these teachers, too, looked pale and bloodless, though 
not BO thin in flesh as the other. They complained of sick head- 
aches, listlessness, dullness, and inertia. I think I know why. 
Their school-rooms were not ventilated, and their dresses were 
80 tight they could not breathe more than half enough to keep 
the body thoroughly alive. Such teachers need to learn that we 
live more perfectly when we breathe enough, than otherwise. 
In fact, we all live about in proportion as we breathe. If we 
breathe much we live much, and if we breathe little we live lit- 
tle. Such teachers need more exercise, and fresh air to keep 
tliem well, and that with temperance at the table in eating and 
drinking will generally suffice. They ought to go to a gymna- 
sium and practice gymnastics daily, in gymnastic costume. They 
ought to throw open the windows of their school-room and 
always have fresh air. They ought to take a thorough bath at 
least three times a week in a warm room, being sure to get up a 
warm glow after it. I know there are hindrances to doing all I 
suggest, but there is no apology for neglecting all the laws of 
health, at any rate. 

I think it would be wise if in the country, teachers would, in 
fair weather, spend some part of the day in the open air with 
their pupils, studying the plants and minerals that abound. I 
believe it would be for the health of pupil and teacher. A spot 
of land devoted to gardening might, if rightly used, be both a 
source of education and health too. Of course this feature re- 
quires to be well done to make it successful. It always seemed 
to me a barbarous plan to build school-houses in the country aa 
we do. I would have the school -bouse a home for the teacber 
and his or her family, and keep them permanently employed, if 
they gave satisfaction, rather than change once or twici^ a year, 
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as now in country towns. But this must be the subject of a sep- 
arate article. 

There are few professions where good health is more important 
than to the teacher. They can govern their schools and impart 
instruction easily and thoroughly when well ; but when ill, every 
thing goes wrong. Many a pupil has had his ears boxed and his 
back striped because the teacher was out of sorts, and often the 
teacher's health and good nature have caused him to pass over, as 
of little moment, even grave offenses. I am more and more con- 
vinced every year that teachers are poorly qualified to fill, prop- 
erly,jtheir vocation, unless they have sound constitutions, thor- 
ough physical culture, and physiological knowledge. These, 
added to the most thorough drill now given in normal schools, 
seminaries, and colleges, would make them the most healthy 
class of our citizens, instead, as now is too often the case, ner- 
vous, dyspeptic, scrofulous, and consumptive and broken down 
in body, before they have more than come to maturity. 

Eespectfully, M. L. Holbeook. 

Office Herald of Healthy New York, 



PHONIC METHOD OF TEACHING EEADING. 

The next thing to occupy our attention is the connection of 
orthography with reading. As has been previously suggested, 
the pupils, immediately after their first reading lesson, should 
be required to copy the sentence from the board on their 
slates, and then erase and rewrite it from dictation. The. correc- 
tion of the orthography can be performed by the pupils by care- 
fully comparing what they have written, letter by letter, with 
the sentence as again written by the teacher on the board. When 
a moderate degree of facility in forming the letters has been 
acquired, sentences may be dictated which have not been previ- 
ously read ; but in no instance should a sentence be given con- 
taining a single word not comprehended within some class with 
whose characteristics the pupils are familiar, nor should a sen- 
tence be written on any occasion, without being subsequently 
examined. 

But little difficulty will be experienced by the pupils in orthog- 
raphy previous to their introduction to words containing silent 
and substituted letters. The method already recommended, is 
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equally applicable to these classes, but, in consequence of a 
greater degree of irregularity, more time and labor must be de- 
voted to each class. After all the classes have thus beei) treated, 
the pupils should form several sentences with each irregular 
word, and write them upon their slates. 

Bat it may be asked, Why not let the pupils write lists of 
words, instead of putting each word into a sentence? This, we 
are aware, is very extensively practiced in our schools. It is no 
uncommon occurrence for children to be required to fill their 
slates with such lists, and in cases where the orthography is con- 
sidered difficult, to write the same word ten to twenty times. No 
argument is needed to convince our readers that this process 
must necessarily be mechanical ; that little or no mental activity 
is produced by the operation; in short, that the main end of all 
school work, viz., the cultivation of thought, is entirely lost 
sight of. We should aim in all our exercises to lead the children 
to think, and to express their thoughts correctly. Whenever a 
word or a class of words whose orthography is irregular, is to be 
taught, its peculiarities should first be explained upon the black- 
board, and, subsequently, a number of sentences containing the 
Dev difficulty, should be formed and written by the pupils. In 
this way, taking up and mastering one difficulty at a time, care- 
fttlly reviewing what has been previously taught, the interest of 
the pupils will be maintained, their mental powers continually 
exercised, and correct orthography secured. Speaking from 
school-room experience, we unhesitatingly affirm that one of the 
^ost prolific sources of orthographical errors is the lack of a 
thorough understanding by the pupils of the words dictated — 
which is obviated by the method herein recommended. 

The various methods of teaching orthography advocated by 
educators of eminence, may be arranged into three general classes, 
namely, dictation or written, oral spelling, and a combination of 
both written and oral, — the first appealing to the sense of sight, 
the second to the sense of hearing, and the third to both sight 
aiid hearing. The method recommended in this article is the 
first, the superiority of which is due to a fact clearly stated by a 
^iter previously quoted, that " what we perceive by the eye is 
better remembered than what we hear." It not unfrequently 
happens that whereas the ear fails to decide on the correctness 
or incorrectness of the orthography of a given word, the eye, 
^^hesitatingly and unerringly, assists us out of the difficulty. 
The Hon. Bobert Lowe, an eminent educational reformer, has 
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remarked that pupils rarely make orthographical mistakes in 
Latin composition. It will be noticed that in using script for 
reading purposes, the pupils have presented to them the exact 
pictures which they are required to reproduce, — an advantage, in 
the case of beginners, of no trifling importance. We can not 
leave the topic of orthography without condemning, in most em- 
phatic terms, the practice of assigning a definite number of 
selected words to be taught in each grade in a given time. 

"We now proceed to a consideration of what, according to the 
first of these articles, should form the second part of a primary 
reader, namely, a series of lessons systematically arranged on the 
elements of thought. All thought, however extended, is capable 
of being resolved into certain elements. Some of these elements 

are, — 

Objects and their actions (singular). 

Objects and their actions (plural). 

Objects and their qualities. 

Objects and their classes. 

Actions how performed. 

Actions where performed. 

Actions when performed. 

Actions why performed, etc. 
These elements are represented by certain grammatical forms 
upon which the science of grammar is based ; and the chief ob- 
ject of this, the second part of a reader, should be to impress 
them clearly and distinctly upon the minds of the pupils. This 
is most easily accomplished by a frequent repetition of the same 
elements in a succession of diflPerent sentences, arranged in such 
a manner as to impress the eye as well as the ear of the pupil, 
thus : 

OBJECTS AND THEIR ACTIONS. 

Singular. Plural. 

The boy writes. The boys write. 

The girl reads. The girls read. 

The dog is barking. The dogs are barking. 

The fox runs. The foxes run. 

The fish swims. The fishes swim. 

The watch ticks. The watches tick. 

The lady is teaching. The ladies are teaching. 

Having called upon a pupil to read the first sentence, and re- 
quested the class to follow in concert, the teacher inquires, Who 
writes ? What the boy does f Of whom we speak ? What we say 
of the boy ? What else does a boy do ? Who else reads ? etc.— 
varying the questions as much as possible so as to keep up the 
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interest of the class. Let the same sentence in the plural un- 
dergo the same operation, and after the whole of the lesson has 
been thus treated, let the class read the sentences which are 
plural hy looking at those which are singular, and vice versa, A 
slate exercise should immediately and invariably follow such a 
lesson, in which the teacher writes portions of sentences similar 
to the following, the pupils completing them on their slates. 
Each dash indicates the omission of a word to be supplied by the 
pupils : 

The girl The plays. 

The dogs , 'ihe fly. 

The cat . The is barking. 

The moon . The laugh. 

The wind . The are jumping. 

The horses . The is writing. 

The mice . The cries. 

In the case of the elements, objects and their qualities, a series 
of sentences similar to the following: '*The apple is sweet '\ 
"The trees are talV\ etc., should be arranged under each other, 
and after each has been read and transformed from the singular 
^the plural, questions may be asked respecting what is sweet ; 
what we say of the apple ; of what we speak ; what kind of an 
apple it is ; how we should say the same of more than one apple ; 
what else we can say of -the apple ; what other things are sweet, 
etc. This should be followed by the usual slate exercises : 

The roses , The is red. 

The grass . The are short 

The stars . The are happy. 

The stone . The is new. 

The balls . The are high. 

The pencil . The is wide. 

But to avoid monotony, we will only illustrate briefly another 
element, namely, the place where a thing is. After requiring the 
pupils to read a number of sentences such as " The pencil is in 
the box ", the singular may be changed to plural, and questions 
asked respecting what is in the box, where the pencil is, etc. 
Other positions expressed by the words on, under^ above, beside, 
^ear^ etc., may then be shown by the teacher, — the lesson to be 
followed by a slate exercise : 

The horses are the field. 

The bird is the roof. 

The — ^- is over the river. 

The is around the yard. 

The roots are in the . 

The cap is on my . 
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According to this method of connecting practical grammar 
with the reading exercises, distinctions existing in the forms of 
language *^ are regarded as direct results from thought, as the 
offspring of an inner impulse " ; and when at a suhsequent period 
of the pupil's school life, he undertakes the study of language as 
a science, he recognizes in the technicalities of grammar old and 
familiar acquaintances in a new garb. 

After thus treating the various elements individually, so that 
a clear knowledge and ready use of their corresponding forms 
of language have been acquired, they should, in a third series of 
lessons, be brought together in connection with one object, so as 
to form a description or anecdote, which in addition to answer- 
ing the purposes of a reading lesson, might serve as a model for 
composition. 

In conclusion, we will enumerate briefly and succinctly what 
we consider to be the chief advantages of the method of teach- 
ing advocated in these articles : 

1. It is a much more expeditious and natural manner of ena- 
bling children to overcome the difficulties of reading than either 
the Word or Spelling method. 

2. The reading lessons are a powerful auxiliary to penman- 
ship. 

3. A full, distinct, and clear articulation is secured. 

4. Orthography derives great help from the reading exercises, 
inasmuch as the pupils see the exact picture they are required to 
reproduce in the dictation exercises. 

5. Intelligent reading is secured from the outset ; the sentences 
taught being, for a considerable period, the product of the pupils' 
thoughts. 

6. Every step is designed to subserve the grand object of all 
school work — intellectual development. 

7. The method is comprehensive, connecting in a natural man- 
ner the cultivation of thought and its correct expression, the 
combination of the elements of thought into composition, pri- 
mary object lessons, reading, orthography, and penmanship. 

8. According to it the education of a child is viewed as a unit, 
the different parts of which, instead of being disconnected, are so 
related as to harmonize and cooperate with each other. 

Let no teacher think that the method we have hastily and im- 
j)erfectly sketched, is the creature of mere theory, which looks 
well enough in print, but which would be altogether impractica- 
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ble in the school-room. It is based on the method adopted by 
the most advanced educators in Germany, and it has been practi- 
cally tested in the schools of this city. 
Cincinnati^ Feb,, 1869. j, h. j. 



A DEFENSE OP HERBEET SPENCER.— Part II. 

'^ Science discloses the Method of the world, but not its Cause; 
Religion its Cause, bat not its Method/' — Jambs Maetineau. 

Speaking of the phrase " to live completely ", as used by Spen- 
cer, the Oberlin Address says : 

"Indeed, if the full meaning of the phrase be given it, I should say that the 
end and object of all education had been well expressed When we look fur- 
ther into the essay we are considering, however, and notice the application the 
author makes of his principle, and his classification of the human activities 
into which life is divided, and to which education is to be applied, we find our 
ideal of a ' complete life ' very far from being realized, and a low standard of 
utility, with a narrow reach and purpose, taking the place of the high concep- 
tion we had been led to expect." — Ed. Monthly for JVor., p. 399, 1. 2. 

I remark here that the actnal position of the author of the 
'' Address '' roust be determined, in this examination, not so much 
by what he himself says is " the scope of his plan ", as by the 
false position into which his attempts, if successful, would thrust 
Spencer. The gravamen of the complaint of the Address is, that 
by an unworthy handling of his subject Spencer is responsible 
for the displacement of a certain " high conception ". 

When the Address combats imaginary heresies, when it rises 
superior to supposititious errors, it is not fealty to the educa- 
tional interests of the nineteenth century to pretend that it is 
within " the scope of its plan.** Besides, as we shall show when 
we apply the fourth test to the ** Address *', all the solid material 
in Mr. Cox's theory is to be found in Spencer's book, the very 
book charged by the " Address " with an air of system. 

If by the first charge against Spencer in the " Address ", is 
meant that " The culture which directly aims at ennobling and 
expanding the soul .... is thrust into so subordinate and un- 
important a place as to seem practically ignored ", or if it means 
that " A well developed physical being is all that would seem to 
be properly included " in Spencer's description of " a complete 
life ", let Spencer himself answer. 

Spencer says {Education, page 35, 1. 18) : " Of course the ideal 
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of education is complete preparation in all these divisions. But 
failing this ideal, as, in our phase of civilization, every one must 
do, more or less, the aim should be to maintain a due proportion 
between the degrees of preparation in each." 

Is it contended that the unpardonable, the prolific sin in Spen- 
cer is, that he says, page 33, line 5, " knowledge immediately 
conducive to self-preservation " is of " primary importance ", 
and says, also, " That education, which prepares for direct self- 
preservation ", " ranks first in importance " ? See page 34 of 
Spencer's book on education. Let him who thus complains read 
Spencer a few lines further, where he says, " We do not mean to 
say that these divisions are definitely separable. We do not 
deny that they are intricately entangled with each other in such 
a way that there can be no training for any that is not in some 
measure a training for all. And on page 72. Spencer says, " We 
yield to none in the value we attach to sBsthetic culture and its 
pleasures." 

The Oberlin Address chooses to wrench Spencer's words "im- 
portance " and " value " when applied to knowledge conducive to 
self-preservation, representing them as synonymous with ulti- 
mate value, superior intrinsic excellence. Eesisting just here the 
temptation to discuss the question, whether such distinction in 
knowledges rests on a rational basis or not, 1 submit that Spencer 
evidently understands his own classification not as Mr. Cox un- 
derstands it. It will be seen, by what follows, that Mr. Spencer 
uses the terms referred to in the sense of importance by reason 
of importunateness or urgency. 

Mr. Cox understands Spencer to "thrust" into the fifth and 
lowest class " the culture which directly aims at ennobling and 
expanding the human soul." But Spencer does not seem to hint 
even that this soul culture is in any special class exclusively. 
Of his fifth class of activities and knowledge he says, page 74, 
"Accomplishments, the fine arts, belles-lettres, and all those 
things, which as we say, constitute the efflorescence of civiliza- 
tion, should be wholly subordinate to that knowledge in which 
civilization rests." 

Do you say : Why then does not Spencer guard the incautious 
reader from falling into the error of supposing that religious or 
soul culture is " thrust" into this fifth class. I answer that any 
one who has read the parable, " The G-ood Samaritan ", should be 
already wairned not to hope for genuine soul culture from any 
special department of education. Life in the whole is the school 
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for the soul. Even the Sunday-school teacher is now stooping 
to the drudgery of object lessons, to science, as a basis for Sunday 
training; and some of these very men who affect to despise his 
philosophy, unconsciously perhaps, honor him in act whose phi- 
losophy they do not fully understand. 

That Spencer regards the whole circle of human activity as a 
school for the soul, and the five classes of human activities taken 
collectively, as all mysteriously tending to religious or soul cul- 
ture, may be seen on page 90, where he says : " Lastly, we have 
to assert — and the assertion will, we doubt not, cause some sur- 
prise — that the discipline of science is superior to that of our 
ordinary education, because of the religious culture that it gives." 

Let it be here remembered that Spencer answers his own ques- 
tion, " What knowledge is of most worth ? " not as the ^'Address " 
represents him as answering, viz., by "a low standard of utility", 
but by "science ". See Spencer on Education, page 93, 1. 25. 

As evidencing the sense in which " knowledge conducive to the 
preservation of life" is of "primary importance," Spencer says, 
page 73 : " Manifestly that which is made possible must be post- 
poned to that which makes it possible. A florist cultivates a 
plant for the sake of its flower, and regards the roots and leaves 
as of value chiefly because they are instrumental in producing 
the flower. As an ultimate product the flower is the thing to which 
^erything else is subordinate,'' Yet in the face of this the " Ad- 
dress" charges Spencer with the utter folly of teaching that the 
ineans are more important than the end. See Educational Monthly 
for Nov., 1868, p. 400, 1. 6. 

If any reader of Herbert Spencer takes up the book with a 
preconceived notion that soul-culture in any degree in its true 
sense, can be imparted or acquired by the training of any special 
class of activities or by the study of any special class of knowl- 
edges, his own condition is to bo blamed ; not Spencer. 

Let such a one first learn that to classify knowledge as dis- 
tinguished by its relation to the respective human activities, is 
of necessity to classify objective science. The consideration of 
the distinctive subjective effects of each branch of knowledge 
would be a very different undertaking, and one which Spencer 
seems too wise to attempt in the present condition of psycholog- 
ical science. True, Spencer ventures an opinion as to the effect 
of science as a whole ; but neither he nor his opponents have yet 
inade known how to operate on the pupil so as knowingly to 
reach this soul-culture in a school curriculum. 
8 
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Calture, then, in the sense of an assimilation in character to 
the true, the good, the beautiful, is wholly independent of any 
special knowledge or training of man's contrivance. God-like 
sympathy sometimes appears to be evolved by painful activities; 
but painful activity is not sympathy, nor are we sure that sym- 
pathy is its necessary consequent. Yet sympathy is the brightest 
phase of culture. 

The purview of Spencer's word, Science, as an answer to his 
question " What knowledge is of most worth '*, satisfies the 
needs of the most exalted curriculum: it reaches as far as the 
knowable ; but what amateur philosopher is hardy enough to 
interpolate a curriculum by the insertion of the pseudo-branch, 
culture. It is therefore unjust to charge Spencer with the over- 
throw of the high conception before referred to. 

With respect to the " low standard of utility ", said to be set 
up by Spencer, this quotation from him is one of many which 
makes one curious to know how far a high standard of utility 
would coincide with Spencer's standard. Spencer says : " The 
genuine man of science through lower truths seeks higher and 
eventually the highest ". 

The contemptuousness with which certain authors speak of 
utility, as in any sort low or mere, is inconsiderate. What pro- 
vision in nature, what experience in life, has not some utilities, 
some influences, which man recognizes only in after years ? For 
man, there is no such thing as mere utility. Material things and 
their offices are so emphatically the moulds in which spirits ap- 
pear to acquire development and ripeness, that it would seem 
presumption to affect to decide that there is any mere utility. 
This very utility with which Mr. Cox finds fault, is probably the 
most fundamental principle and the most extensively prevalent, 
and the test of the worthiness of other so-called principles which 
are frequently resolvable into utility. Spencer could not help 
basing his theory on the utilities ; and even the spurious soul- 
culture which the beau-monde can purchase at certain select sem- 
inaries, finds its alleged justification as to its cost in this same 
" low standard of utility". 

Painful reminiscences of persecution for conscience' sake are 
excited by the application to the " Address " of the third test. 
The Address seriously charges that Spencer reverses the scrip- 
ture, " Take no thought what ye shall eat ". Yet who does not 
know that this scripture warns against over anxiety and not 
against a due provision of food. The SsLYiour first fed the multi- 
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tndeB, then instructed them. See John, ch. v : v. 11 and 27 ; 
Matthew, ch. xiv : v. 19, and ch. xv : v. 10. Surely without this 
scriptural support Spencer would be defended by the common 
sense reader who must know that a man must be fed if hungry, 
healed if sick, warmed if cold, clothed if naked, — any or all of 
these before he can attend to the business of education. What a 
confession of weakness does the "Address" make by this charge! 

George C. Woollard. 

Note. — The Educational Monthly for January, page 24, says : 
"We leave for others to settle whether Mr. Spencer is chargea- 
hle with such narrowness ". Yet in the same breath it settles, 
editorially settles, something as against Spencer. It gives no 
proofs ; makes no quotations. The readers of the Monthly are 
simply informed that Spencer's disciples " would run a four inch 
furrow." What the disciples would do is not now in point. Mr. 
Spencer's words already quoted can not fail to show the injustice 
of stigmatizing his science-as-an-element-in-education by the 
phrase " four inch furrow ". G. C. W. 



QUESTIONS ANSWBEED. 

BY W. D. HENKLE, SALEM, OHIO. 

I have been requested by A. H. M., of Butler county, Ohio, to 
answer the following questions. He says they " relate to actual 
points of difficulty or doubt, which have arisen from time to time 
in his school-room experience " : 

1. " What is the case of thou and y«, in the expressions, ' Thou wrestler 
with the deep ' ; * Ye men of Athens ' ? * 

These pronouns are in the nominative absolute by direct ad- 
dress. This answer is for the expressions when detached. If 
my memory serves me right, the first expression is from Mrs. 
Hemans's Pearl Diver, and is used as follows : 

" Thou 'rt passing fast from thy toils away, 
Thou wrestler with the sea I '' 

In this case the second thou might be parsed in the nominative 
case in apposition with the first thou. If the order of the lines 
^ere changed, it would be better to consider thou before wrestler 
as independent or absolute by direct address. " Ye men of 
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AthenB, I perceive that in all things ye are too superstitious." — 
St. Paul, Acts 17 : 22. In the original Greek, the first ye is not 
expressed. It is of no consequence whether in such cases as " I 
John ", " Ye brooks ", we parse the noun as in apposition with 
the pronoun or the reverse. Goold Brown thinks the former 
method easier for learners. 

2. " In the sentence, ' The Alleghany and Monongahela rivers form the 
Ohio," is rivers in apposition with Alleghany and Monongahela?" 

I prefer to call Alleghany and Monongahela adjectives, because 
as nouns the article " the " would relate to them, and it is ques- 
tionable whether " if/ie" ever relates to a strictly proper noun in 
the singular. It is true that in Greek and German the definite 
article relates to proper nouns, as "the John", *' the Cyrus", but 
this use of it does not obtain in English. Although such ex- 
pressions as '^the first and second verses", "the Po and Tiber 
rivers ", etc., have received the sanction of good usage, yet thej 
are anomalous. The adjective ^rsf can not relate to rer^es. The 
expressions "the first and the second verse", "the Po and the 
Tiber river ", present no difficulty in parsing. 

3. " In the sentences, ' He lived, respected by all his neighbors ' ; ' He has 
a dagger concealed beneath his cloak ' ; are the italicized words 1st past par- 
ticiples in the active voice, as Pinneo seems to assume, or, are they not rather 
present passive participles ? Moreover, is it not true, that speaking from a 
classific stand-point, while there is aform called the Ist past participle, jet in 
syntax such a participle is as imaginary as the even root of a negative quan- 
tity in algebra?" 

Participles, of themselves, do not express any particular time, 
and ought to be named so that their names would not suggest 
present, past, or future time. A full discussion of the subject 
would require too much space, and I merely refer to " Home 
Tooke's Diversions of Purley ", " Harris's Hermes ", " Brown's 
Grammar of English Grammars ", etc., for conflicting views. 

4. " What is the sound of the vowels in the first syllables of the following 
names: ColfaXj Holhrook^ Colby ; Falstaff^ Halsteadf* 

The sounds are those of the vowels in old and all, 

6. " Should ed in blessed^ agedj etc., be pronounced as a separate syllable, 
when these words are used as adjectives?" 

" Aged'^ should always be pronounced a-jed, except in the com- 
pound full-aged (ajd). The words beloved^ blessed^ cursed^ and 
learned have ed sounded as a separate syllable when* used as ad- 
jectives. The clerical practice of sounding ed as a separate syl- 
lable in verbs, except when preceded by a vowel, when reading 
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the Bible or Prayer-book, has so far gone out of use that it now 
savors of affectation or points to an old-fashioned education. 

6. " Is it allowable to contract the reading of dates and other numerical 
expressions, thus calling 1849, eighteen forty-nine ; page 241, two forty-one or 
two hundred forty-one^ etc. ? " 

As the so-called Arabic method of writing numbers is now so 
generally understood, I see no reasonable objection that can be 
urged against the con tractions above referred to. I prefer ^M;o/or^y- 
one to two hundred forty -one, the latter being so near the full form 
that my ear calls for the omitted and, 

1. "Is it ever correct to contract the reading of abbreviations, so as to 
make it coincide with their printed form ? " 

Yes. We can read A.B., A.M., D.D., LL.D., as letters as well 
as artium baccalaureus, artium magister^ divinitatis doctor^ legum 
doctor, or their English equivalents bachelor of arts, master of arts^ 
doctor of divinity, doctor of laws. As a general rule, however, 
abbreviations should not be read as written. Bev. should be read 
reverend, Pres., president, etc. 

8. " In reading abbreviations of foreign derivation, should the English or 
tbe foreign term be used, or is the matter optional?" 

With certain limitations it is optional. We can read vs, versus 
or against, but it is better to read viz, by the English namely or 
to wit than the Latin videlicet. It might be a matter of curiosity 
to know the source of the z in viz., since there is no z in videlicet. 
It represents a character now used for drachm in Apothecaries' 
weight and measure, which was anciently used as an abbreviation 
for terminations. This explains the z in oz, for ounce or ounces, 
it being used for unce. In videlicet it stands for delicet, 

9. " On what principle did newspaper editors, a few years back, commence 
the name of the Whig party with a small letter, while the name of the oppo- 
site party was invariably commenced with a capital ? " 

If the editors that did so belonged to the Democratic party, the 
reason is plain ; but if they belonged to the Whig party, their 
humility is inexplicable. 

10. "Is the rule given in Grammars and other books, that a Proper Noun 
should always commence with a capital letter, correct, and if so why are cer- 
tain expressions, as ' the sun ', 'the moon ', ' heaven ', etc., not written in con- 
formity with the rule, the same as the Bible, etc. ? " 

There are many nouns that by the definition of proper nouns 
are proper nouns, but which are not considered such by gram- 
Tnarians. Wells says, " A proper noun is a name used to distin- 
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guish an individual object from others of the same class; as 
George, Boston, Ontario, January" , It is plain that by this defi- 
nition that arithmetic, geometry, logic, rhetoric, etc., are proper 
nouns, and yet Mr. Wells would hardly begin them with capitals. 
He makes the following observation : — " The pupil should be 
careful to discriminate between a proper name to distinguish an 
individual object, and the same word used to denote a class or 
species. Thus, when we say, * The Prussians are distinguished 
for their system of free schools,' Prussians is a proper noun, be- 
cause it is used to distinguish a particular nation from all other 
nations ; but, in the sentence, * I saw several Prussians in Paris,' 
the word Prussians becomes a common noun, because it may be ap- 
plied in the same sense to any other portion of the whole class 
of individuals composing the kingdom of Prussia." Here we 
have a common noun beginning with a capital. Hence it will be 
seen that the English nouns that begin with capitals, when not 
the initial words of a sentence, are not coincident with the so- 
called proper nouns. The division of nouns into common and 
proper has great logical difficulties. 

11. "Which of the following expressions are correct: State* Eights^ 
State's Rights, States Eights, States* Eights; Woman's Eights, Women's 
EighU f " 

I think all of these expressions are correct except " States 
Bights.'^ The choice is to be made according to the thought in- 
tended. 

12. " Does correct usage require us to adhere rigidly to the native pro- 
nunciation of foreign proper names which have not been anglicized ? and if 
not what degree of license is allowable?" 

Educated men generally attempt to give the native pronuncia- 
tion of unanglicized proper names so far as their knowledge of 
foreign languages permits. In the case of languages that differ 
to a great extent phonologically from the languages of Central 
and Western Europe, literary men do not try to adhere rigidly 
to the native pronunciation of unanglicized proper names, for 
the reason that they do not know it. 

13. " In the sentence, * The sun will go its daily round," &c., is will go 
transitive, or is round governed by a preposition understood ? " 

The verb "^o " is transitive in the vulgar expression "^o it" 
but in those cases in which a noun follows it without an inter- 
vening preposition and a preposition may be supplied, there is 
room for controversy. Webster's New Dictionary considers " go " 
transitive in " to go equal shares," and Worcester considers it 
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transitive in " to go his way." " To go his round " is similar to 
"to go his way." 

14. " In spelling polysyllables which is the more correct method ; to pro- 
noance each syllable immediately after it is spelled and but once before pro- 
nooncing the entire word, or to return to the first syllable after the successive 
spelling and pronunciation of each, and thus repeat each part as often as* 
there are syllables following ? '* 

The repetition-method is the one which is the most familiar to 
me and I think the most time-honored, but it reminds me of the 
process of turning round at every step one takes to see how far 
he has got. Let each teacher be persuaded in his own mind. 
The straight-forward method is the most speedy and the repeti- 
tion-method may be considered as having an elocutionary ad- 
vantage. 

15. " In the reading of dialogues and plays are the names of the charac- 
teTB, prefixed to each discourse throughout me piece, and also the parenthetical 
guideSf to be spoken by the reader ? " 

Yes, except when the reader's elocutionary powers are such as 
to warrant their omission without detriment to the hearer. 



ALLIGATION ALTEENATB. 

Mr. White— Dear Sir : Will it interest your readers to refer 
to that curiosity of arithmetic called " Alligation Alternate " ? 
The books would not be hurt by its omission, but, when inserted, 
it should be accurately treated. 

1. Two substances at different prices can be accurately com- 
bined to make a substance of any intermediate price, in but one 
way. 

2. If there are more than two substances, they may be com- 
bined in an infinite number of ways to form a substance of any 
value between the highest and lowest values of the components. 

Thus, sugars at 10, 11, and 16 cents a pound are to be united 
to make a mixture worth 13 cents a pound. Here the 10 and 16 
cent sugars may be combined in a certain proportion to make a 
Biixture of the required value (13 cts.). Then, the 11 and 16 cent 
n^ay be-united into another mixture, worth the same per pound, 
^e now have two combinations, each worth 13 cents a pound, 
and they can be united in any proportions whatever, making an 
"Jfinite number of answers. 

We give your young readers this problem : Mix simples at 7 
^» 12, 16 cents to make a compound at 11 cents. Find the Bitxxl 
P^est answer which is 1 part of each. Boi^X>. 
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In our late reference to "Mr. Spencer's disciples", we did not have in 

mind the writer of his " Defense ". Indeed, we are as yet unable to determine 
whether Mr. Woollard accepts or rejects the argument of the essay under dis- 
cussion. His exposition of it seems to indicate that while he rejects the argn- 
ment as a whole, he accepts heartily its qualifications and limitations. Bat 
then we are not certain that we comprehend either the essay or the exposition. 

We publish this month a " Tennessee Edition*' of the Monthly, con- 
taining a department of four pages, edited by State Supt Eaton, of Nashville, 
and Rev. Dr. Pearne, of Knoxville, and devoted exclusively to Tennessee 
school affairs. The department contains an official circular by the State Super- 
intendent and other matter of great interest to the friends of the school sys- 
tem of Tennessee. A copy of this number will be sent as a specimen to many 
of the active teachers and school oflScers of the State. If pleased with it, they 
will consider the copy an invitation not only to subscribe, but also to solicit 
subscribers among their fellow teachers and school friends. The subscription 
price of the Monthly is $1.50 a year ; four or more copies, whether sent to 
the same or different postoffices, $1.25 a copy. Subscriptions may begin with 
the January number, the first issue of the current volume. All subscriptions 
should be sent directly to the publisher, E. E. White, Columbus, Ohio. 



We are asked whether we indorse the statements made by our adver- 
tisers. We answer, that we exclude from our pages all advertisements of 
questionable character and those of parties not believed to be responsible, but 
we leave each advertiser free to make such statements respecting his inter- 
ests as he deems best, provided, of course, that these statements are not libel- 
ous. If half a dozen advertisers should each assert that they publish the best 
text-book on a given subject, the statement would be theirs not ours, and they 
alone would be responsible for its accuracy ! Likewise, if the advertisement 
of an academy or other institution should claim that it gives students a more 
thorough and systematic course of education in two years than colleges do in 
five or six, the assertion would simply express the opinion of the principal. 
We do not indorse the statements of our advertisers, nor do we concur in all 
the views expressed by our correspondents. 



One fact alluded to by Dr. Holbrook in his suggestive article on *' The 

Health of Teachers ", deserves special attention. We refer to the rapidity with 
which earnest teaching uses up the life power. We have seen a primary 
teacher use as much brain action and nervous energy in giving an oral lesson, 
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as would be required to deliver an ordinary lecture, and the exbaustion of the 
vital forces was quite as great and serious. Is it strange that such teaching* 
continued six hours a day, destroys health and life ? Few public speakers 
think of giving as a practice even two lectures a day. We have tried the ex- 
periment of giving four lectures daily, and we do not care to repeat it. But 
we have referred to this matter to draw from it an important conclusion. The 
introduction of oral teaching into our primary schools must be attended with 
a reduction in the number of school hours. If these two reforms do not go 
together, scores of our best primary teachers will prematurely break down. 
Four hours of oral teaching is far more exhausting than six hours of ordinary 
lesson hearing. 



We desire to call the attention of primary teachers to the series of 



articles on the "Phonic Method of Teaching Reading", concluded in this 
number. These articles show practically how the difficulties in teaching read- 
ing phonically from the common type, may be overcome, and they also show 
how language drills and reading may be conjoined. These two features of the 
method are very important. We are also pleased with the attention given to 
the thought to be expressed. Nearly all phonic teachers absorb the interest of 
their classes in words as sounds, and hence the pupil's reading is mechanical 
and thoughtless. The distinct enunciation of a succession of words is not 
necessarily good reading, and this is as true in primary as in advanced classes. 
Tie primary teacher must get back of sounds to the ideas and thoughts which 
they express, and these must be carefully developed. We learn that the 
method elucidated by Mrs. Jones, has been very successful in the Cincinnati 
schools. A committee appointed by the School Board to examine into its 
merits, express " their pleasure and satisfaction at the way in which the first 
and most difficult steps in teaching reading are accomplished, at the rapid de- 
velopment of thought, and the readiness with which the philosophy [?] of our 
language is comprehended and put into immediate practice." This conclusion 
was the result of a careful examination of the practical working of the method. 



The late action of the college officers of Ohio omitting Greek prepara- 
tion in case of high school students, has evoked some very amusing discussion. 
One writer predicts that it will not only aflfect the colleges injuriously, but that 
It will loosen the very foundation's of our entire educational system ! But this 
Donsense is not half as ridiculous as the figure cut by Miami University and 
Western Reserve College in their public announcements that they have no part 
or lot in this " step backward ". A correspondent of the College Courant (Yale), 
speaking in behalf of Western Reserve College, says : " Our requirements of 
^ those who would enter here have not been lowered, and will not be. We should 
he very happy to have more patronage, but no such bid as that shall ever be 
inade for it". Opening the college catalogue for 1868-69, we read: " Addi- 
tional mathematics will be accepted as a substitute for a portion of the Greek, 
provision being made for instruction to supply this deficiency ". We happen 
to know that this "step backward" was taken by Western Reserve College 
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more than two years ago, and that several students have been admitted with 
very little knowledge of Greek, and, further, that these students have taken a 
good rank in their respective classes. The truth is the substitution of increased 
requirements in other college studies for the present uncertain Greek prepara- 
tion, is a step forward^ and the college in Ohio that takes it, making provision 
for a full and thorough course of Greek in college, and adjusting its entire 
course of instruction to the change, will lose nothing either in standing or 
students. This presents a feasible mode oi raising the standard of college pre- 
paration. 

MENTAL DISCIPLINE. 

The Cincinnati Gazette has not only logic in its head, but it takes pleasure 
in following it to its ultimate conclusions. An illustration of this character- 
istic is seen in a late editorial on " How is the mind to be cultivated ? " in 
which certain current views respecting the inutility of disciplinary studies are 
followed to the inevitable conclusion, that the only way in which any human 
being can acquire mental discipline is to avoid all school education and enter 
at once upon " the activities of life." The logic which leads to this conclusioo, 
is perfect and irresistible. If the views referred to are correct, it is question- 
able, as the Gazette says, " whether persons are educated at all in our schools 
and colleges " ; whether the shortest way to the right is not to get rid alto- 
gether of all ** that vast and costly machinery which we dignify with the title 
of educational" 

We commend this conclusion to those admirers of the anti-discipline argu- 
ment, who are seeking to get something valuable out of school training by 
abolishing the present curriculum and substituting therefor something more 
"practical". Success is not to be thus attained, for "the testimony which 
eminent men have borne against all the different branches ", shows that col- 
leges and schools not only are but necessarily must be " promoters of igno- 
rance and cultivators of mental sluggishness." The shortest and the only way 
to mental power is to abolish all our schools and fall back on the spontaneous 
development of the mind in the discharge of the practical duties of life. It is, 
of course, supreme folly for a youth to pass laboriously through a course of 
study, if, at the end, he must necessarily find himself " in the most essential 
part of human knowledge ", in the rear of those who remained *' in the cur- 
rent of practical life, ideas and intelligence ". Nor ought the anti-disciplinists 
to shrink from the logical deduction of their views. Have not the schools and 
colleges of New England produced an amount of mental imbecility, sluggish- 
ness, and ignorance in striking contrast with the intellectual force, activity^ 
and inventive skill which characterize the unschooled masses of Virginia? 
To what is the intellectual barrenness of England as compared with Spain due, 
if it is not the product of her schools and universities f Out on all scholastic 
schemes of mental discipline! As the Bed Indian acquires swiftness and 
agility by the actual pursuit of animals, so let all persons seek their mental gym' 
nasties in the actual pursuits and occupations of life. Instead of scholastic stu- 
pidity and imbecility, let us have the acumen and strength which spontaneous 
development alone can furnish ! 



r 
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CLASS DEILLS IN BEADING. 

It is not the purpose of this article to present the first steps in teaching a 
child to read, but rather to offer a few suggestions respecting the teaching of 
reading when blackboard and card lessons have been completed. How should 
classes in the first, second, and higher readers be taught? This is the inquiry 
to which we desire to give an answer. 

The leading objects of a class drill in reading are (1) a complete mastery of 
the words of the lesson^ and (2) the correct reading of the sentences ; and it is 
to be observed that the first of these objects is preparatory to the second. The 
papil can not read a sentence correctly until he has mastered the words of 
which it is composed. Hence, the first step in a reading exercise is the teach- 
ing of the words. 

This suggestion explains much of the poor success which so often attends 
the reading drills in our schools, and especially in our primary and secondary 
schools. The pupils are thrust at once into the reading of sentences, and these 
are taken up not singly, but in paragraphs. The attempt is made to master 
the words through the reading of the sentences, and the result is that the 
words are neither mastered nor the sentences read. The pupils go stumbling 
M drawling through the successive lessons without acquiring the ability to 
i^ accurately and intelligently either silently or orally. It is exceedingly 
puiifal to listen to reading when pupils hesitate and stumble over unfamiliar 
words. The ability to call every word in a sentence at sight and utter the 
Aune with accuracy and ease, is a prerequisite to oral reading. 

The above analysis of the objects of a class drill in reading suggests that it 
shoald consist of two corresponding exercises, one designed to secure a mas- 
tery of words and the other a correct reading of the sentences. 

I. THE HASTERT OF WORDS. 

The mastery of a word includes the ability (1) to recognize or name it at 
sight; (2) to utter it with accuracy, force, and ease ; (3) to spell or analyze it 
hj sound and by letter ; and (4) to comprehend its meaning and to use it in- 
teUigently. The second element specified and also the analysis by sound 
are not essential to silent reading, and would receive no attention in teaching 
the deaf and dumb, but the pupils in our ordinary schools are to be taught to 
read orally as well as silently, and hence all the elements specified should enter 
into a thorough word drill When all the words in a sentence are thus mas- 
tered by a pupil, he is prepared to attempt to give oral expression to the 
thought What we desire specially to urge is, that this word drill should pre- 
cede sentence reading. 

Among the various exercises which may be used to teach the words of a 
reading lesson, the following are the most valuable : 

1. The pupils may be required to print or write all the new words. This 
will greatly assist in learning their pronunciation and spelling. 

2. The words thus copied may be spelled orally from the slate in the class, 
and then pronounced rapidly up and down. This will secure accuracy in 
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copying and fluency in pronoancing. Words which are peculiar in orthogra- 
phy or difficult to pronounce may be written on the board, and the class drilled 
upon them in concert and singly. 

3. The words of the reading lesson may be assigned as a spelling lesson, 
and the pupils be required to spell them both by sound and letter. This will 
secure the study of the reading lesson, and will also enable the teacher to give 
due attention to the correct pronunciation and articulation of each word. "We 
would urge every primary teacher to make this spelling exercise precede every 
exercise in reading. 

4. The pupils before reading may pronounce the words from right to left, 
taking a line each, or the teacher may pronounce the first word at the right, a 
pupil the next word, the teacher the next, another pupil the next, and so on. 
Instead of pronouncing all the words, those containing two or more syllables 
may be given. If any pupil hesitates or blunders, the word should be pro- 
nounced by the class, separated into syllables, spelled by sound, etc. 

5. The teacher may develop the meaning of each word by an easy object 
lesson, by familiar illustrations, and by using it in a phrase or sentence, easily 
understood. The importance of such instruction can not be too strongly 
urged. 

6. The words thus familiarized should be used by the pupils in original sen- 
tences, both oral and written. This exercise is widely used in our best schools. 
It is not only valuable as a test of the pupil's knowledge of the meaning of 
words, but it is an excellent language lesson. The sentences thus formed 
should be read by the pupil, and subsequently examined by the teacher. 

The above exercises variously combined and modified to suit the ability and 
condition of teachers and classes, will obviate largely all hesitation and stum- 
bling in the calling of words, and, at the same time, will impart to the pupil 
such a knowledge of their meaning as will greatly assist in the clear compre- 
hension of the thought, without which good reading is impossible. They may 
receive attention in the first part of the reading exercise, or each alternate 
recitation may be devoted to them. The latter plan was adopted by one of the 
most successful teachers we have ever known, and with excellent results. She 
devoted the forenoon exercise entirely to the words in the afternoon lesson, 
and thus alternated word learning and sentence reading. We attach great 
importance to the phonic analysis of words and to other vocal exercises which 
impart accuracy, modulation, force, and compass to the voice. 

II. THE READING OF SENTENCES. 

The preparatory drill having received due attention, the next step is to " take 
the thought out of its verbal husk", and plant it in the mind of the reader. 
Good reading is the con-ect utterance of the thought and emotion of a pass- 
age — not the mere distinct enunciation of the words — and the thought must 
be grasped and the emotion felt before the vocal powers can give them doe 
expression. Hence the reading of each sentence of a new lesson should be 
preceded by such questions as will bring out the leading thought and the force 
of each modifying element The correct reading of a sentence often depends ■ 
on the due appreciation of the force of a single word, and, generally, wrong 
emphasis is due to a lack of correct comprehension. The mistake of the voice 
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is but the expression of the mind's blunder. The thought to be uttered should 
be analyzed by questions so that the pupil may view each part separately — 
may/ceZ the force of every word and rhetorical figure. 

Take, for illustration, a sentence now before me : " Think of the generalship 
of Washington, who, with a handful of undisciplined yeomanry, triumphed 
over the royal army." Of what are we to think ? The generalship of Wash- 
ington. What shows his skill? His triumph. Over whom did he triumph? 
The royal army? Why is the army called "royal"? It belonged to the 
King of England, and was brave and well disciplined. What is said of 
Washington's troops ? They were *' yeomanry " — men of industrial pursuits. 
What was their condition ? T hey were " undisciplined " — untrained for tear. 
What was their number? They were but a ^^ handfuV —few in number. 

Such an analysis as this will rarely fail to secure the right emphasis, and 
arouse the interest and feeling necessary to lead to earnestness and force of 
utterance. In primary classes the questions should be simple and numerous* 
the unfamiliar words (if any remain) should be explained ; and the whole exer- 
cise should, if possible, be made to glow with interest. In more advanced 
classes the questions may take a wider range, including style, figures of speech 
etc. The one leading object should be to lead the pupil to grasp the thought 
and feel the sentiment of the passage — to baptize him into its spirit. If the 
mind is sluggish, the utterance will be monotonous ; if the emotions are asleep 

tlie tones will be lifeless. 
Tbe class is now prepared to attempt the reading of the sentence, and one 

attempt will not suffice. One pupil must try, then another, then the teacher 

tien the whole class in concert, then the first pupil, and so on until the read- 
ing is satisfactory. Errors in modulation, emphasis, force, etc., can only be 
corrected by persistent drill — a drill which shall not merely lead the pupil to 
imitate the teacher's reading, but which shall cause him to grasp and feel the 
thought and emotion to which he would give expression. The teacher's exam- 
ple should assist, but it should never be mechanically copied. When the read- 
ing of a sentence is satisfactory, the next should be taken, and so on through 
tbe paragraph. 

We have thus imperfectly sketched a method of drilling classes in reading 
which we can commend as thorough and successful. We do not claim that it 
18 the method or the best method, but we feel sure that it is much superior to the 
general practice of teachers. The still prevalent method of divorcinty spellino* 
aiia reading, and permitting pupils to read paragraph after paragraph through 
ail entire lesson, is not worthy to be called teaching. But little better is the 
practice of requiring all the members of a class to read the same verse, in 
t^rn or as called upon. The exercise is almost sure to degenerate into a life- 
less, mechanical routine. It is not even a good test of the pupils' acquaint- 
ance with the words. Question and drill must go hand in hand. The one 
picks the thought out of the sentence and kindles the feeling ; the other gives 
tnem proper utterance. Reading thus taught trains the voice, sharpens the 
intellect, quickens the understanding, and elevates the taste. It enlarges the 
pnpil s vocabulary, increases his command of language, and enriches his mind 
With noble thoughts and sentiments. 
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MISCELLANY. 

Whsit notified that any sabsoriber baa failed to reeeire the Mokthlt, we 

always remail the missing nnmben. We are anxious that each Bobsoriber may re- 
oeive every number due him. 

»— - The pamphlet on " Instruetion in Language " is now ready. It contains " A 
Graded Series of Language Lessons ", " First Lessons in English Grammar ", uid 
"Glass Drills in Reading". Price by mail 15 cents a copy ; ten or more copies, 10 
cents a copy. 

Thb new edifice for the Deaf and Dumb Institution was formally dedicated on 

the 11th of February. Got. Hayes presided and Rer. Collins Stone, formerly in 
charge of the institution, read an instructive address on the ** History and Methods 
of Deaf-Mute Education ". Senator Rex was announced' to speak in behalf of the 
State and Hon. Samuel Galloway in behalf of the Board of Trustees, but the former 
was absent and the latter excused himself after telling one or two characteristic 
stories. An exhibition of pantomime by three deaf-mute teachers and the sign repe- 
tition of the Lord's Prayer by Miss Davis, a pupil, called to mind the proverb, " Si- 
lence is gold and speech is silver ". At the close of the exercises the large audience 
repaired to the dining room where refreshments were served. The occasion was one 

of great interest. The MtUe'e ChronieU is the title of a little paper published 

weekly at the institution. It gives a condensed summary of eurrent events, witk 
brief selections for general reading. 

Personal. — Hon. H. H. Barney has resigned the superin tendency of the pahlic 
schools of Gircleville, and C. S. Smart, of Jackson, has been elected his sucoessor. 

W. R. Spooner has resigned the superin tendency of the schools of Lancaster, 

and John H. Sampson baa resigned the prinoipalship of the South Grammar School. 

The latter is succeeded by Mr. Enabenshue, former principal of the school. Chas. 

E. Lane has resigned the charge of the schools of Van Wert to accept an agency for 
the house of D. Appleton & Co., New York. His headquarters are at Indianapolis. 

The school board of Tiffin has raised Supt. Eirkwood's salary to $2,000, and the 

teachers have presented him with a handsome silver pitcher, goblets, and butter-dish. 

Galion. — The report of Supt. Hartzler for the term ending Dec. 23, 1868, gives an 
enrollment of 682 pupils ; an average daily attendance of 493 ; an average daily ab- 
sence of 40 ; and an average per cent, of attendance of 93.2 — a result largely due, he 
gays, '* to the untiring vigilance of the teachers in securing as high a per cent, of at- 
tendance as possible, and in bringing into disrepute all the concomitants of irrejpi- 
larity." The attendance in the high school during the month of December was 100 
per cent., with but one case of tardiness, and the attendance in the grammar school 
reached 99 per cent. ! Desiring to co-operate with the teachers, the board has adopted 
more stringent rules regulating absence and tardiness. The vigilance of the Mayor 
and the co-operation of parents have greatly reduced the number of cases of truancy. 
We hope soon to favor our readers with a description of the new school building. 

Cincinnati. — It was our purpose to give this month a pretty full analysis of the 
statistics found in the last annual report of the School Boar<L but Supt. Hancock's 
semi-annual report has come to our table, and we turn to it for the latest intelligence. 
The first fact that claims our notice is the slight increase in the number of popil« 
enrolled, as compared with the previous year. This fact indicates that the city i> 
not increasing in population, and this conclusion is supported by the school censtts 
for 1868. The number of youth in the city of school age (between 5 and 21) i8 o?w 
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100,000, and yet the number of pupils (between 6 and 21) enrolled in the sobools is 
only 23,052. This startling difference between the enumeration and the enrollment 
has existed for years, and we confess that we are pussled to explain it. The publio 
schools of Cincinnati stand high in public confidence ; they are the pride of her citi- 
lens. Why, then, this small enrollment ? Comparing the attendance with the en- 
rollment, we find the strongest evidence of popular favor, as well as of efiioient man- 
agement. The average daily attendance the first half of the current year, was 
18,353, which is over 96 per cent, of the average number belonging. This is a very 
high average. The average number of pupils in daily attendance to the teacher is 
50.3 in the district schools, and 48.9 in the intermediate schools. This compares very 
favorably with other cities. Indeed, we believe there is no large city in the West 
whose school facilities and accommodations are more complete than those of Cincin- 
nati. We have only space to add, that the report is filled with facts, suggestions, 
and recommendations of great practical importance. 

MsRGKR County. — We have received two reports of the teachers' institute held at 
Celina the five days ending Jan. 1st. Seventy members were enrolled, most of whom 
were teachers. The principal instructors were Supt. S. F. DeFord, Celina ; Supt. W. 
F. Torrance, St. Marys ; Supt. C. W. Williamson, Wapakoneta ; and Supt. Clark, 
Delphos. Hon. A. J. Hodder gave a lecture on " Self-made Men ", and Rev. T. J. 
Mather on " The Suggestions of Psychology to the Educator ". An interesting feature 
was a match in spelling, in which 18 persons contested for Webster's Unabridged Dic- 
tionary, offered as a prise to the best speller. After pronouncing the more diffioult 
words in 100 lessons, oral spelling was abandoned and the contest ended by writing. 
^e victor was Stephen Armstrong. The institute is regarded as the most interest- 

i^Kjet held in the county. 

Claske County. — The county teachers' association held an interesting meeting at 
Springfield on Saturday, Jan. 23. Fifty- five teachers were present. Rev. John 
Sowe, principal of the Springfield High School, gave an interesting report on " The 
Importance of Teaching the Rights and Duties of Citizenship in Publio Schools " ; 
J* F. Breish, a teacher in Moorefield township, read an essay on " School Govern- 
ment"; and Supt. Reinmund, of Springfield, reported on ''School Organization and 
Management ". Prof. Geiger, of Wittenberg College, was present and greatly added 
to the interest of the discussions. The next meeting will be held at Springfield on 

the second Saturday of March. 1 may as well say here that Springfield has added 

A new school building to her stock in trade and also eight additional teachers, the 
fniits of Supt. Reinmund's effective labors with us. He has now under his charge 
inore than 1,800 pupils, with the number constantly increasing. The city employs 
33 teachers and the schools are making fine progress. Cob. 

* 
Clermont County. — Mr. J. H. Layoook, of Moscow, writes : *' School matters in 

this county are, I think, in a very flourishing condition. Most of the town and vil- 
lage schools are superintended by competent and experienced teachers, and in several 
of the best towns the same superintendents have been in charge of the schools for 
two and three years, with corresponding increased usefulness. At New Richmond, 
the largest town in the county, the schools are well organised, and are supplied with 
ftn earnest and active corps of teachers, with Mr. J. C. Morris as superintendent, 
^hey are graded and conducted on the plan of the Cincinnati schools. The schools 
&t Felicity are conducted in a similar manner by their efficient superintendent, Mr. 
John Akels. I also hear good reports from the Williamsburg school under Mr. Rob- 
infiOQ, and from the Batavia school under Mr. Qt, W. Felter. Many of the country 
Bohools are also doing a good work, but they very much need supervision — and so 
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have we resolved, time and again, in onr institutes and teachers' meetings, but onr 
senator and representatives stoutly refuse to assist in passing the bill looking to 

county superintendency." We will take the liberty of adding that the schools at 

Moscow, which have been in charge of Mr. Laycock for three years, have been con- 
stantly improving in enrollment, regular attendance, and efficiency, and are now 
among the best in the county. 

Mt. Union College. — Some two miles from Alliance stands Mt. Union College, a 
monument of the untiring energy and perseverance of its founders. The college 
edifice presents a fine appearance, and is commodious and conveniently arranged ^ 
and the new college Boarding Hall, recently completed and furnished, is four stories 
high and contains 76 rooms. We learn from the eleventh annual catalogue (1867-8), 
that the whole number of students enrolled last year was 459 — the number in rega- 
lar classical course being 25; scientific course, 144; teachers' course, 279; prepara- 
tory, 11. The number enrolled in the department of music and painting was 243, 
but most of these were also pursuing academic studies. The catalogue states that 
the donations now pledged — including the specific endowment of three chairs of 
$25,000 each, by Messrs. C. Aultman, Lewis Miller, and Jacob Miller — amount to 
about $96,000. 

Antioch College. — The annual catalogue shows an attendance in the last academic 
year (1867-8) as follows ; Undergraduates, 22 (14 gentlemen and 8 ladies) ; students 
pursuing selected studies, 15; preparatory and English students, 195. Candidates 
for the usual academic degrees are offered their choice between two courses of stady: 
the first requiring a knowledge of Greek for admission and its study daring the fresh- 
man year ; and the second omitting Greek altogether, and substituting Germao in 
the freshman year. Each course after the freshman year is made up of three re- 
quired studies and from four to five elective studies, of which the juniors and sopho- 
mores must choose two each term, and the seniors one. A normal class designed to 
tit persons for teaching in the common schools, is conducted, during one or more terms 
of the year. Antioch is one of the youngest of our Ohio colleges, and, for a time, 
its prosperity was retarded by unfortunate differences among its friends and mana- 
gers. Its beautiful location, fine buildings, moderate endowment ($100,000), aii4 live 
faculty, are an assurance of increasing success. 

Cleveland Institute. — Prof. Humiston has sold his fine building and a part of 
the grounds for $35,000, and the ** Institute ", which has been so successful under 
his management, is to be closed. The building was erected for the *^ Cleveland Uni- 
versity "y and has one of the finest sites in the State. Prof. H. expects to spend a 

year in Europe. The foregoing was written six months ago, but it managed to 

hide itself. It may still be news to some of our readers. 



OTHER STATES AND COUNTRIES. 
Tennessee. — We are not surprised to learn that the opposition to the new school 
system is directed against the vital feature of county supervision. This is the 
great executive force, the organizing agency of the State Department. In spite of 
indifference and opposition, the county superintendents are sure to breathe the breath 
of life into the system and put it into successful operation. This is clearly seen by 
the enemies of free schools, and hence their efforts to strike down this agency and 
thus arrest the progress of school organization. The expense of county supervision 
is, of course, the central line of attack, and the absence of this agency in a few of 
the leading free-school States affords a good supply of effective ammunition. But 
we trust that no friend of universal education will be misled by the example of New 
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England and Ohio. Whateyer may be trae where sobools are liberally sastained and 
wisely directed by pnblio favor and interoBt, an efficient supervisory agency is cer- 
tainly needed where snch an active school sentiment is wanting. The abolition of 
this agency in Tennessee would prove ruinous to the success of the free-school move- 
ment. Supervision is a pressing want in Ohio ; it is an imperative necessity in or- 
ganizing school systems in the Southern States. The number of youth of school 

age in the State, as shown by the late enumeration, is, in round numbers, 410,000, 
and the school returns show an enrollment of about 100,000 in the free schools. One 
of the most serious difficulties which has beset the organization of free schools, is the 
want of funds. The delay in the apportionment and distribution of school moneys 
ha? been exceedingly embarrassing, and once or twice the work has been suspended 
on account of it. It is hoped that this serious obstruction to the administration of 
the system may speedily be removed. The apportionment of the school moneys col- 
lected in 1866, yielded a little more than 47 cents to each youth of school age. It is 
evident that this moiety should be distributed promptly each year. The Legisla- 
ture has given the entire Agricultural College Fund, donated by Congress, to the East 
Tennessee University, located at Knoxville. This fund invested in Tennessee 6 per 
eent. bonds will yield an annual income of near $23,500. The institution has commo- 
dioas buildings and considerably acquired property, and with this new income can take 
a high rank among the colleges of the country. The faculty is considering the feasi- 
bility of conducting annually a Normal Institute for the professional training of 
teachers for the common schools. Such an institute, properly conducted, will accom- 
plish great good. 

^KANSAS. — A few months since we heard a gentleman from Arkansas say that 
tbenwas not a mile of railroad nor a common school in the State. There now lies 
Wore us a pamphlet copy of ''An Act to establish and maintain a system of Free 
Common Schools for the State of Arkansas, approved 23d day of July, 1868 **, and 
Mid pamphlet is on our table ** With the compliments of T. Smith, Supt." Here is 
ow hand, Bro. Smith, with a God bless you I May the good work go bravely on in 
your hands. But let us look into this beneficent law. It first creates a common 
school fund by turning the proceeds of all land grants, gifts, or devises to the State, 
in this direction. It levies a poll tax of one dollar on every male inhabitant over 
twenty-one years of age, and provides for appropriations from the ordinary annual 
revenues of the State. It provides for the election of a State Superintendent of Pub- 
lie Instruction quadrennially, and authorizes and requires the Governor, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint a ** Circuit Superintendent '' in each 
judicial district, to have supervision of the schools therein for four years, at an an- 
iiual salary of $3,000. The State Superintendent and the Circuit Superintendents 
constitute a State Board of Education, which is required to meet annually. It has 
power and authority to legislate (e^^ept to levy taxes and make appropriations), and 
to make all needful rules and regulations respecting common schools, subject to the 
action of the General Assembly. It provides for the holding of a teachers' institute 
in each county annually, and appropriates not to exceed $50 to help defray expenses. 
The several counties are to be divided into school districts, the school interests of 
^hich are intrusted to the direction of a school trustee to be elected annually. These 
ftnd other provisions not enumerated show that the law is an excellent one for Arkan- 
^^^' We notice that it is proposed to ask Congress to donate lands for the endow- 
ment of a Normal School. We predict that Arkansas will have a Normal School 

before Ohio. We take pleasure in adding that the State Superintendent and each 

of the nine Circuit Superintendents are subscribers to the. Monthly, and wo hope, by 
their assistance, to keep our readers well posted respecting the progress of the good 
work committed to their guidance. 
9 
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Wbst Vibgtnia. — Saperintendent White's fifth annaal report shows that the free 
school system of the State is making substantial and healthy progress. The report 
proper covers only twenty pages, but in this brief space are included many important 
facta and suggestions. We learn that the whole number of youth of school age (be- 
tween 6 and 21) in 1868 was 130,893; number enrolled in the schools, 53,724; ayer- 
age daily attendance, 30,566 ; number of free schools, 1,769 ; number of teachers, 
1,810 ; average number of months of school, 3.5 ; amoant of money raised for school 
purposes, $326,338.98 (by State apportionment, $188,477 ; by township levies, $165,- 
328) ; amount raised for building purposes, $241,596.76 — making the total receipts, 
$567,935.74. The whole amount paid to teachers was $238,690.57; to county super- 
intendents, $11,091.25 ; for building purposes, $244,386.67 — making with other ex- 
penses a total expenditure of $520,852.44. There are 1,825 school districts in the 
State, 519 of which are still without school-houses. Over 1,200 school houses have 
been built since the school system went into operation, and at least half a million of 
school property has since been acquired. Apparatus and libraries have been supplied 
to a considerable number of districts. The city of Wellsburg is erecting a school 

building at a cost of about $25,000. The two State Normal Schools have not been 

long enough in operation to meet the demand for better qualified teachers. Two 
normal institutes, continuing six weeks each, and several county institutes were held 
with good results. We regret to learn that, at the recent session of the Legisla- 
ture, an effort was made to abolish the ofiBce of county superintendent, and, failing 
in this, the very small salary hitherto allowed was reduced. We regard this a step 
in the wrong direction. Instead of a reduction of salary, it would be wise policj,a8 
well as true economy, to double the present expenditure for this purpose.^ No one can 
read the county superintendents' reports given in the appendix, and not see that this 
agency is the right arm of the system. To abolish it would prove a calamitous mis- 
take.-~-The city of Wheeling in 1868 enumerated 5,928 youth of school age, with a 
school enrollment of 2,020, and an average daily attendance of 1,780. The nambfr 
of teachers employed was 50, and the schools were taught 10 months. Monthly 
teachers' meetings were held, and their beneficial influence is seen in improvemenu 
in instruction and discipline. The city needs a high school, and the subject is re- 
ceiving attention. 

Gbicago. — Friend White: The public schools of this city are gradually working np 
to the grand ideal of their mission, and there is no other interest in which the people 
feel a more justifiable pride. Mr. Pickard, our very worthy and esteemed Saperin- 
tendent, is doing much to increase the success and usefulness of the schools, and his 
efforts are cheerfully seconded by an intelligent and progressive Board of Education 
and an earnest corps of live teachers. There is a great work to be done here, de- 
manding wise management, intelligent foresight, judicious organization, and a most 
accurate adjustment of all the educational ageficies. The most efficient supervision 
of such a system of schools is beyond the capacity of one man, and the Board are 
therefore wisely and favorably considering the proposition to secure the services of 
an Assistant Saperintendent, whose duty it shall be to move in closer proximity to 
the every day work of the schools. The members of the Board of Education are not 
elected by the people, but are appointed by the city council — one member from each 
ward. The council makes all appropriations for school-purposes based upon esti- 
mates made by the Board of Education. Within a year about $500,000 have been 
expended in the purchase of lots and the erection of school-houses, five of which are 
fine specimens of architecture, each capable of seating about 1,000 pupils. These 
buildings are regarded as in the possession of the Board of Public Works, until form- 
ally tendered to the Board of Education at their completion or dedication. On J«d. 
8th one of these structures, — the handsome edifice known as the Franklin School,— 
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vas dedicated with appropriate and interesting ceremonies, to the use for which it 
was erected. It is a four-story building, containing fifteen large roomS) fourteen of 
which are ordinary school-rooms, and one is a room in which all the pupils, in what 
h known as the Grammar Department, assemble for devotional exercises. In addi- 
tion each of these buildings contains one or two rooms for the use of the Principal. 
They are constructed after the most approved plans, and are heated throughout by a 
greatly improved steam -apparatus, which is entirely in the basement. The cold air 
drawn directly from the outside, is heated by contact with coils of iron pipe, and is 
drifen through flues into each room by means of a large fan-wheel, thus securing a 
constant current of warm fresh air, throughout every part of the buildings. To- 
morrow will be dedicated the last of these five structures, differing somewhat from the 
others in model, being but three stories high with wings. The Board hereafter will 
probably make their large buildings but three stories in height, as being more con- 
renient and less objectionable in many respects. Still the cry comes up from the 
people for additional school facilities ; and in response to this constant demand the 
Board at their last regular meeting accepted the report of the '' Committee on Build- 
ings ", recommending that body to ask of the city council an appropriation of over 
$BOO,000 for additional school houses. To give you a better idea of what is proposed 
to be done, I herewith send you the official report of the proceedings of the Board at 
their last meeting. 

The population of the city, as shown by the late census taken under the supervis- 
ion of the School Agent, Mr. Chase, is 252,054. Of this number about 67,000 are be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 21, and therefore entitled to school privileges while there are 
ttpresent accommodations for about 25,000. As you may surmise there is in this 
c^t)ilarge Catholic element, which furnishes facilities in private schools for upward 
oH^^OOO children, leaving a large margin with no provision as to schools. 

Yours very truly, 
Chicago, Jan, 21, 1869. Alfred Eire. 

Brazil. — Prof. Agassiz states in his '' Journey in Brazil **, that the education of 
woman is little regarded in that empire. The course of study in the schools for girls 
is exceedingly limited and superficial — even the girls of the better class acquire as a 
general rule but little beyond the accomplishments of French and music. The social 
condition of woman is also low, and she is excluded from nearly all sources of gen- 
eral information. He states that on one occasion, when staying at a fazenda, he took 
np a volume which was lying on the piano, and as he stood turning its leaves the 
master of the house remarked that the book (a romance) was not suitable reading for 
ladies, and handed him a small volume which he said was a work adapted to women 
&Dd children. It was ** a sort of text-book of morals, filled with common-place sen- 
timents, copy-book phrases, written in a tone of condescending indulgence for the 
feminine intellect ". " Nothing ", says he, " strikes a stranger more than the ab- 
sence of books in Brazilian homes.'' It seems that the Emperor is alive to the im- 
portance of improving woman's condition. In a recent conversation with Rev. J. 0. 
Fletcher, he said : ** What is the most important, what we need most of all is the 
improvement of the girls* schools. This is the great necessity. For how can Bra- 
zilians have good wives and mothers to shape the future of our country, to diffuse a 
iioble moral influence upon the children of the land, if we do not give our daughters 
every advantage?" 

Hungary. — The new educational system in Hungary will be "compulsory." Pa- 
rents and guardians not sending their children to school, will be punished by law, 
ine schools are to be established and conducted by the various religious sects to suit 
themselves, but are all to be under State inspeetion.— ^a;. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

Handbook of the Stars, for Sohool and Home Use. By "W. J. Eolfe and J. A. Gillrt, 
Teachers in the High School, Cambridge, Mass. Boston: Woolwortb, Ainsworth 
& Co. 1869. 

This work is intended to be an Astronomy without mathematics. In the appendix, 
however, a chapter is added which gives the mathematical theory of Astronomy. 
We welcome all books of this class. Let us have more studies in our schools, and 
not keep the pupils confined to arithmetic, grammar, and geography. There is 
scarcely a district school in Ohio that has noi; one or more pupils who could advan- 
tageously study this work, with the exception of the mathematical chapter in the 
appendix. And we doubt whether there is a single district in which a true teacher 
could not find some young man or woman, who, if not a member of the sohool, would 
study it and recite privately. The aim of the authors is to give a clear and concise 
statement of the great facts of Astronomy as now known. In this they have suc- 
ceeded. The work will bear examination, and can be read with profit by all teachers. 

We notice that while some pages are devoted to meteoric stones, all but a line and a 
half refer to those that have fallen in other countries. The authors seem to be igno- 
rant that in May, 1860, a most remarkable shower of stones occurred in Southern 
Ohio, the largest of which, weighing 103 pounds, is now in the Cabinet of Marietta 
College. A shower of stones in Normandy in 1803, is described, though the largest 
weighed only S% pounds. Only two or three aerolitic fire-balls have had their paths 
computed, with height, velocity, &c., Ac. This one of Southern Ohio is one of Uicse. 
We must not attach undue relative importance to the phenomena of foreign countries. 

Lessons on Political Economy j designed as a basis for instruction in that Science 
in Schools and Colleges. By J. T. Chamflin, President of Colby University. 
New York : A. S. Barnes & Co. 1868. 

This work is an attempt to make Political Economy one of the branches of study 
in our academies and high schools. The author regards the principles of the scieoce 
as " singularly simple and exact." And as finance is affirmed to be " the whole 
science in epitome," he, of course, regards that also as simple and easily compre- 
hensible. In the chapter on finance he says that, although generally considered 
inscrutable, " there is no more mystery about finance than there is about any other 
business." The same assertions are made in works of much greater pretensions. 

The pupil reading these btatements naturally believes that^the exposition of the 
science made in his text-book is the true one. But the next newspaper be sees will 
present a difi'erent view. Now the subject o^ finance, including that of money, is one 
of the most difficult in the whole range of science. And the proof of its difficulty; 
is that scarcely any two writers, whether in book or newspaper, agree in regard to it, 
and yet every writer is entirely certain that he himself is right and all other writers 
wrong. On no other subject are men so dogmatic. Whoever will write a treatise on 
money and finance that will commend itself to the common judgment of men, will 
be a public benefactor. 

There is much in this book that commends itself to our judgment. But we have 
doubts whether any one can prepare a good text-book on such a subject without occu- 
pying more space. Most of the points need amplification and explanation, and this 
for the teacher as well as the pupil. 

We cannot accept the statement that Political Economy has its basis in sefjishnf"' 
We object to the assertion that " the passing of the legal-tender act was not only a 
violation of good faith, but bad financiering." • We object to this other assertion that 
the efforts of our government for the last few years to raise a revenue have been * 
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''mere system of cunning devices for deceiving the people in money matters." It is 
not true, and was not in 1867, that ** our paper money is redeemable in the bonds o^ 
the United States/' 

Thb Phonic Rkader, for Common Schools. Number One. Prepared on the Objec- 
tive Plan. By A. Knell and J. H. Jones. Cincinnati : Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 

This reader is a practical embodiment of the method of teaching reading which 
Mrs. Jones has so fully elucidated in this journal, and to her articles we refer the 
reader for a complete idea of its plan and theory. The book is in three parts. Part 
First contains progressive exercises on all the elementary sounds, beginning with the 
long vowels and passing to short and occasional vowels, then to compound conso- 
nants, and finally to silent and substituted letters. One or more reading lessons are 
devoted to each new element or combination. Part Second contains a series of les- 
sons on the elements of thought, arranged in such a manner as to afiford a basis for a 
course of practical exercises in sentence-making. See page ninety of this number of 
the Monthly. Part Third contains brief lessons on familiar objects ; in which the 
Tarions elements of thought are combined in a connected description or anecdote. 
Thas language instruction and composition are practically united with orthography 
and reading, — and, so far as we know, this is the only primary reader in English 
which aims to secure so important a result. The fact that the work has already been 
adopted for use in the Cincinnati schools, is good evidence that it is worthy of the 
examination of our readers. 

Cesar's Commentaries on the Gallic War. With a Vocabulary and Notes. By 
Wh. Bingham, A.M. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. Cincinnati: Robert 
Clarke & Co. 

Ve have in this book a clear and correct text of Caesar's Gallic Wars, prefaced by 
<Btiort and compact life of that Great Koman. ' The special merit of the work as a 
text-book in addition to accuracy, consists, of course, in the notes and vocabulary, 
which seem to be well adapted to the purpose and fully to fulfill what the editor claims 
for them. We fail, however, to discover to what grammar the notes refer. The 
Tocabalary rises far above a common glossary, and, so far as the prescribed limits 
admit, it possesses the characteristic features of a good dictionary. It not only gives 
the English equivalents of Latin words, but it presents their analysis and the train of 
thought by which the various meanings can be traced through their ramifications 
from the literal and primitive meaning. In a somewhat rapid and cursory glance 
through the work we have not been able to detect any misprint. The type, though 
small, is beautifully clear. 

Bbqinnkr's French Reader : Short and Easy Pieces in Prose and Verse, with a 
Complete Vocabulary. Arranged by L. Pylodet. New York : Leypoldt k Holt. 
Cineiunati : Robert Clarke & Co. 1869. 

After a learner has gone through Prendergast's masterly "Mastery of Languages" 
applied to French, I know no book I would rather put into his hands, than this 
litile manual, to be read alternately or simultaneously with Otto's Conversational 
Grammar. As the editor says in his preface : " Pieces containing the simplest words 
and easiest construction, are necessary, and such can be found only in the literature 
of the young." The pieces are, almost all, judiciously selected; the vocabulary 
contains all the necessary words and phrases, and, like all the other foreign publi- 
cations of Leypoldt & Holt, this little book contains scarcely any misprints. I^ 
uiast be understood that this manual serves only for translation from French into 
Bnglish. The other, the still more important part in the study of a foreign language, 
^iz: the translating from English into French, must be provided for by some other 
means. T, B. S. 
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First Steps in Music. Bj Gkorob B. Loohis, Indianapolis, Ind. Price, 15 cts. a 
copy ; $1.50 per dozen. ' 

This little book presents a simple coarse of instruction in Music, adapted to the 
primary classes in our schools — the very grades in vhich the study of music should 
begin. Children should not only be taught to sing but they should be taught, at an 
early age, to read music; and it is the design oi this excellent work to show how this 
may be done. It presents the simple rudiments of the subjects in a progresBive series 
of easy exercises, accompanied with such instruction as will make the way clear to 
teachers of very slim musical qualifications. Indeed, the text is designed for the 
guidance of the teacher and not for the study of the pupil. We are glad to learn that 
this book is the first of a progressive series to be prepared by the same successful and 
eminent teacher. 

A Treatise out Physiology and Hygiene: For Schools, Families and Colleges. 
By J. C. Dalton, M.D. With Illustrations. New York: Harper k Brothers. 

As a treatise on physiology this work is very satisfactory, but it gives compara- 
tively little attention to anatomy and hygiene. Indeed, the structure of the organs 
is described only so far as may be necessary to permit the clear presentation of their 
functionSf and, in these anatomical references, few technical terms are used and these 
are explained either in the text or in the copious glossary which is appended. All 
this we feel disposed to commend rather than criticise, since some school physiolo- 
gies are burdened with anatomical facts and terms; but we cannot approve of the 
slight attention given to hygiene. This subject needs to be fully and scientific/// 
treated in works of this character. Anatomy and physiology as school studies are 
but means to an end, and that end is a thorongh knowledge of hygiene — a knowl- 
edge widely and pressingly needed. Our youth need to understand the subject of 
ventilation and diet, the effects of alcohol and tobacco on health, etc. — subjects 
scarcly touched upon or wholly ignored in this treatise. But physiology is happily 
treated. Its important and interesting facts are presented in their natural order and 
relations, and the whole subject is unfolded in a simple and yet scientific manner. 
The illustrations are few but good, and the entire mechanical execution of the book 
is excellent. 

Marks's First Lessons in Geometry. Objectively presented and designed for the 
use of Primary Classes in Grammar Schools, Academies, etc. By Bernhabp 
Marks. New York: Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co. 

It is held by President Hill, of Harvard College, that geometry in its perceptive 
phase — the perception of forms — should be taught to children, even before analytical 
reasoning upon numbers is attempted. This view is shared by many eminent educa- 
tors, and a still greater number believe that such training should at least precede tbe 
study of advanced arithmetic. Mr. Marks has succeeded in practically embodjing 
this theory in a series of lessons well adapted to sub-high school pupils, and even to 
primary classes. In matter his little book is not wholly unlike Dr. Hill's, but it 
adopts the catechetic or Socratic method. Each fact is drawn out by skillful q««8* 
tions. The diagrams are also larger and more numerous. We commend the work to 
teachers as a valuable aid in oral instruction. 

Elementary History op the United States: With numerous Maps and Engrar- 
ing. By G. P. Quackenbos, LL.D. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 1868. 

The first edition of this work was published in 1860, and the test of actual use bas 
shown it to be well adapted to beginning classes. It is written in a simple and 
attractive style, and fact and story, event and incident are united in a continuous an 
attractive narrative. In the present revised edition several new maps are introduce 
-ith other improvements, and the whole is brought down to July, 1868. 
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AvKtrAL Report of th« Covmissionkb of Railroads and Tklborafhs, for the 
year ending June 30, 1868. By Gro. B. Wright, Commissioner. 

No one who examines this massire report of 460 pages will qnestion the industry 
and competency of the oflBoer entrusted with the oversight of the railroads and tele- 
graphs of Ohio. The report contains a mass of information as important as it is sur- 
prising, and yet it is no mere ill-digested compilation. Facts and statistics have 
been subjected to thorough scrutiny and made to yield valuable deductions for prac- 
tical guidance in the future development and management of these great interests. 
We wish that all our public ofSces were filled with men as competent and trustworthy 
as Gen. Wright. 

fiiBTHoLOMKw's DRAWING BooKS. Now Series. In Twelve Numbers. Boston : 
Woolworth, Ainsworth k Co. 

We have received the first three boohs of this series and the ninth which is the first 
of the books devoted to animals. Each book contains twelve lesson plates, executed 
in saperior style, and twenty-four pages of excellent drawing paper. The lesson 
plates are one half the size of the drawing pages and are printed on separate insets. 
This affords the requisite space for the copying of each lesson twice. Book 1 treats 
of horizontal and vertical lines, and their combination in plain figures. Book 2 
treats of inclined lines and plain figures, together with curved lines and plain figures 
composed of them. Book 3 treats of linear perspective as illustrated by geometrical 
solids, combining light and shade. This analysis of the first three books shows the 
progressive character of the entire series. Each book contains full instructions re- 
specting the lessons presented in it. We are not prepared to commend the copying 

Bystem of teaching drawing, but we can say that we have seen no books based on that 

lystem superior to this new series by Mr. Bartholomew. 

School Lyrics : A Collection of Sacred Hymns for Devotional Exercises in Schools. 
New York: Harper <fi: Brothers. 

The compiler has performed his task with great cane and wisdom, and the result is 
a convenient and compact collection of two hundred and sixty standard hymns^ 
remarkably free from sectarian bias and breathing the highest devotional spirit. The 
little manual is well adapted for use in the family circle as well as in the school-room. 

Sprnckrian Copy Books. Nos. 7 and 9. Latest Revision. New York: Ivison, 
Phinney, Blakeman k Co. 1869. 

These books are respectively the higher numbers of the Business and Ladies' 
Series. Book 7 contains as copies a series of business papers which, in phraseology, 
use of capitals and style of execution are model specimens of the best usage of prao- 
cical accountants and business men. The hand- writing combines legibility , rapidity, 
beauty and variety — is, in short, the incomparable Spencerian. Book 9 presents 
models of business papers with cards, billets, etc. — all executed in a most beautiful 
style. But the unique feature of the book is a full page letter, — the finest specimen 
of epistolary taste and beauty that we have yet seen. 

Chambers* Miscsllanrous Qurstions with Answers; Embracing Science, Literature, 
Arts, etc. By W. Chambers, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 
Co. Sold by Geo. W. Gleason, Columbus, Ohio. 210 pp. 

This English work has a two-fold design, viz : ( 1 ) to afford a test of one's knowl- 
edge of the various subjects treated of, and ( 2 ) to furnish candidates for examina- 
tion the means of speedily reviewing those points on which they are likely to be 
tested. Any well-informed person will derive pleasure and profit from a perusal of 
its pages. It is multum in parvo. 
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Constance Aylmrr. A Story of the Seventeenth Century. By H. F. P. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co. 348 pp. 1869. Sold by Geo. W. Gleaaon, Columbus, 0. 

This is an interesting story of Christian life among the early settlers of New York. 
No one can read it without a deeper respect for the faith which can be the strength 
and joy of the soul in all of life's vicissitudes and disappointments. 

The Nation. Published Weekly in New York. Price $5 a year. 

We sometimes feel annoyed at the supercilious and fastidious spirit which pervades 
this paper, but its marked ability and fearless independence always win our interest 
and respect. Every page of it shows not only talent, but, generally, a thorough 
knowledge of the subject considered. 

Harper's Weekly. Splendidly Illustrated. Harper & Brothers, New York. Price 
$4 a year. 

This finely illustrated paper presents weekly a most interesting and valuable his- 
tory of current events. Its brief and pointed articles on public questions bear the 
stamp of mature conviction and breadth of view, and are characterized by independ- 
ence, fairness, strength and vigor. The illustrations are alone a power in the land. 



NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

LooMis's Treatise on Meteorology. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

Gray's School and Field Book of Botany. Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co., 
New York. 

Leigh's McGupfey's New Eclectic Primer, and Leigh's McGupfey's New Phimam 
Eeader. Wilson, Hinkle <fe Co., Cincinnati. 

Sypher's School History op Pennsylvania, and Wilson's American Juror. J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

Eolfe & Gillet's Hand Book of Chemistry, and Campbell's New German Coitssb. 
Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co., Boston. 

Burt's Practical English Grammar. A. H. English & Co., Pittsburgh. 

Yongb's Landmarks op History, (in three books), Otto's Beginning German, and 
Whitcomb <fe Otto's German and English Conversations. Leypoldt & Holt, New 
York. Sold by Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. 

William's & Packard's System op Penmanship. In Nine Numbers. Slote, Woodman 
& Co., New York. 

AJSr ORGAN AS A PBEMIUM! 

To the person who secures the largest number of subscribers to the Ohio Educa- 
tional Monthly between January 1st and December Ist, 1869, I will present a 
TAiriiOR A FARIiEir PORTABJLE OROAN. PRICE, $75.00., 

This is a fine instrument for schools. Other liberal premiums are oflfered. Send 
for specimen copies and circulars. 

SVBSCRIPTIOHTS. 

The Subscription Price of the Monthly is $1«50 a year ; four or more copies at 
the rate of $1*25 a copy — sent to the same or diflferent post offices. Additions to 
clubs at club rates. A sample copy will be sent on receipt of a stamp to prepay post- 
age. Subscriptions begin with the January or July number. 

For Ten Cash Suhscribere at club rates ($1.25), an extra copy of the Monthlt will 
be sent one year ; for JSix Canh Subscribers, a copy will be sent six months. Circular 
containing a full list of Premiums, with Testimonials, will be sent on application. 

Adaresfl. E. E. WHITE, Publisher, 

COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
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METHODS IN GBOGKAPHY. 

BY MARY V. LEE.* 

Te once visited a school where a teacher was conducting a 
recitation in geography. She sat behind the desk with the book 
open before her. Her finger, which vigorously followed the teit, 
appeared to play a more important part in the lesson than mind 
or heart. We have occasionally seen teachers " from whose very 
finger tips seemed to flow inspiration ", but we have yet to see one 
to whom inspiration comes through the finger tips. 

As we saw the list-less pupils, and heard their half utt^ed sen- 
tences, we thought, "What waste and folly 1 Acres and miles of the 
broad earth spread out before these little martyrs, over which 
they might roam gathering knowledge for present and future 
use, bat they are bound to a text-book, forced to feed upon its 
dry straw, by a teacher who is incapable of mixing with the 
straw the meal of personal enthusiasm." 

To some the work of breaking away from the words of an 
author and diving deeper and soaring higher than his thought 
even, may seem too great. But they are wrong. Every teacher 
in our common schools may know all the text gives on any par- 
ticular topic, — know it so thoroughly as to come to the recitation 
with no book to which she must give the attention which should 
be given to her pupils. But, more than this, she may open her 

* Teacher in the Minnesota Normal School. 
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eyes wide for facts in nature that illustrate the statements of the 
bookman, and present these to the class. She will be delighted 
to see how contagious such a habit is. In a few days the chil- 
dren will bring to the recitation more examples from the outside 
world that tally with the author's words, than the teacher can 
well dispose of. Let the book furnish an occasional text, hut 
never permit it to rob the class of the benefit and pleasure of 
"getting up the sermon." 

We can conceive that a lesson on as dry a theme as government^ 
might be made juicy by right handling. Let us imagine that our 
pupils know the physical features of our State, its chief produc- 
tions, occupations, towns, etc., and are now ready to consider 
government, which is usually disposed of in few words by our 
geographers. Since our aim is to develop mind, make it keen, 
strong, able to do its own work after a time, and to give it a 
healthful appetite, we shall not be troubled if we be a week or 
more on this subject. Indeed, the only thing we shall permit U> 
trouble us, will be lack of interest on the children's part. By 
proper care, we can fortify ourselves against this evil. 

LESSON FIRST. 

As an introduction, question the pupils with regard to the mo- 
tives their parents have in sending them to school, and their 
motives in coming. The substance of their answers will he that 
they come for the purpose of learning. The teacher then calls 
attention to some evil that is more or less common in all schools; 
as, whispering. 

Teacher. A few moments since, while Dora was studying, I 
saw Susie whisper to her. What do you think Dora did? 

Children. Stopped to listen. (Or, if not, very good.) 

Children. Answered back. 

T. Susie's whispering would stop what ? 

C. Dora's studying. 

T. Why was Dora studying ? 

C. To learn. 

T. The school is for what ? 

C. For learning. 

T. If studying were often stopped, would the school be made 
better or worse ? 

C. Worse. 

T, Just now what stopped Dora's studying ? 

C. Whispering. 
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T. Since the school is for learning, and we learn by studying, 
and whispering stops or interrupts studying, what can we say 
whispering does to a school ? 

C. Makes it worse. Hurts it. Injures it. 

The teacher, from all the answers given, selects the one that 
suits her purpose best, and says : Your answers are all good, all 
trae, but I like the words John used. John tell us again what 
whispering does to the school ? 

John, Whispering injures the school. 

The teacher writes this answer on the blackboard, the pupils 
spelling the words. 

T. All read what I have written. (The children read.) How 
many truly believe what we have read ? 

All hands will be up if there be the right spirit among the 
children. 

T. It appears, then, that we have a bad thing in our school. 
If a farmer has an ugly horse or an unruly cow on his farm, 
what does he do with it. 

C. Gets rid of it in some way. 

T. Yes. And what shall we do with this bad thing, whisper- 
i% that is on this farm of ours, where we ought to raise good 
fessons and fine crops of right actions ? 

C. Get it out of the school. 

T, But sometimes it may be necessary to whisper, what shall 
be done then ? 

C Ask the teacher. 

T, Who in the class can tell how our school ought to be with 
regard to whispering? 

Prom the various answers of the pupils, the teacher leads the 
class to construct the following, which she writes on the board : 
There should be no whispering in school without permission from 
the teacher. 

T. How many believe that ? (Hands up.) Those who are 
willing to change " should " to shall, making what I have written 
read : " There shall be no whispering in our school without per- 
mission from the teacher " may say yes. Teacher counts the 
yeas, and then calls for the nays. She now says : Of the twenty 
iH this class, fifteen say " yes '* and five say " no ". Which way 
shall it be, as fifteen or as five want it ? 

0. The way fifteen want it. 

T. Now, children, what do we say we have made about whis- 
pering ? 
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C. A rule. 

T. Another name for rule is law. Eead the law you have 
made. These words tell you how to act with regard to what? 

C, Whispering. 

T. What law might we call it ? 

C. Whispering law. 

T. What is a whispering law ? 

C. Words that tell how to act about whispering are a whisper- 
ing law. 

The preceding would be quite sufficient for one lesson. The 
conclusions should be read from the board in concert, and then 
reproduced from memory on the slates. It would stand thus ; 

Whispering injures the school. 

There shall be no whispering in our school without permission from 
the teacher. 
A whispering law tells how to act about whispering. 

Children usually take pleasure in reproducing lessons in which 
they have taken an active part. Language, punctuation, spell- 
ing, and penmanship are cultivated by continued effort to write 
the conclusions to which each lesson has been brought. 

LESSON SECOND. 

The introduction will consist of a review of the last lesson. 
The teacher calling on several pupils to read the exercises from 
their slates, and passing from one to another criticising the work, 
makes sure each has done his duty. 

She then inquires if any one has thought of anything not men- 
tioned before, that injures the school. Tardiness, absence, fre- 
quent running out, untidiness, will probably be given. Each of 
these evils should be discussed briefly, just enough to lead the 
class heartily to pronounce it an evil. As each is settled, the 
teacher should write on the board : 

Tardiness injures the school. 
Absence injures the school. 
Untidiness injures the school. 

T. Like the bad thing we considered yesterday, what ought 
we to do with these ? 

C. Put them out. Make laws against them. 

When brief laws have been drawn up and voted upon, the idea 
that these are to be respected, should be introduced. By stating 
a supposed case, the teacher can lead the children to see thft* 
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penalties must be affixed to laws, or they will not be regarded, — 
will be words without power. 

Since children have pretty correct ideas of justice, the teacher 
can trust them, in a great measure, to name the penalty that 
should follow a transgression of law. In the moral world, in 
God's government, there is usually some connection between the 
crime and its punishment — the one seems to be a cause that nat- 
urally produces the other. The same should be true in school 
government. Nothing so wounds a pupil, nothing sooner breaks 
down all respect and love for the teacher, than an obvious dis- 
proportion between a crime and its penalty. 

In the discussions upon punishments, the teacher must show 
how thoroughly she desires to be just and kind. Any improper 
suggestion from a pupil, must be met in a spirit of love and wis- 
dom. She must prune away the false notions, and nourish and 
strengthen the true. Frequently when the class propose a pen- 
alty too severe or too light, they should be brought face to face 
with this interrogation, " Is it right ? " I can think of no exer- 
cise better calculated to develop the moral powers than this. The 
cWldren are constantly gaining just that discipline which men 
and women need in that larger school, we call life. 

The law for tardiness could be made to read thus : 

If any child be tardy without a written excuse from his parents, 
he shall remain after school twice as long as he is tardy. 

Laws against the other evils, and their penalties, should be 
written on the board. From them the general definition of law 
could be drawn in this manner : 

The teacher, pointing to the whispering law, says : These words 
tell us how to act about what ? 

G, "Whispering. 

The same question put with regard to each law, and the same 
emphasis given. 

T, Each law tells what ? 

C. How to act. 

T, Who can tell what a law is ? 

C, A. law is words that tell us how to act. 

The definition of law should be written on the board. The 
prominent school laws and the definition of law should be 
"bought to the next recitation by the children. 

By this time an idea of the manner of, and reason for, law- 
making will have been gained. In other words, data from which 
lotions of legislation can be drawn, have been secured. 

A new idea can be introduced into the next lesson. 
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THE INDIANA COLLEGES— NOTES OF TEAVEL. 

4 BY PROF. W. H. YOUNG.* 

Indiana XJniveesity, a State institution located at Blooming- 
ton, abont fifty miles southwest from Indianapolis, was founded 
some forty years ago. Sharing, originally, in the public lands 
granted to the Western and Southern States in accordance with 
the policy inaugurated by Congress, with the Ohio University, 
it has not until recently enjoyed much more than an official con- 
nection with the State, commanding but little sympathy and no 
substantial support. Of course it passed through the usual 
struggles for life incident to a western college. Losing its 
buildings a few years since by fire, sufficient pride among the 
people and sympathy in the Legislature were awakened to secure 
its adoption as a State institution de facto. Subscriptions were 
taken among the citizens and appropriations made by the Legis- 
lature for erecting a magnificent building, completed but a year 
or two since, and at the last session of the Legislature provision 
was made for an annual appropriation of 98,000 as endowment 
The friends of the institution hope to have this amount materi- 
ally increased, and, besides, to secure the agricultural fund of 
that State for university purposes. This done they will have a 
fair foundation for university work. 

The building is large, substantial, tasteful, and suitable ; the 
grounds ample and pleasing; the town somewhat retired and 
quiet ; the country rich, healthful, and rather picturesque, with 
means of access only tolerable. 

For the first twenty years there was only the collegiate depart- 
ment ; since then there has been a law department, giving an 
aggregate of about 170 law graduates. 

Within a year a normal class has been formed, temporarily, 
however, as it is not meant to complete a normal department, 
the new state normal at Terre Haute being looked to for the pro- 
fessional training of teachers. 

Other departments are in contemplation, and doubtless will 
soon be organized, should the University secure control of the 
agricultural fund. 

The preparatory department has recently been discontinued. 
Women are admitted (though none, I believe, are in the collegiate 
department, — a few in the normal class), tuition is free. In the 

• Ohio Unirersity. 
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collegiate department are two courses of study, classical and 
scientific, between which the 200 college students are about 
equally divided; the Alumni number about 300; libraries, 
apparatus, cabinets, etc., inconsiderable, the collections of past 
years having been destroyed by fire. 

This institution, for many years but a fair specimen of a west- 
em college, is clearly in the midst of a new and vigorous growth. 
The point of danger is passed ; its success as a college is assured. 
Whether it shall be a University depends upon the activity of its 
friends and the wisdom and liberality of the State. The prospect 
is fair. Salaries from 91,500 to 92,000. 

AsBURT University, a Methodist institution, located at Green- 
castle, 30 miles west from Indianapolis, was founded about 35 
years since. Dependent entirely on private liberality and de- 
nominational sympathy and support, and that, too, at a day 
when the country was new, people poor, and education and cul- 
ture comparatively subordinate to more pressing wants, its 
growth and standing are highly creditable. 

Greencastle is much more eligible as a college sight than Bloom- 
uigton in the points of accessibility and richness of surrounding 
country : in other particulars they are much alike. 

The grounds are ample and fairly improved. The building 
large and substantial, but old and antiquated, will soon be over- 
shadowed by a magnificent new structure to go up next summer. 

The endowment is about $100,000, and rapidly increasing by 
means of agents who are vigorously canvassing the State and 
church for subscriptions. Their present figure, I believe, is 
J300,000. 

There are, at present, only the preparatory and collegiate de- 
partments, the latter comprising a scientific and a classical course. 
The students in attendance, about 275, seem about equally di- 
vided between the three. It was my privilege to meet them at 
chapel, and extend them a word of greeting and good cheer ; also 
to attend several recitations. Everything^ gave indication of 
earnest, faithful, and good work. There are about 300 Alumni. 
Salaries about $1,600 to $2,000. 

Scholarships are sold at nominal prices, making tuition virtu- 
ally free ; it is meant to make it entirely so. This is a noble con- 
ception of the trustees and faculty, and may be fully realized, if 
the Methodists of Indiana will do as well as they may and ought. 

The success of Asbury as a college is assured. Whether it 
shall be a university, is in the future. 
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Wabash College (N. S. Presbyterian), at Orawfordsville, about 
50 miles northwest from Indianapolis, has, also, about 35 years of 
growth. Located in rather a better farming and equally health- 
ful country, and having gathered about it, apparently, a more 
enterprising, tasteful, and cultivated community, the impression 
upon a stranger is rather more favorable. 

. The campus, about 30 acres of the original forest, oak, beech, 
hickory, sugar, etc., well set in grass and neatly kept, is magnifi- 
cent and beautiful. The buildings, three in number, are of mod- 
erate size and unpretentious build. An extension of buildings 
at an early day is contemplated. 

Endowment $100,000, salaries $1,600 to $2,000, Alumni abqut 
200, students about 175, divided between preparatory, scientific, 
and classical departments. 

Libraries, apparatus, and cabinet, large, varied, and admirably 
kept. 

Having attended recitations to Pres. Tuttle and in the depart- 
ments of Greek and Latin, I was specially struck with the genial 
courtesy and cordiality that obtained in the class-rooms between 
professors and students. I might say as much, too, of the gen- 
erous and cordial hospitality of several of the professors at their 
homes. 

These three institutions seem to be taking the lead in Indiana. 
Of about the same age, in very similar sections, and with sur- 
roundings much alike, they have run a pretty even course. 
Wabash, not making university pretentions, has preserved more 
distinctively its college character. The State University, of 
late receiving heavy backing from the State, seems to be reaching 
ahead. But the Methodists and Presbyterians of Indiana are 
able, and can well afford to compete even with the State in colle- 
giate educational enterprises. 

One thing is worthy of special remark : their emulation and 
rivalry has ever been friendly and generous ; neither of the de- 
nominational schools feeling called upon to step in between the 
State institution and State benefactions. 
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" The noblest powers of nature stand in need of the nurturing 
hand of education." 

" It is the depth of study, not the extent of it, that gives in- 
tellectual power.*' — Lavater. 
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"TWICE TWO IS FOUR." 

BY W. D. HENKLE, SALEM, OHIO. 

There are many expressions in arithmetical language in which 
there is a doubt whether the singular or plural form of the verb 
sbonld be used. Before discussing the subject, I shall present a 
variety of forms selected almost entirely from di£ferent mathe- 
matical works. It must not be supposed that I have given all 
the authorities for each mode of expression, but only such as I 
have happened to observe in my examination. 

Adams, D. P. Colburn, W. Colburn, Dalby, Davies, Dean, Doch- 
arty, Dodd, Eaton, F. Emerson, Encyclopfledia Britannica, Felter, 
Greenleaf, Leach and Swan, Elias Loomis, Mann and Chase, 
Mayo, Kaylor, Nelson, Orton, Parke, Pike, Quackenbos, Ray, H. 
I^. Robinson, Herbert Spencer, Schell, R. C. Smith, Smith and 
Duke, Stoddard, J. B. Thomson, James Thomson, Vogdes,Vo8ter, 
and Walton, say, " 2 and 3 are 5 ". 

Babcock, Pike, Quackenbos, and Ward (in 1734,) say, " 2 and 3 

Blakelock, Dalby, and E. Loomis, say, ** 2 and 3 make 5 " ; D. 
P. Colburn, Dean, Eaton, Felter, and Leach and Swan, say, *< 2 
plus 3 arc". 

Adams, F. Emerson, Greenleaf, Hutton, Ray, and Quackenbos, 
say, "2 plus 3 15 ". 

Blakelock, D. P. Colburn, Felter, Mann and Chase, Ray, and 
Schuyler, say, " 2 plus 3 equal ". 

Brooks, D. P. Colburn, Dean, Eaton, Kelson, Quackenbos, Ray, 
Stoddard, and Walton, say, " 2 plus 3 equals ". 

Blakelock says, '* 2 plus 3 exceeds ", and Heath, ^^ 2 plus 3 con- 
tains,** 

Dalby says, " 4 added to 6 are **. 

W. Colburn, Greenleaf, and J. B. Thomson, say, " { and | are", 
and Ray, " | and } is ". 

Stoddard says, " § and f are ". 

Adams, Davies, Dean, Docharty, F. Emerson, Felter, Green- 
leaf, E. Loomis, Mann and Chase, Nelson, Parke, Pike, Quacken- 
bos, Ray, Schell, R. C. Smith, Smith and Duke, Stoddard, J. B. 
Thomson, and Walton, say, " 3 fVom 5 leaves **. 

W. Colburn, Greenleaf, Leach and Swan, Nay lor, and Walton, 
say, " 5 less 3 are " ; Adams and Mayo say, " 5 less 3 is *\ 

Dean, Eaton, and Stoddard, say, <' 5 minus 3 are ** i Adams, D. 
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P. Colburn, Docharty, P. Emerson, Oreenleaf, and Eay, "5 minus 
3 is ". 

Eaton, Pelter, Bay, Stoddard, and Walton, say, " 6 minus 3 
equals**; and Stoddard also says, **5 minus 3 equar\ 

Blakelock says, <* 5 minus 3 leaves *' ; and Dalby, ^* 3 subtracted 
from 5 is ". 

Walton says, " 9 fVom 14 are ", and " 5 eighths from 7 eighths 
leaves " ; Quackenbos and J. B. Thomson, <^ 5 eighths from 7 
eighths leave ". 

D. P. Colburn, Dean, and Quackenbos, say, '^ 3 tens from 4 tens 
leave " ; Eay and Schuyler, " 3 tens from 4 tens leaves ". 

Stoddard says, " f minus { are ", and " $7 — $5, which is $2 ". 
H. N. Bobinson says, ^' 5 dollars taken from 7 dollars leaves '\ 

Dean says, " once are ", and Felter, " once is ". 
Smith and Duke say, "0 times are 0", and "0 times 2 are 0". 

Quackenbos says, " times any number is *'. 

Pelter and Parke say, " once 1 is 1 " ; Bay, " one time 1 is 1 "; 
and Davies and Stoddard, " one times 1 is 1 ". 

Davies, Dean, Felter, Grreenleaf, Parke, and Walton, say, " once 
2 is 2 " ; Bay, "one time 2 is 2"; and Davies and Stoddard, "one 
times 2 is 2.** 

Geo. Peacock uses the expressions " one times a ", " one-half 
times ", and " one-quarter times ", in the first volume of his 
Algebra. 

Dean says, "twice are '* ; Dean and Eaton, "twice 1 are 2"] 
and Yogdes, " twice 1 make 2 ". 

Eaton says, "twice 2 are 4" ; " twice 2 is 4 " is found on p. 159 
of Sir Wm. Hamilton's Philosophy, and in the Encyclopsadia 
Britannica. 

Pike, Talbott, and Yogdes, say, " twice 2 make 4 " ; Bainey says, 
" twice 2 equals 4 ". 

Adams, Felter, Greenleaf, Jas. Bobinson, and Smith and Duke, 
say, " two times are " ; and E. Loomis, " 2 times make ". 

Adams, Chase, Davies, Dean, Felter, Greenleaf, E. Loomis, 
Naylor, Nelson, Bay, Jas. Bobinson, Schell, Smith and Duke, 
Stoddard, B. C. Smith, J. B. Thomson, Willson, and Walton, say, 
" 2 times 1 are 2 '' ; and Pike and Quackenbos, " 2 times 1 is 2 ". 

Adams, Chase, W. Colburn, Davies, Dean, Eaton, F. Emerson, 
Felter, Greenleaf, Leach and Swan, S. L. Loomis, E. Loomis, 
Nelson, Bainey, Bay, Schell, Schuyler, Smith and Duke, John 
Smith, Stoddard, J. B. Thomson, Jas. Thomson (Irish), Tracy, 
Yoster, and Willson, say, " 2 times 2 are 4 " ; Adams, Babcock, 
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Brooks, Dodd, Greenleaf, Encyclopaedia Britannica, Heath, Hut- 
ton, (j60. Peacock, Qaackenbos, H. N. fiobinson, Stoddard, and 
Ward (in 1734), say, " 2 times 2 is 4 ". 

Dalby, B. Loomis, and Eay, say, "2 times 2 make 4"; and Hut- 
ton and Pike, " 2 times 2 makes 4 ". 

Dean and Eainey say, " 2 times 2 equal " ; and Brooks and Stod- 
dard, " 2 times 2 equals '\ 

W. Colburn and Naylor say, " 2 times § are " ; Brooks, W. Col- 
burn, Dodd, Eaton, Greenleaf, E. Loomis, and J. B. Thomson, 
say, " 2 times f is " ; and Dodd, " twice f is ". 

Dalby, Docharty, F. Emerson, Greenleaf, Eay, H. N. Bobinson, 
and Walton, say, " 3 multiplied by 2 is " ; Dalby, " 3 multiplied 
by 2 produces *' ; Saunderson, " 3 multiplied by 2 make ", and also 
" 3 multiplied by 2 makes " ; Orton, " 3 multiplied by 2 are ", " 3 
multiplied by 2 i5 ", and " 3 multiplied by 2 gives " ; and Brooks, 
Eaton, Stoddard, and Walton, " 3 multiplied by 2 equals ". 

Tracy and Walton say, " 8 taken 4 times equals " ; Saunderson, 
"I multiplied by 2 makes ". 

Greenleaf, Quackenbos, H.!N'.Eobinson,and Schuyler, say, "two 
times 2 cents are 4 cents " ; and Dodd, "two times 2 cents is'\ 

H. N. Robinson says, "5 units taken 3 times is "; Eay, "2 times 
the number is " ; and Brooks, " twice the principal is ". 

Dean says, "6 times $1 is $6 ", and " 6 times $f is $4J ". 

Bavies says, "8 times $2, which is^\ and "3 times 1 cent, which 
w 3 cents " ; arid Stoddard, " 8 times J2, which are ". 

Balby, Dodd, F. Emerson, Felter, and Geo. Peacock, say, " 4 
divided by 2 is " ; Eaton says, " 4 divided by 2 are *' ; Saunderson, 
"4 divided by 2 makes ** ; Eaton and Walton say, " 4 divided by 2 
equals"] Blakelock and Dalby, "4 divided by 2 gives"] and 
Dalby says, " 4 divided by 2 gives ". 

Greenleaf says, "4 tens divided by 2, gives ". 

Adams, Brooks, D. P. Colburn, W. Colburn, Dalby, Dean, 
Dodd, P. Emerson, Greenleaf, E. Loomis, Mayo, Naylor, Quack- 
enbos, Eainey, Eay, Schuyler, Stoddard, and Walton, say, "2 is 
contained " ; Leach and Swan, Eay, and Scheil, " 2 are contained ". 

Brooks and Eay say, "2 tens are contained ". 

Adams, Blakelock, .Brooks, Dalby, Dean, Eaton, Greenleaf^ 
Hutton, E. Loomis, Ostrander, Pike, Parke, Eay, H. N. Eobin- 
Bon, Smith and Duke, Stoddard, Talbott, Jas. Thomson, Walkin- 
game, Walton, and Ward (in 1734), say, " 6 is to 3 as 10 is to 5". 

Blakelock, Brooks, W. Colburn, Davies, Dean, Dodd, F. Emer- 
son, Eaton, Greenleaf, Horseley, Leach and Swan, E. Loomi^i 
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Naylor, Parke, Eay, E. 0. Smith, Stoddard, and J. B. Thomson, 
say, "2 is"; Brooks, W. Colburn, Davies, Eaton, Greenleaf, 
Leach and Swan, Eay, Schell, Stoddard, and Walton, "2are"; 
Blakelock, Heath, and Stoddard, " 2 contains " ; Brooks, Green- 
leaf, and Eainey, " 2 equals " ; Dean, Talbott, and Jas. Thomson, 
" 2 remain " ; Blakelock, Dalby, Naylor, Pike, Tracy, Voster, and 
Ward, "2 remains''; Dalby says, "2 wa7its*\ and "2 bears''; 
Quackenbos, "3 is the subtrahend ", and " 3 ts not divisible " ; 
H. N. Eobinson, " 3 is a factor " ; and Eay, " 2 is taken ". 

Blakelock, Brooks, Davies, Dean, Dodd, F. Emerson, Green- 
leaf, Horseley, Leach and Swan, S. L. Loomis, Stoddard, and 
Walton, say, " f is " ; Brooks, W. Colburn, Dean, Eaton, Greenleaf, 
Leach and Swan, Parke, Eay, and Stoddard, " f are " ; Stoddard 
says, "f equals", and " f equal" ;'Dean, "§ contains" ; and Blake- 
lock, "§ gives". 

Eay and Stoddard say, " 2f are " ; W. Colburn, Davies, Dodd, 
Eaton, Pike, Eay, and Walton, "2§ is"; and Stoddard, "2} 
equals ", 

Brooks, D. P. Colburn, W. Colburn, Dean, Eaton, Greenleaf, 

E. Loomis, Geo. Peacock, Quackenbos, Eay,Stoddard, J. B. Thom- 
son, and Walton, say, "f of 6 is" ; Brooks, W. Colburn, Dean, 
Leach and Swan, and Stoddard, "f of 6 are ", 

Greenleaf and Eay say, " $4 is " ; Stoddard says, " | months 
equal", "| months equals", and " 2f oranges equal"; Brooks, 
" 6 days are " ; and F. Emerson, Stoddard, and J. B. Thomson, 
say, ^* 6 days is ". 

Davies and Stoddard say, " f of a number is " ; Mann and 
Chase, "f of a number exceeds " ; Brooks and Stoddard, " f of 
the principal equals"; Parke and Saunderson, "f of a dollar 
are " ; Eaton and Walton, " f of a barrel of flour were " ; F. Em- 
erson and J. B. Thomson, " f of a bushel is " ; and W. Colbnrn 
says, "f of a penny is". 

Eay says, "24 cents, which is" ; Naylor, " 2J cents is " ; W. 
Colburn, Greenleaf, and Nelson, say, " 2 pence is " ; F. Emerson 
says, "J maA:e "; Eaton and J. B. Thomson say, "f of 9 dollars i«"; 

F. Emerson and Leach and Swan, " 5 per cent, of 20 is " ; Davies 
says, "two and three-fifth dollars which was"; Walton, "$176 
is the term " ; " f multiplied by 5 is ", and " f of | is a compound 
fraction " ; Schuyler, " 34 is read " ; H. N. Eobinson, "f is ana- 
lyzed as follows": Greenleaf, "two-thirds is written |"; Dea^^j 
•* J834 means " ; and Brooks, " in 6 there are 3 two's ", 
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The following are selected from works not mathematical : 

" We believe that, in our two critical works, we have irrefraga- 
bly shown that Bhout nine-tenths of the words and modes of expres- 
sion, which he mentions as characteristic of each of the two sec- 
tions, are entirely fanciful ". — Kurtz, quoted in Colenso's Penta- 
teuch and Book of Joshua, Part II, p. 64. 

" At least one-half [of the Admiralty compasses] were mere 
lumber." — Prof. Barlow, quoted in Herbert Spencer's Essays, 
p. 53. 

" Nine-tenths of the nation have disapproved this ecclesiastical 
system". — Spencefs Essays, p. 73. 

" Two-thirds of the population are agriculturists ". — Morning 
Chronicle, quoted in Spencer's Essays, p. 89. 

" Two-thirds of the work are in the hand-writing of Mon- 
taigne ". — D'lsraelVs Curiosities of Literature, vol. I, p. 17, Lon- 
don, 1793. 

" About two-fifths of the island [Martinique] is under cultiva- 
tion ". — Lippincotfs Gazetteer, p. 1151. 

" Four times four amount to sixteen ". — Noah Webster, 

The following are from French mathematical works : 

Tarnier, Saigey, Bezout, Eitt, and Bourdon, say, " 1 et Ifont 
2 ", 1 and 1 make 2. 

Tarnier and Bourdon say, " 10 de 17, reste 7 ", 10 from 17, 7 
remains. 

Bourdon says, " 7 multiplie par 5 egale 35 " ; Eitt, 7 fois font 
", 7 times make 0. 

Saigey, Bezout, Eitt, Bourdon, and Cirodde, say, "6 fois 9 font 
54 ", 6 times 9 make 54. 

Lacroix says, "5 otes de 7, reste 2 ", 5 taken [plural participle] 
from 7, 2 remains ; Saigey and Bezout, "7 ote de 9, reste 2", 7 
taken [singular participle] from 9, 2 remains. 

In the multiplication-table in three primary German books in 
my possession ist [is] is used throughout, as " 2 mal 2 ist 4 ". It 
is similarly used in Pestalozzi's Arithmetic, in 3 volumes, pub- 
lished in 1803 and 1804. 

Cicero said, " Si, bis bina quot essent, didicisset " ; if he had 
known how many twice two were, or if he had known how many 
twice two are. 

These quotations show that there is considerable diversity in 
the use of verbs with numeral nouns. The same author often 
contradicts himself, at one time using a singular verb and at 
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another a plaral one. These contradictions are, however, some- 
times only apparent. Before giving the conclusions at which I 
have arrived, I shall present several quotations bearing upon 
different parts of the subject. There will be found in these 
formal utterances as much diversity of opinion as we have already 
found in practice : 

" The number eighty etc., is considered a collective noun conveying the idea 
of unity, and therefore requires a verb in the singular number." — •/. B, Thorn- 
son^ 1847. 

" The practice of using the singular form of expression in reading propor- 
tion is very common, but its propriety is doubtful, for the numbers 2, 4, etc., 
certainly express plurality of idea; and especially so when used applicately. 
As 2 yards is to 4 yards j so is 3 dollars to 6 dollars^ sounds very much like 
doing violence to one of the leading rules of syntax; and yet some object to 
the expression. As 2 are to 4 so are 3 to 6, as pedantic. Neither does it seem 
clear that there is less plurality in an abstract than in an applicate number, 
that 3 is less a plaral number than 3 men or 3 houses. In the above the sin- 
gular is used in deference to custom. It is true that we sometimes consider 
even a large number as a unit, or simply as a number, but it does not seem 
that the size of numbers can be thus compared, unless we consider numbers 
as representatives of magnitude and not as made up of many distinct parta— 
Parke's Philosophy of Arithmetic, 1842, p. 105 ; 1849, p. 103. 

" We presume some, at first, will object to this form of expression, as here- 
tofore the plural verb (are) has generally been used ; but we believe a mo- 
ment's reflection will convince them that the form used by us [2 times 1 is 2, 
2 times 2 is 4, etc.] is correct It will be observed that the word ' times ', is 
not the nominative or subject of the verb ; nor is this word in connection with 
the word preceding it, but that the phrase, (including the word preceding and 
the word following 'times',) is the simple, single subject of the verb, and 
therefore requires its singular form ". — Webb's Second Reader^ p. 20, 1858. 

*' In some arithmetics the language employed in the operation of multiply- 
ing — such as 'Twice two are four, twice three are six' — is incorrect It 
should be, ' Twice two is four ', etc. ; for the word two is used as a singular 
noun — the name of a number. The adverb * twice ' is not in construction 
with it, and consequently does not make it plural. The meaning is, ' The 
number two taken twice is equal to four '. For the same reason we should 
say, 'Three times two is six", because the meaning is, ' ^o taken three times 
is six'. If we Say, ' Three times one are three ', we make ' times ' the subject 
of the verb, whereas the subject of the verb really is ' one ', and ' times ' is in 
the objective of number. 2:4:: 6 : 12, should be read, 'As 2 t^ to 4, so is 6 
to 12 ' ; not ' As two are to four, so are ', etc. But when numerals denoting 
more than one, are used as adjectives, with a substantive expressed or unde^ 
stood, they must have a plural construction ". — Bullions' s Analyt. and Prac- 
tical GramTKiar, p. 39, 1852. 

" Times. ' Three times the son's age is equal to the father's \ ^Five times 
four are twenty '. 'Five timies one are five'. 

" There is an inconsistency in the foregoing modes of expression. Custom, 
however, seems determined to uphold them all. To parse them as they are, 
apply Rule VI [A Noun or Pronoun that limits the meaning of a verb, an 
adjective, or an adverb, is sometimes used in the objective case without a prepo- 
sition expressed] to times in the first example, and to four and one in the 
others. The son's age, taken three times, etc. Five times o/" four, a* to four, 
or in regard to four, etc." — Kerts Common-School Grammar ^ p. 224. 
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'^ I may use a plural verb wben it is true of both its nouns separately, and 
also when it is only true of them taken together. Now how is this in another 
example ? Am I to say ' two and two are four\ or * two and two is four " ? 
Clearly I can not say are in the first explanation, for it can not be true that 
two is four and two is four. But how on the second ? Here as clearly I may 
be grammatically correct in saying * two and two are four', if, that is, I under- 
stand something for the two and the four to apply to : two apples and two ap 
pies make {are) four apples. But when I assert the thing merely as an aritn- 
metical truth, mth no apples^ I do not see how ^ are ' can be right I am say- 
ing that the sum of two numbers, which I express by two and iwo^ isy makes 
up, another number, four; and in all abstract cases, where we merely speak 
of numbers, the verb is better singular : two and two * is ' four, not * are ." 

" The last case was a somewhat doubtful one. But the following, arising 
out of it, is not so : We sometimes hear children made to say, ' twice one are 
two'. For this there is no justification whatever. It is a plain violation of 
the first rules of grammar; * twice one ' not being plural at all, but strictly sin- 
gular. Similarly, ' three times three are nine ' is clearly wrong, and so are all 
such expressions; what we want to say being simply this, that three taken 
three times makes up, is equal to nine. You may as well say, ' nine are three 
times three', as three times three are nine'." — Dean AlforiaCs Queen*s En- 
glish, pp. 217-8. 

"We find this teacher [Alford] playing himself with the inaccuracy fso he 
calls it) of saying ' twice one are two\ and ^ three times three are nine . In 
order to prove the grammatical incorrectness of these two assertions, the clever 
Dean alters the form of the expression, and, ^presto ' ! the juggle is concluded. 
^What we want (says the Dean) being simply this, that three taken three 
times makes up, is equal to nine '. Now, admitting this to be correct, Mr. 
Dean — admitting three not to be plural any more than one (which is just what 
you should prove, but also just what you do not attempt to prove)— neverthe- 
less, admitting your improved premises; yet, when we say what you *tran<' to 
say in another mode, if that other mode have a plural nominative, the verb 
must also be plural ; and we say ' three times ' must be plural, and so must 
even three. 

" I might, for example, say of a man and his wife — * they twain are one 
flesh ' ; but you, Mr. Dean, might reply to me (as you are now doing), * What 
we want to say is simply this — this man iff, and that woman m, one flesh — 
makes up, t^ equal to one flesh '. All very good I Bat so long as we speak of 
them as twain^ we must (in order to be grammatical) employ the word are re- 
specting them". — The Christian NewSy May 2, 18^3. 

" When we say, 3 times 4 trees are 12 trees, we have reference to the objects ; 
but in saying 3 times 4 is twelve, we mean, that 3 times the number 4, is the 
number 12. Here we use 4 and 12, not as numeral adjectives^ but as nouns^ 
the names of particular numbers^ and as such, each conveys the idea of unitu^ 
and the entire easpression is the subject of ia, and conveys the idea of unity '. 
— BlancharcPs Arithmetic^ p. iv. 

"In multiplying one only, it is evidently best to use a singular verb; as, 
' Twice naught is naught ' ; *■ Three times one is three '. And in multiplying 
any number above one^ I jndge a plural verb to be necessary ; as, " Twice two 
are four ' ; ' Three times two are six ' ; because this number must be just so 
many in order to give the product". — Goold Brown's Gram, of Eng. Gramr 
marSy p. 590. 

I shall now present ray own views upon this subject which 
have been formed after a long study of it. 

1. There is an evident tendency to the use of a singular verb 
with a numeral noun which is its subject. 
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2. This tendency arises from the fact that we are accustomed 
to think of a number as an abstract magnitude, thus supplanting 
the primitive idea of maniness [manyness] by that of muchness. 

3. Hence two^ three, four, etc., are considered as numeral nouns 
in the singular number, their plurals being twos, threes, fours, etc. 

4. I venture to assert that a verb whose subject is a numeral 
noun in the singular should also be singular. Hence we should 
say, "2 is", not "2 are." 

5. The plural verb is proper when two, three, or four, etc., is a 
numeral adjective relating to a plural noun expressed or men- 
tally supplied. When we keep prominently in the mind the 
thought, "twice 2 things are 4 things ", we may be justified in« 
saying, " twice 2 are 4". When the thought is "twice (the num- 
ber) 2 is (the number) 4", we should not say "twice 2 are 4". 
There is, however, no justification for the frequent expression, 
" twice 1 are 2 ", that does not likewise justify " twice 1 thing are 
2 things ". 

6. Two numeral nouns in the nominative case connected bj 
and generally require a plural verb ; as, 2 and 3 are 5. 

7. Since it would scarcely be proper to consider jo^ws as a con- 
junction, I think we should say, " 2 plus 3 is 5 ", rather than "2 
plus 3 are 5 ". 

8. It should be carefully noticed that an adjunct of the sub- 
ject of a verb has no effect upon the number of the subject, and 
hence none upon the number of the verb. " Subtracted from ", 
" diminished by ", less, plus, minus, " multiplied by ", " divided 
by", etc., and the numerals following, are adjuncts, and therefore 
have no effect upon the preceding nominative. 

9. We are also accustomed to quantify fractions, and hence we 
use a singular verb with a fraction thus considered. I shonld 
say, " two thirds of the men were slain ", but " two-thirds of the 
field was ploughed ". Perhaps it would be a good way to distin- 
guish a quantified fraction from an unquantified one when printed 
in words instead of figures by using a hyphen. 

10. There are also cases of quantification in expressions con- 
taining and] as, "2f zs ", "two and two-thirds is". If I say 
" Bread-and-milk is little used in our family ", I do not mean 
that bread and milk are little used in our family; in the former 
sentence I mentally put the bread into the milk, and in the latter 
I keep them separate. "Mush-and-milk zs ", but "mush and 
milk are". 

11. I am also inclined to say that when quantification is prom- 
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inent in the mind, that it is proper to say, "20 days is f of a 
month". 

With these points before us, we may re-read all the quotations 
made from arithmetical writers, and thus be able to decide which 
are wrong. Before closing I shall present the various modes of 
parsing the verb in " 4 times 2 are 8 " and " 4 times 2 is 8 " : 

1. Are agrees with 2, a collective -noun conveying the idea of 
plurality. 

2. Are agrees with the expression " 4 times 2 " conveying the 
idea of plurality. 

3. Are agrees with a plural noun understood after 2, such as 
units or things. 

4. Are agrees with 8, a collective noun conveying the idea of 
plurality. 

5. Are agrees with units or things understood after 8. 

6. Are agrees with times^ 2 being governed by of understood. 

7. 7s agrees with 2, a collective noun in the singular. 

8. 7s agrees with the expression " 4 times 2 " in the singular. 

9. 7s agrees with number understood before 2. 

10. 7s agrees with number understood before 8. 

11. 7s agrees with 8, a collective noun in the singular. 

The methods given in 2, 4, 5, 6, 10, and 11 are inadmissible, 
and I think that in 1 can hardly be considered as on a par with 

that in 7. 



OUE COUJNTTEY SCHOOLS. 

Audi alteram partem. 

"When an American contrasts our system of national education 
with what, in England, passes for such, he has cause indeed, not 
for proud exultation, but for deep thankfulness that, in the order- 
ing of Providence, favoring circumstances should have conspired 
with the energy of the people to build up such a system. To be 
sure, like every human work, it bears the stamp of imperfection ; 
it is as yet not fully developed, but is rich in magnificent possibili- 
ties for the future. These defects are gradually disappearing 
before the light of experience and more correct views of the re- 
sults to be secured. Very seldom is a retrograde step taken ] 
almost every year bears record to an advance in the right direc- 
tion. 

11 
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In England also, much has been done of late years to give the 
people ampler educational facilities, in some proportion to the 
growing demand of the various classes into which English socie- 
ty is so curiously parceled out. In the schools for the poor, 
that is for the lowest substratum of society, the instruction 
vouchsafed is of a higher grade and is delivered in better style than 
it was a few years ago. The private academies for the middle 
ranks, whether founded on the principle of commercial competi- 
tion or by the voluntary association of the individuals of the 
same neighborhood, partake largely of the general spirit of im- 
provement. The great national schools, originally founded for 
the poor, but now monopolized by the gentry, have enlarged and 
modernized their former narrow and monastic course of studies; 
the discipline is more humane — I might say, more civilized and 
christian. The universities have, at last, consented to admit dis- 
senters from the established church to a participation in univer- 
sity-honors. They have even condescended to take some steps 
towards allowing women to taste of the hitherto forbidden tree 
of knowledge. In towns, courses of literary and scientific lec- 
tures for young ladies whose school education is nominally com- 
pleted, are given in regular succession by men eminent in their 
special branches, under the management of local and general 
committees, the first starting of which was due to the energy and 
perseverance of some very uninfluential women. 

This tardy but welcome awakening of a great nation to the 
necessity of a provision for the more liberal education of her 
children, is very cheering. But alasl how little has yet been 
done to secure to every child (boy or girl) of every station on 
the social ladder his birth-right to a thorough development of all 
his faculties 1 How dry and lifeless, how superficial and conven- 
tional is much of what goes under the specious name of educa- 
tion, whether administered in the poor schools, or in the more 
genteel seminaries set up by private speculation ! How 
frightful the pictures, drawn by English writers themselves, of 
the ignorance and degradation — the savagism, almost — of the 
mass of common laborers in the agricultural districts and the 
crowded purlieus of large cities in England 1 

It is refreshing to turn from that dismal contemplation to our 
own land, covered with a net-work of busy and happy schools, 
reaching from the dense centers of population to the newly 
opened and, as yet, sparsely settled outskirts of civilization. 

This, to a patriotic American is the bright side of the picture 
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but for the very reason that we love our schools, we must not 
shrink from looking into the darker shades. 

Many of those district schools that greet our eye by the road 
side, look cheerful and neat, with their tidy and picturesque sur- 
roundings. The subdued hum from within betokens happy in- 
dustry. If we look in, we are gratified by the lady-like and re- 
fined appearance of the teacher as she queens it with gentle 
sway over her lively realm. But, when, drawing aside the cur- 
tain of poetical and sentimental association, we look deeper into 
the prosaic reality, into the actual working of these pretty schools, 
we find much to disappoint and distress. That gentle-looking 
teacher is isolated, is placed at the mercy of careless or incompe- 
tent, often self opinionated and overbearing school -directors. She 
is cut off from the stimulus of healthy influences, left to depend on 
her own mental resources, perhaps imperfectly educated, proba- 
bly very young, inexperienced certainly, overburdened with 
rough and turbulent scholars, who, with the quick perception of 
youth, soon spy out the weak points of her position and un- 
scrupulously stand on the watch to assail and master them, unless 
deterred by the exhibition of physical force, when the sceptre 
of command happens to be wielded by the strong arm of one of 
the stalwart "lords of creation." 

It ought surely to be needless, at this time of day, to insist on 
the necessity of each countryschool's having at least two suitable 
recitation rooms, well ventilated, comfortably seated, amply pro- 
vided with black board, maps, globes, and other proper school ap- 
pliances, not forgetting a select school library, suited to the age 
and capacity of the readers and circulating by mutual exchange 
among the various schools of the same locality. It seems equal- 
ly obvious that the school should be placed under the care, not 
of one but of two teachers, — a principal, qualified by age and ex- 
perience to direct and control the whole machinery ; the other, 
though tolerably well versed in common school lore, as yet un- 
fitted from want of experience to'undertake the sole control and 
responsibility of a school, and, therefore, acting as assistant under 
the eye of the Head Teacher and thus learning by practice the 
duties of the profession. 

Again, seeing how insulated most of these country schools are, 
cut off from any healthy sympathies and stimulating influences, 
it surely ought not to be necessary to urge, year after year, upon 
the cauntry the need of normal training schools and of a regular 
system of vigilant and constant supervision by eminently quali- 
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fied inspectors, who, in each county, shall take those lonely dis- 
trict schools under their especial care and protection ; shall in- 
fuse into them a spirit of system, instead of their present irregu- 
lar, often jarring and contradictory, working. Ah I but the ex- 
pense I How can the country afford such an additional outlay? 
(I wonder what fraction this outlay would be of the sum annu- 
ally expended on drink and tobacco.) What? The country can- 
not afford to educate her children, the future upholders of what- 
ever makes a country precious and dear ! That additional cost is 
trifling compared to the wastefulness of our present clumsy and 
insufficient machinery. 

That is an expensive economy that grudges the cost of a supe- 
rior article and is unwilling to calculate the loss of precious 
time, the cost of habits of dawdling, of work-shirking, of insub- 
ordination — habits which the rough realities of after life will hard- 
ly be able to subdue. Take into the account the poor quality and 
scanty amount of the instruction secured only by the smarter 
and better disposed portion of the scholars and the almost com- 
plete failure of the rest (generally the larger number) to scrape 
up more than a mechanical knowledge of some arithmetical pro- 
cesses, a drawling, tasteless mode of reading, poor writing, and 
worse spelling. Yet it is chiefly in district schools that the sons 
and daughters of settlers in the remote parts of the country must 
get whatever training is to fit them to act their part as heads of 
families, responsible voters, influential members of their com- 
munity, possible legislators, rulers 1 T. E. S. 



A METHOD OF TEACHING DEFINITIONS. 

BY JULIA H. SAMPSON.* 

The method of teaching the definitions of words by forming 
sentences is both instructive and interesting, but I have found 
by experience that pupils should be made familiar with the mean- 
ing of words before they are required to use them in sentences. 
Last year I adopted the plan of educing from the pupils the 
word to be used in definitions and it has proved very successful. 
The sentences written by the pupils express common sense, a re- 
sult I did not always obtain in the old way. I no longer receive 
such sentences; as, "The lady was lolling the clothes" ; "My father 
is a stale man " ; "The lady's dress was trimmed with imagination 
tassels", etc. 

* Fifteenth District School, Cincinnati, 0. 
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A sample lesson will best convey an idea of my plan : 
Teacher, As I was coming to school this morning, I passed a 
place where some men were working very busily digging a cel- 
lar, but I noticed other workmen having nothing to do, and lean- 
ing idly against the next house. Now I suppose you wonder 
why these men were idle, when tho others were so busy. Well, 
I wondered too, for they seemed to be poor men, needing money ; 
so I asked one of them why he was not working. Now I will give 
you his answer, omitting one word, and, if any of you can sup- 
ply it, raise your hand. He said, " 1 am idle, because I have 
no ; If you could give me I would be very glad." (Ma- 
ny hands are raised.) Well, Charley, you may tell us. "Work." 
Yes, that was the word he used and you may all write it on your 
slates, while I write it on the board. Now, children, what do 
these men do when they are busy? "They work." Yes, and 
what they do or work at is called their work. 

Now listen while I tell ^''ou something about yourselves. You 
will not always be children for you are growing old every day. 
You will soon be men and women ; then you will not come to 
school, but each one will be busy working — some as carpenters, 
some as blacksmiths, others as bakers, &c. Now look out for the 
omitted word in my question. Charley, what do you think will 

be your when you become a man? "My work will be that 

of a carpenter." Yes, but let us have another word instead of 
"work." Ah, John, I see your hand is up. How will you answer 
the question? "When I become a man my business will be that 
of a shoemaker." That is the very word I wanted, but how 
came you to think of it? " Because that you said we shall all be 
busy." And so you thought that if we are all to be busy^ that 
which we would be doing would be called our business? Then, 
children, from what word do we get this word business? "We get 
the word business from the word busy." Eight, and we will 
write business on the slate and board. 

There was a large fire a few weeks ago in one of our eastern 
cities, and a mill and some other buildings were burned. A great 
many people were employed as workmen in the mill, and after it 

was burned they were very sad for they had no longer any . 

(Hands up.) "Work." "Business." Yes, but I want a word we 
have not used yet. If a man owns a large store, he keeps a great 
many men busy working for him, and we say he employs these 
men. Now if this man fails in his business, these men which he 
employs will all be thrown out of . I think Mary knows. 
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" The men will all be thrown out of employment." Eight, and 
from what action -word do we get employment? "We get em- 
ployment from the action-word employ." Let us write it on the 
slate and board. 

Now we have these three words, work, business, employment, 
but there is one word we can use in the place of all or any one 
of these. Does any one know such a word ? (Silence.) Child- 
ren, who placed us in this world, and gave us the precious time 
we have, so precious that only the sixtieth part of a minute is 
given to us at once? "God." Well if God placed us in this 
world, and gives us the time, what does he expect us to do with 
it ? Ought we not to be busy so that instead of wasting the pre- 
cious moments, we shall fill them up with something well done 
and thus occupy them? That which occupies your father's time 

is his . Mary. " Occupation." When he can get no work 

to occupy his time he has no . *' Occupation." And 

why has he no occupation ?^ " Because he has nothing to occupy 
himself with.? Then, scholars, from what word do we obtain oc- 
cupation? "We obtain occupation from occupy." Yes, the 
same as we do employment from employ ; business from busy. 

Now let us write this word occupation before these other words 
and take these words as the meanings or definitions of it. I 
wish you to remember the ways in which we obtained these 
words and form some nice sentences using this word, occupation. 
John. " When I become a man my occupation will be that of a 
mason." Charles. " The man worked busily at his occupation 
because he wanted to become rich." Anna. " My brothers are 
engaged in different occupations." Sara. " When the mill was 
burned there were many persons who had no occupation." 

Yery well, that will do. Now give me the meaning of occupa- 
tion. " Occupation means work, business, employment." 



The American idea of woman's education is not entertained in 
Switzerland at all. Apparently women never touch mathemat- 
ics, and only in the very highest schools do they learn anything 
of the natural sciences. If a woman is French, she learns Eng- 
lish and Latin, if she is French-Swiss, she learns German and 
English ; if German-Swiss, she learns French and English ; if 
she is English, she learns French, German and Italian — the lat- 
ter if she has time. — Dr. Holland. 
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Dr. Sears, General Agent for the Peabody Fund, has made an appro- 
priation to be used in supplying the teachers of West Virginia with some good 
school journal at a reduced price, and State Superintendent White, as agent 
for Dr. Sears, has selected the Ohio Educational Monthly, and made arrange- 
ments to have it distributed to the teachers of his State at half price. He 
has addressed an official letter to county superintendents urging them to secure 
as many subscribers as possible. The Monthly is now the organ of the teach- 
ers of OkiOy Tennessee^ and West Virginia^ and its ambition is to be a worthy 
exponent of educational progress throughout the country 1 It will, at least, 
strive to honor the larger field now opening to it 



We take pleasure in calling attention to the practical charactor and 

▼alue of the contributed articles in this number. Our lady contributors are 
doing their part admirably. Mr. Henkle's grammatical discussion occupies con 
nderable space, but the article would not bear division, and the mode of dis- 
CQssion adopted would not admit of further condensation. Inasmuch as the 
questions discussed are a source of great perplexity to teachers, the length of 
the article will not be regretted. Our next number will contain valuable con- 
tribations by President Andrews, of Marietta College, Dr. John S. Hart, of 
the New Jersey Normal School, W. H. Venable, of Cincinnati, and other able 
and practical educational writers. Dr. Hart's article is on " English Gravnr 
mar and how to teach it," and is replete with instruction. We have secured 
for early numbers of the Monthly several other contributions presenting ad- 
vanced views and ripe experience on important topics. In view of the limited 
size of our journal we requst all contributors to condense as much as possible. 



We are glad that the Legislature is treating the School Department 

with less illiberality than was shown last session. There are indications that 
the allowance for clerical assistance and contingent expenses, will be nearly 
or qnite double that of last year, and it is hoped that there may also be an ap- 
propriation to pay the Commissioner s necessary traveling expenses. It is 
simply an outrage to fix the salary of this office at $2,000, and then require 
the Commissioner, at his own expense, to spend at least ninety days annually 
in visiting the several judicial districts. There is not a State office that requires 
higher ability or greater experience than that of School Commissioner, and 
the compensation should, at least, be equal to that of the Auditor and Treas- 
urer, who now receive $3,000 each, with no traveling expenses to be incurred. 
It is a significant fact that while the great State of Ohio is paying the head 
of her school system $2,000 minut his traveling eocpenses^ Cleveland is paying 
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her Superintendent $4,000 ; Cincinnati, $3,500; and Columbus, $2,500. We 
sincerely hope that this General Assembly will not only pay the Commission- 
er's traveling expenses for the present year, but that the expenses incurred 
the past year, will be refunded. 

"A District School Teacher" writes that he sees nothing in any of the 

educational journals from the teachers of the common district schools, and he 
wishes to know whether the pages of the Monthly are open to them. If our 
correspondent will turn to the February number, he will find an excellent ar- 
ticle from a country teacher — an article that has been copied in other journals. 
Previous numbers of the Monthly have contained contributions from the same 
class of teachers ; and its pages are always open to them as well as to others. 
More than this, we are desirous of receiving contributions from this source, 
and, especially, contributions relating to the condition and wants of country 
schools — the very topic country teachers ought to be able to treat in an in- 
structive manner. We wish brief, plain, juicy articles. We have no room for 
homilies, filled with " glittering generalities " and high sounding phrase. Arti- 
cles that deal practically with the live questions of the school room, never go 
into our waste basket, unless carried there by a long introduction. We haye 
not space for a consideration of things in general as a preparation for a few 
thoughts on a special topic. In medias res is a good motto for educational 
writers. 



An Indiana subscriber wishes us to write an article on " Extreme Cas^ 

es." He admits that fine theories will do in ordinary experience, "but 
how ", he asks, " are we to meet unusual emergencies ? " This is very much 
like asking a medical writer to prescribe a remedy for extraordinary cases of 
disease. The fact is that exceptional cases require exceptional treskimentj and 
this can only be determined by the tact and insight of the skillful practitioner. 
An unusual emergency of any kind is never met by a general principle or a 
formula. No work on military tactics can tell a commander just what to do 
in an unusual battle. Here science and art yield to the strategy of genius and 
victory perches on her banner. But this much we can say. In extreme cases 
the teacher must do what seems to him best ! This may be something quite 
diflTerent from his general practice. He may try the power of strategy; this 
failing, he may use the rod, or resort to expulsion. The essential thing is to 
win the day, and to win it by right means. 



We have received the special report of the House Committee on Labor 

and Education, to whom was referred the annual report of the National Com- 
missioner of Education. It presents a concise review of the history of the 
organization of the Department, its material resources, clerical force, and con- 
dition, with a sketch of the work accomplished or undertaken by the Commis- 
sioner, and his general and special plans of operations. The charges against 
Dr. Barnard were found on investigation to be either " frivolous " or ** mali- 
cious '', and a high compliment is paid him for his fidelity, self-sacrificing zeal i 
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and singleness of aim in the discharge of his duties. The report also answers 
the objections to the Department made bj the late Secretary of the Interior, 
and presents an array of most convincing and weighty reasons in favor of its 
continuance. Instead of the Department's being crippled or abolished it is 
strongly urged that it should be restored to its original independent position, 
and amply supplied with needed facilities for carrying on its great work — a re- 
commendation that will be heartily endorseed by the educators of the country. 
The report was prepared by Hon. S. F. Gary, of Ohio, chairman of the com- 
mittee. 



There is a tendency among the older and amply endowed Universities 

of Europe towards what is known as elective courses of study, and this has 
led several American colleges to adopt the same system. Most of these col- 
leges are too slimly endowed and too feebly manned to provide thorough in- 
struction for regular classes, and we fail to see the advantage in their trying 
to imitate " University " practice. The elective system ncessitates the em- 
ployment of a large corps of professors, and the attempt to carry it out with an 
ordinary college faculty can but result! in over worked instructors and poor 
instruction. A college professor should have time to be a thorough and pro- 
gressive student Besides the elective system breaks up the unity of college 
classes and destroys that esprit de carps which leads to high attainments. 
It may also be questioned whether nine out often of the matriculates of Amer- 
ican colleges are capable of selecting the studies they most need to pursue. 
The truth is that neither the value of a study nor the student's taste for it can 
l« determined by him a priori. The proof of the pudding is in the eating of 
it Both experience and economy agree that it, is better for young students to 
pursue wisely arranged courses of study, than to be dipping into studies here 
and there without reference to proper order or harmony of culture. Two reg- 
ular courses of study are enough to meet the needs of college students. The 
elective system is for the university proper, and not for the college; it is for men, 
not for boys. 



THE NEW EDUCATION. 

The Atlantic Monthly for February and March contains two valuable 
papers by Chas. W. Eliot on "The New Education ", by which is meant an ed- 
ucation based chiefly on the pure and applied sciences, the living European lan- 
guages, and mathematics. The February paper reviews the history and organi- 
zation of the three classes of institutions, which represent the new system. 
These are " scientific schools" connected with colleges "scientific courses'* 
organized within colleges, and independent polytechnic or scientific schools. The 
result of this impartial and searching review is the belief, that while these insti- 
tutions have already done a very timely and necessary work in this country, 
their success has been partial and unsatisfactory. This is due to several specifi- 
ed causes, among which are wrong aims, inadequate endowment and equip- 
luent, irregular and partial courses, students pursuing " specialties " with 
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imperfect preliminary trainiog, irregular and partial students who are ^incom- 
petent or too lazy to do the whole ", and, above all, an inadequate and mistaken 
preparation. The present wise effort of the leading polytechnic or scientific 
schools is to adopt *' regular" courses and to secure a broad and strong fonnd- 
ation for the strictly professional studiea The March paper discusses the pre- 
liminary training which will best prepare a boy to enter a technical school at 
seventeen years of age. It urges that this preparation should be substantially 
the same as that required for admission to college — Greek excepted. ^' The 
proper studies of boyhood are held to be language, mathematics and science, 
both natural and exact " " After English the most desirable language for a 
boy to study is Latin '\ and the reasons given for this opinion, are cogent and 
weighty. We wish to commend an old principle which the writer makes the 
chief corner-stone of the new system, to-wit, " that the vigorous training of 
the mental powers is iheprimary object.^* 



DENOMINATIONAL PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The American Educational Monthly^ for January contains an able and 
urgent plea for a ratable division of the common school fund between Catholics 
and Protestants, the schools thus supported to be " subject to the limited super- 
vision of the State". The gist of the argument is that "the safety of every 
commonwealth depends upon the Christian education of the people " ; that 
this requires the union of ** doctrines^ discipline^ morals and a religioiLS air 
mosphere" ; that this union is impossible in schools composed of Catholics and 
Protestants, since between the faith of the former and the creeds of the latter 
there are irreconcilable differences ; and, hence, the only way in which a Chris- 
tian education of the people can be secured, is by organizing separate schools 
for Catholic youth. It is urged that the absence of religious instruction in the 
public schools is rapidly filling the land with rationalism and infidelity and 
is undermining the Christian faith of the nation. This is the plea. But how 
would a division of the school fund between Catholics and Protestants rescue 
the nation from this perilous non-Christian condition. The Catholic youth are 
now receiving religious instruction in their parochial schools. Will the division 
of the school funds provide the non-Catholic youth of the country with a 
Christian education ? What Catholic will answer affirmatively ? If it will not, 
how is the nation's safety assured by separate schools ? Further, if doctrines, 
discipline and ritualistic observances are essential to religious instruction and 
influence, how are non-Catholic youth to be religously educated in the same 
schools? The distinctive creeds of Protestants can not be taught without touch- 
ing the doctrinal differences between Trinitarians and Unitarians, Jews and 
Gentiles, Calvinists and Lutherans, Baptists and pedo-Baptists, Quakers, and 
Episcopalians. Is not the Protestant conscience as sacred as the Catholic? Bat 
our only object is to point to the grave difficulties involved in any division of 
our school funds between religious sects. It would imperil our public school 
system, without improving the Christian character of the schools. 
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SPENCER'S CRITERION OF KNOWLEDGE. 

It was oar intention to take no part in the discussion relative to Herbert 
Spencer's educational theory, but our hearty indorsement of Governor Cox's 
Oberlin Address has so far involved us in the controversy as to induce us to 
reexamine the subject and give the result 

What is the question in dispute ? Governor Cox asserts that the criterion 
by which Mr, Spencer determines the worth of knowledge, is a "low standard 
of utility, with a narrow reach and purpose", and over against this low crite- 
rion he sets up a higher and truer standard. The "Defense" denies that 
Mr. Spencer's standard is one of low utility, and it charges the Oberlin Ad- 
dress with the setting up of a " straw-man " for annihilation. It asserts that 
Mr. Spencer's criterion agrees with the "high standard " and " high concep- 
tion " of Governor Cox. Hence the simple question in dispute is narrowed 
to this : What is the criterion by which Mr. Spencer measures the worth of 
knowledge ? 

It is evident that such a question as this can not be settled, as is attempted 
in the " Defense", by detached quotations from Mr. Spencer's essay, since ev- 
ery statement thus quoted may be essentially limited or modified by the con- 
text A more satisfactory course is to make such an analysis of the theory as 
will present its aim, drift, and scope. This is the task we now undertake. 

The general aim of Mr. Spencer's essay, entitled, "What knowledge is of 
Most Worth?" is to determine " the relative value of knowledges." Its spe- 
cific aim is to establish the transcendent value of scientific knowledge as com- 
pared with all other knowledge. To this end Mr. Spencer first seeks for the 
"true measure of value", which he decides to be utility. The use of knowl- 
edge is " the ultimate test" But use for what? Utility must have a measure, 
and this is declared to be " complete living ". Hence the worth of knowledge 
is measured by its use, direct and indirect, in complete living. But com- 
plete living involves dififerent classes of activities, and hence the relative worth 
of dijQTerent kinds of knowledge will depend on the relative importance of the 
activities to which they minister. Knowledge which bears on activities of great 
importance, is of higher value than that which bears, in an equal degree, on 
activities of less importance. This involves, as a necessary step, a proper 
classification and subordination of the leading activities of a " complete life ", 
These, as stated by Mr. Spencer, are (1) direct self-preservation, (2) indirect 
self-preservation, (3) the rearing and discipline of offspring, (4) the mainten- 
ance of social and political relations, and (5) the gratification of the tastes 
and the feelings. The important fact to notice is, that these several kinds 
of activities are given "in the order of their importance^\ "in their true order 
of subordination " — and that this order determines the relative subordination 
and worth of knowledge. This is the essential principle of the classification. 
Knowledge which is useful for direct self-preservation is of more worth than 
that which prepares for indirect self-preservation, and the knowledge of least 
worth is that which prepares for " the miscellaneous refinements of life ". In 
regulating education by this standard it is urged that the aim should be to 
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maintain " a due proportion between the degrees of preparation *' in eacli 
class ; that greajtest attention should be given to the first, where the value is 
greatest, and the least to the last, where the value is least Moreover in the 
matter of time a like order is to be observed. Literature, art, and aesthetic 
culture must be " postponed " to that " which bears more vitally upon human 
welfare". 

But the Spencerian criterion is not yet complete. "Acquirement of every 
kind has two values — value as knowledge and value as discipline" y but as the 
value of knowledge as knowledge determines its value as discipline (page 84) 
the latter value need not be primarily considered. The prime inquiry to deter- 
mine the worth of a school study, is, " What is the intrinsic value of \i^ facts 
for the purposes of guidance" in those activities of ''successively decreasing 
importance", which constitute " complete living"? 

This is the criterion by which Mr. Spencer measures the relative worth of 
knowledge and education. If it is not a low standard of utility we are not 
capable of judging. It places the lowest activities first in the scale of import- 
ance, and even here the lower utility of knowledge, its direct use, is ranked as 
the higher. It is also worthy of notice, in passing, that Mr. Spencer's "com- 
plete life" utterly ignores those activities that include man's duty and relation 
to God and the future life. Is such a life " complete " ? 

The claim that the word importance is used in the sense of " importu- 
nateness or urgency *', is groundless, but, if admitted, will not change the order 
of subordination, which is the essential fact. The higher activities are as ed- 
ucational tests still subordinated to the lower, and, in each division, that 
knowledge is of most worth, whose ^^Jacts " are most directly and practically 
useful. 

More than forty pages of the essay are devoted to the application of this 
criterion to the difierent kinds of knowledge. Latin and Greek, it is urged, 
can be applied to no practical purposes. Their facts afford a boy in his after 
career little aid " in his shop or his oflSce, in playing his part as director of a 
bank or a railway ". Hence they are found to be "ornamental", instead of 
useful, and in real value are compared with the paint and tattoo of the Orinoco 
Indian ! The knowledge that makes up the bulk of the ordinary school curri- 
culum, is also declared to be of little relative worth, since its facts are not di- 
rectly usable in preserving health, getting a living, or rearing children. The 
" vital knowledge " in the first three and, as is claimed, most important classes 
of activities, is decided to be the practical facts of physiology, mathematics, 
mechanics, physics, chemistry, biology^ social science, child-rearing science, in- 
cluding " the elementary truths of psychology ". The standard is next applied 
to the functions of the citizen and the inquiry, " to what uses are they appli- 
cable ? " rules out the great bulk of human history as comparatively useless. 
Every fact that does not in some way enter into the duties of the citizen is » 
" useless fact", and so history is narrowed to "descriptive sociology" — and 
thus we are swept through the application in a narrow channel of practical 
utility. 

Nor is this low standard essentially modified when we come to the last(?) 
division of a "complete life". Knowledge that ministers to the activities of 
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tafite and feeling " must yield precedence to those kinds of culture which bear 
more directly upon the duties of life". Language^ literature, the fine arts, 
aesthetic culture, etc., have a value, but they are " not comparable in import- 
ance " to those facts which guide in life preserving, bread winning and child 
rearing. ** As they occupy the leisure part of life so should they occupy the 
leisure part of education. " (The italics are Spencer's.) 

The last twelve pages elucidate the assumption that that knowledge which 
is most useful for guidance, is likewise of most worth as a mental gymnastic, 
and that Science is the knowledge of transcendent value. The argument 
closes with a paraphrase of an Eastern fable, which takes practical Science, 
''the drudge", and crowns her as the supreme worth and beauty of the house- 
hold. 

In the above analysis we have aimed to indicate clearly the current and scope 
of Mr. Spencer's theory. It is true that here and there his argument sends off a 
little bayou in the direction of a higher culture, but the lower utility is made 
throughout the ruling standard. The utility of knowledge in developing, en- 
riching, and ennobling the human soul, is made subordinate to that utility 
which feeds and clothes the body and makes a living. The lower utility is crown- 
ed as the supreme educational test. 

It is foreign to our present purpose to discuss the merits of such an educa- 
tional criterion, but we can not forbear the opinion that it is narrow and mis- 
chievous. Even the " Defense" makes no defense of it, but, on the contrary, 
earnestly strives to defend Spencer against the charge of teaching such folly. 
For a complete and unanswerable refutation of this low utilitarianism, we refer 
the reader to the Oberlin Address. 

The true character of Mr. Spencer's criterion is also clearly seen in the ed- 
ucational curriculum which he prescribes. In this curriculum the physical 
sciences constitute the greatly preponderating element, and those physical facts 
which are most directly usable in life, are ranked as of the highest worth both 
as knowledge and as discipline. Why is this ? The answer must be because 
the fundamental principles of his theory require it, — because they make the 
preservation of life and the business of life the leading ends of education. If 
the utility of knowledge in these directions is not the fundamental factor of 
his criterion, then both his curriculum and his argument alike fall. 

Gipvernor Cox's theory, on the contrary, necessitates no such curriculum, 
but is consistent with the broadest and truest culture. Why this difference ? 
The answer is found in the difference in their fundamental criteria. Mr. Spen- 
cer sets up as his prime test " a complete life" (?), resting on the broad base 
of life-preserving and bread winning activities, and tapering to the apex of the 
tastes and feelings. To this pyramidal criterion, beginning with the base, all 
knowledge is summoned. If it will serve as stone or mortar, if it can be v^ed 
as tool or material, he decides it to be of superior worth ; and thus the archi- 
tect is subordinated to what he fashions. 

Governor Cox adopts as his ruling criterion a complete man^ approximating 
a perfect ideal in moral character, intellect and taste, and by this " high con- 
ception" he tests the worth of knowledge. If its acquisition will expand and 
enrich the soul in either of these three departments — if it will give strength 
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to the reason, sagacity to the judgment, discrimination to the taste, or keenness 
and rectitude to the moral sense, its value is assured. In determining its rela- 
tive worth the prime inquiry is, To what degree will its acquisition expand and 
ennoble man's faculties and powers? The second and subordinate inquiry is, 
Of what direct use will it be in man's life work*? 

It is clear that these two criteria differ as widely and as radically as the cur- 
ricula they justify. And yet, we are glad to be able to say that Mr. Spencer's 
system is much better than its fundamental basis. His superstructure is better 
than its foundation. The essay under consideration contains many truths of 
great importance; and the three succeding papers of his book are replete with 
sound views and valuable suggestions in the direction of much needed educa- 
tional reforms. 

We have only space to say that Mr. Spencer's basis is unquestionably one of 
the important tests of a true educational criterion ; but we protest against its 
being made the sole test or the prime test. The higher utility of knowledge 
must not be subordinated to the lower. In education as well as in life, man 
stands above his work. 



SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 

We are sorry to report that there is very little prospect of securing any ad- 
vanced school legislation at this session of the General Assembly. Several 
weeks since the Senate took the county supervision bill from the table and re- 
ferred it to the Committee on Common Schools, and, on the 15th of March, it 
was reported back with amendments, which were agreed to, and the bill was 
made the special order for the 18th inst. The railroad bill and several other im- 
portant measures have, however, been permitted to take precedence, and at 
this writing (March 19th) there is very little indication that a vote will be press- 
ed. It is evident that a large majority of the members of the dominant party 
in the General Assembly are, from political considerations, opposed to the pas. 
sage of this bill, and there seems to be no disposition to bring forward any other 
important school measure. 

A few local school laws have been enacted, and, it is possible, that one or two 
unimportant changes may be made in the general laws, though there exists a 
praiseworthy unwillingness to be tinkering the school law by petty amendments. 
We think school boards will be safe in making their estimates for 1869 in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the laws now in force. All school laws of gen- 
eral application, which may be passed at this session, will be published in oar 

May issue. 

^ , ^ — _ 

The annual report of the Commissioner of Common Schools is in the 

hands of the binder and will soon be ready for distribution. The ordinary 
edition being inadequate to meet the requirements of the law regulating its dis- 
tribution, the General Assembly has ordered the printing of 3,000 extra copies; 
and also a German edition of 3,000 copies. 
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MISCELLANY. 

Whkn notified that any sabsoriber has failed to reoelre the Monthly, we 

always remail the missing numbers. We are anxious that each subscriber may re- 
ceive every number due him. 

Teachebs' Institutes are announced at Lima, March 22-27; Tiffin, March 22- 

27 ; Norwarlk, March 29 to April 3 ; and at Sylvania in April, week not named. 

The new building for the Ohio Female College, begun in July last, is com- 
pleted, and occupied. It is said to be a very fine edifice. 

We have received a letter from Prof. Cutter, of Western Reserve College, ex- 
plaining the article in the College Courant to which we referred last month. We 
regret that it comes too late for publication this month. It will appear in our next 
issue. 

Rankin's School Desk. — We commend this desk to all school districts that feel 
unable to buy the more expensive school ftirniture used in many of our cities and 
towns. It is neat, cheap, convenient, and durable, and is a very great improvement 
on the ordinary cheap desks now in use. More than this, the manufacturer is one of 
the most reliable men in Ohio. 

Personal. — Mr. F. M. Peale has resigned the principalship of the 8th Dist. School, 
Cincinnati, carrying with him valuable tokens of the high regard of pupils, teach- 
ers, and patrons. Rev. G. W. Burns has returned to the good work, and is in 

charge of the public schools of East Liverpool. Hon. Tho. H. Burrowes, editor 

of the Penna, School Journal, has accepted the presidency of the State Agricultural 
College of Pennsylvania. 

Commercial Colleges. — We have long felt that our Commercial Colleges as a class 
must adopt more extended and thorough courses of instruction or lose public confi- 
dence. The majority of the young men admitted to these institutions have a very 
limited knowledge even of arithmetic, and the attempt to convert them into compe- 
tent book-keepers in from six to twelve weeks, is patent quackery. Holding these 
views, we are glad to commend those business schools which we believe to be work- 
ing up to a higher and truer standard. Among these is the Miami Commercial Col- 
lege of Dayton, whose course of training requires from four to six months. This 
institution was founded in 1860, and has been for several years in charge of Mr. A. 
B. Wilt, the present principal. It was one of the first institutions in the West to 
organize a ** Practice Department ". Another commercial school worthy of mention 
in this connection, is the Columbus Business College, in charge of Mr. E. K. Bryan 
who is earnestly opposed to short and super^cial courses. He has adopted a high 
standard, and is steadily bringing his school up to it. It now occupies a fine suit of 
rooms, and is attended by one hundred students. 

Hamilton County. — The schools of Camp Washington have enrolled the current 
year 332 pupils, with an average attendance of 90 per cent. The grades and text- 
books correspond to those of the Cincinnati schools, and the oourse of study is made 
a full preparation for the Cincinnati High Schools. Prin. E. N. Clopper has seven 
assistants, including Mrs. Marie Ihssen, an experienced teacher, who has charge of 
the German department. Mr. S. W. Stanage is teacher of vocal music. An exhibi- 
tion given Feb, 26th, yielded $111 to be devoted to library purposes.— Sharonville 
has erected a new school house, containing four large and well furnished rooms. 
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It was formally dedicated on the 20th of February, Judge Spooner, U. T. Gurran, 
E. F. Moulton, and others, participating in the exercises. It is one of the best school 

houses in the county outside of Cincinnati. The monthly meetings of the County 

Teachers' Association are increasing in number and interest. There were 150 teach- 
ers present at the February meeting. Lectures were delivered by Mrs. £. V. Burns 
and Dr. Gerhard Saal. Dr. S. spoke on " The Hygiene of the Schoolroom *\ 

Guernsey County. — This is one of the foremost counties in the State in school 
progress. The county teachers' association has had successful sessions for several 
years ; the normal institute at Cambridge has been well attended ; and now teachers' 
associations are organized in several of the townships. We have before us notices 
of meetings held in the townships of Cambridge, Center, Eichland, and Millwood. 
These meetings were quite well attended, and can not fail to give a new impetus to 
the schools. We are glad to see the live, earnest teachers of the county taking hold 

of this good work. Kindle the fires I The Cambridge schools now enroll 436 

pupils, and are making good progress. Supt. McBurney is asetisted by eight teach- 
ers. The Millwood schools are in charge of Mr. W. B. White, an experienced and 

successful teacher, and are in good condition. We like to add that Guernsey 

county stands well nigh to the head on our subscription book. Supt; McBurney 
sent us last year 65 names, and still they come. No wonder Old Guernsey is wide 
awake 1 

Columbus. — The High School News is the title of a neat little monthly paper, pub- 
lished by the ** Sigma Phi Society " of the Columbus High School. The first num- 
ber contains several well-written contributions by the pupils, with brief notices of 
several of the leading high schools of this State. It is very creditable both in mat- 
ter and manner. Price, 50 cents. We learn from it that the number of pupils 
enrolled in the Columbus High School for the week ending Jan. 22d, was 205 ; aver- 
age daily attendance, 201.3 ; per cent, of attendance, 99 ; number of cases of tardi- 
ness, 3 — a good report. The number of pupils enrolled in all the public schools of 
the city, for the same weeks, was, 3,959 ; average daily attendance, 3,771 j per cent. 
of attendance, 96 ; number of cases of tardiness, 143 ; cases of corporal punishment, 
10 — also a good result. 

Steubenville. — This city is erecting one of the finest school buildings in the 
State. It is to be 72 by 93 ft., and three stories high, with a fine basement for fuel, 
furnaces, and play-room. The upper story is to contain a complete suit of rooms 
for the High School, the larger room being 50 by 69 ft. The other two stories will 
contain four fine school rooms each, with wardrobes. The entire cost of the build- 
ing when completed will be from $50,000 to $60,000. The public schools are in 

charge of Supt. Buchanan, an indefatigable worker, who is heartily sustained by an 
intelligent board of education. The enrollment has been increased the present year 
to over 1,200 pupils, and the attendance is unusually good. The High School, which is 
in charge of C. W. Davenport and Misses Lesley and Patterson, enrolls about 90 
pupils, and is in good condition. The course of study embraces the usual high 
school branches, including Latin. The whole number of teachers employed in the 
schools is 21. 

Troy. — The enrollment for the first four months of the current school year was 
645, with an average daily attendance of 536, and an average per cent, of 943^. The 
number of pnpils neither absent nor tardy was 136, and the number of cases of tru- 
ancy was 45. The present excellent corps of teachers includes ten ladies and the 
superintendent, Prof. H. A. Thompson. The school population of the town has out- 
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grown the present school bailding, and the board of education is considering the 
question, how best to provide more room. Different plans have been suggested^ but 
the one which seems most likely to be adopted, is to tear down the present house, 
and erect on its large and central site a more substantial and commodious building, 
with modern improyements. This will involye a larger immediate outlay than the 
erection of another building, but in the end it will be the cheaper as well as the better 
oourse. Besides, it will give the town a school building worthy of its taste and 
enterprise. 

HoCoNNELSYiLLE. — The public schools took possession of the new building Janu- 
ary 3d, and have since been making fine progress. The building is 80 by 50 feet, 
two stories high, with cellar for furnaces, and is covered with a slate roof. It con- 
tains seven large school rooms, with a cloak room for each, and a recitation room for 
the higher department. It is supplied with black-boards, prepared by the Western 
Eureka Slating Company, and with furniture, made by Cole, Nelson & Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. The entire cost of the building when fully completed and furnished, 
will be about $27,000. The school lot contains about three acres, and is situated 
upon a beautiful elevation, with a fine view of the town and the Muskingum Valley. 
The schools have been divided into four departments, the lower containing three 
grades, and a new course of study has been adopted and printed. The high school 
course is four years. The board has also taken steps in advance on the subjects of 
absenteeism, truancy, and tardiness, — all of which looks like earnest, successful 

work. Miss Mary L. Wakefield, of Harmar, is in charge of the High School, and 

Mr. N. M. McLaughlin, late of Middleport, is superintendent. 

Mansfield. — In our recent notice of the Mansfield schools, we forgot to mention 
the completion of the new school building in the Second Ward. It is a fine two- 
story brick building, 34 by 62 feet, with four school-rooms, each 34 by 29 feet and 
14 feet high, and seated to accommodate 60 pupils. The halls and stairway are in 
two wings, and the building is well supplied with clothes' rooms and other conve- 
niences, and is surmounted by a handsome cupola. Provision for ventilation is made, 
and the rooms are heated by the Burnett Patent Furnace, a great improvement on 
the common stove. The cost of the grounds, building, and furniture, did not exceed 
$15,000. So well pleased are the citizens with the building that they have voted to 
issue bonds to the amount of $30,000 to put up two other similar houses. One of 

these, and perhaps both, will be built this season. The attendance in January was 

96.5 per cent., and in February, 97.2 per cent. 

Nbwbubgh. — A new school building has been erected to meet the demands of a 
rapidly increasing population. It contains seven school-rooms, and when completed 
(only four rooms are now finished), will cost about $12,000. The schools are divided 
into four departments, designated primary, intermediate, grammar, and high, with 
an enrollment of 428 pupils. We learn from Supt. Glemens's report that the enroll- 
ment the first four months of the current school year was 358, with an average daily 
attendance of 322, and an average per cent, of 91. The per cent, of punctuality was 
98. He gives the credit of much of the improvement secured to the faithfulness of 
the lady teachers. Monthly reviews are required in all the departments, and monthly 
written examinations test the work in all departments above the primary. The 
present salary of the superintendent is $1,300. 

Tippecanoe City. — This enterprising town is building one of the finest school 
houses in the State. It is three stories high, with slate roof, and will contain eleven 
school rooms, well supplied with modern conveniences. The building is to be com- 

12 
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pleted by the opening of the next school year. Its cost, with furniture, will be abont 
$40,000. The school lot contains teven acret. The schools are in charge of Gapt. 
Wm. Callihan, and, considering their present poor accommodations, are making good 
progress. , The proceeds of a recent exhibition purchased a fine Mason & Hamlin 
Organ. 

Van Webt. — The enrollment for the month of January was 582 ; the average duly 
attendance, 623; and the per cent, of attendance, 94. There were 101 oases of tar- 
diness, or one case to six pupils. This is a better result than most of our cities and 
towns secure. The schools are in charge of Supt. G. B. Lane, who is assisted by 
twelye female teachers. 



OTHER STATES AND COUNTRIES. 

Tennzbbxx. — The Supreme Court has decided that civil districts have not the power 
to levy taxes for school purposes, as the 14th section of the amended school law pro- 
vides. This decision is substantially a repetition of the unfortunate one which seri- 
ously crippled the Indiana schoof system for so many years, and we fear that it may 
prove equally damaging in Tennessee, though the constitutional power of counties 
and incorporated towns to levy taxes for county and corporation purposes, may af- 
foid some relief. Truly, the new school system has a severe struggle in getting upon 
its feet. It is hoped that in its early adversity it may gather strength. 

We have received a copy of Prof. J. H. Barnum's February report as assistant super- 
intendent of B. R. F. & A. L. for Western Tennessee. During the month he visited 
seven counties, and he speaks hopefully of the improved state of feeling on the sab- 
Jeot of free schools, 'and, ''in fact, upon all subjects connected with progress". 
Enemies to the school system one year ago are now its friends, and the better class of 
citizens are generally uniting to carry out the school law in good faith. He reports 
a most appalling absence of school facilities for colored youth. In the city of Mem- 
phis provision is made for this class, and of the 3,694 colored youth of school age in 
the city, 1,839 were enrolled in January in public and private schools. This shows 
a greater per cent, of the colored youth attending school than of the white youth. 
Jn all the counties west of the Tennessee River, not including Memphis, there are 
oyer 27,000 colored youth of school age, with but 300 attending school in January I 

The reason for this sad state of things is the fact that there are no schools that the 
colored youth can attend, and one reason for this fact is the want of teachers. The 
hostile public sentiment prevents white teachers from opening schools, and there 
are very few colored persons qualified to teach even the simplest rudiments. The 
only remedy is the preparation of colored teachers, and this is ably and strongly urged. 
A good work has been begun by the Tennessee Central College and the Fisk University. 
The Bureau has recently repaired and extended the buildings of both these institu- 
tions, and they can now furnish ample and complete boarding accommodations lor a 
Ifirge number of pupils. The report appeals to the churches and benevolent societies 
of the North to turn their attention to sustaining, in part, student- teachers enough to 
fiU both of these schools, thus preparing from 80 to 100 competent teachers annually* 
It is estimated that the small sum of $4 to $6 a month to each student would enable 
hundreds of colored youth to prepare themselves for teaching. This assistance should 
be promptly and generously rendered. 

Illinois. — The ablest school report that has come to our table within two years 
past, is the biennial report of Superintendent Bateman of Illinois for 1867-8. It not 
only discusses a large number of the important subjects connected with the educa- 
tional interests of the State, but the discussion of each topic shows a comprehensire 
grasp of its fundanoiental principles and a familiar acquaintance with its practical de- 
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tailBand issues. Its rlews and oonolnsions oommend themselres as the joint results 
of a wide ezperieooe in school affairs and of profound and earnest thought and in- 
reitigation. Our desire to giye an analysis of the dooument is thwarted by a want of 
space, and we can only glean a few general statistics. The whole number of youth 
of school age (between 6 and 21) in 1868 was 833,030 ; whole number of pupils en- 
rolled in the schools, 708,780; ayerage daily attendance about 800,000; whole 
Dumber of public school houses, 10,381 ; whole number of teachers employed, 19,037 (?) 
average monthly wages of teachers — male $42.40, female $32.80; number of 
months schools were sustained, 7.3 (good); whole number of institutes held, 159; 
namber of teachers in attendance, 6,129 ; number of counties not holding institutes, 
31; whole number of teachers examined, 16,423; number of candidates rejected, 
2,218; amount of school money raised by two-mill State tax, $900,000; amount 
raised by school district tax, $4,250,679; amount received from other sources, 
$1,746,200. Total receipts for 1868, $6,896,879 ; amount paid to teachers, $3,532,643 ; 
other expenditures, $2,898,238 — total expenditures, $6,430,881. These facts show that 
the school system of Illinois, both in extent and resources, is rapidly overtaking that 
of Ohio. As soon as we receive our Ohio report we propose to compare these two 
SUtes. 

Wbst Yisoinia. — Hon. W. E. White is succeeded in the State School Department 
by Hon. H. A. G. Zeigler, of Wheeling. Mr. White was a faithful and efficient 
oflScer, and we wish his successor equal success. Mr. White takes charge of the State 
Normal School at Fairmont, which opens April 5th. The seventh semi-annual session 
of the Marion County Teachers' Association meets at Fairmont, the 26th and 27th 
days of March. Arrangements are made for the free entertainment of all who come 

from a distance. Dr. Sears, General Agent for the Peabody Fund has appropriated 

$9,800 to be used in aid of the free school system of the State as follows : Fairmont 
Normal School, $1,500 ; Normal Department of Agricultural College, $500 ; Normal 
School at Marshall's College, $500 ; Normal School at Guyandott $300; and condition- 
ally to the free schools of Parkersburg, $500 ; Charleston, $1,000 ; Clarksburg, $1,000 ; 
Grafton, $1,000 ; Martinsburg, $ 1,000 ; Moundsvilie, $1,000 ; and for sundry pur- 
poses $500. The $500 apporpriated to Marshall College is to aid promising but 
noedy teachers. 

Michigan. — The general verdict of the teachers of Michigan is that the new 
system of county supervision has been a triumphant success. It has raised the stand- 
ard of qualification among teachers, and the official visitation of schools has awakened 
new interest. The system is, however, encountering strong opposition from the old- 
fogies and stand-stills. The establishment of a second normal school is agitated and 

the State University is soon to be opened to women. Lansing has built a new 

school building, and all the public schools are now united in one system, under the 

efficient direction of Supt. B. R. Gass, formerly of Ohio. His salary is $1,400. 

Among the very best of our educational exchanges is The Michigan Teacher, edited by 
William H. Payne, of Tpsilanti, who is assisted by Supt. C. L. Whitney and Prof. 
John Goodison. It is a live, progressive journal. 

Iowa.. — The permanent school ftind arising from the sale of lands appropriated by 
Congress, amounts to $2,557,107, with 572,491 acres of school lands unsold. If this 
unsold land be wisely looked after, Iowa will have the largest school fund of all the 
States. She is also among the first in a liberal school policy, and, consequently, in 

educational progress. We are glad to learn that A. S. Kissell has been appointed 

Dtale Superintendent of Public Instruction, and that he has entered upon his duties. 
<ie brings to the office a thorough and practical knowledge of the wants of* the 
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Mhoolfy and he hM both the seal and the energy neeeesarj to the attainment of high 
81100688. We are aleo glad to welcome him to the charge of the Iowa School Journal 
which in his hands will soon lack neither rigor nor interest. 

South Amibioa.— Senor D. F. SarmientOi late Minister Plenipotentiary to the United 
States, has entered on his duties as President of the Argentine Bepnblio. President 
Sarmiento is an earnest friend and adyocate of nniyersal edaoation, and he is taking 
Bt eps to provide a common school system for his people. The office of National Sn- 
perintendent of Public Instruction has already been created, and an eminent educator 
of this country has been invited to fill it. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

Habpib's Wbitino Books. With Marginal Drawing Lessons. Ko. 5. New York : 
Harper k Brothers. 

This book presents a review of all the elements, both separately and in combina- 
tion, with sentences combiniog capitals and small letters. The hand-writing seems 
a trifle rounder than the Spencerian, and is very plain and neat. The height of the 
letters is indicated by spaces — a feature of questionable utility in a book of this 
grade. It is possible to make the process of writing too mechanical — at least, too 
mathematical. The drawing lessons on the margin are made up of white lines on a 
tinted ground, as in the previoue numbers, and are very beautiful. This la an ex- 
eellent feature. 

Lakdxabks of Histobt. In Three Parts — I. Ancient History; II. Medisval 
History ; III. Modern History. By Miss Loiroi, Author of " Heir of Bedelife/' 
New York: Leypoldt k Holt. Cincinnati : Robert Clarke k Co. 

The first of these books covers the period extending from the earliest times to the 
Mohammedan Conquest; the second, the period between the Mohammedan Conquest 
and the Reformation ; and the third book brings the history down to our times. The 
three works are a compilation of the more memorable events, so arranged as " to elu- 
cidate the spirit of each period and to bring into relief the characters of the chief 
actors." Instead of a bald record of dates, names and events, they give the under- 
lying principles and ideas. The reader is led to look into the lives of great historie 
characters to discover their actuating motives, to look back of actions to their soureet 
and all this is made to yield valuable lessons in Christian characters, which is made 
the true standard. The deductions drawn are substantiated by abundant facts, and 
the author's views are presented with independence and force. Her style is at ones 
terse and vigorous, and is marred by no perceptible effort at fine writing. The first 
two books have been revised, and, in part, rewritten by Miss Edith L. Chaee, with a 
view of adapting them to her classes. A friend who has carefully reviewed the worlu^ 
says, that he knows of no series of histories better adapted to the wantaof our schools. 
The common error of giving undue prominence to relatively unimportant events, bss 
been well guarded against, and the whole presents what is most important for the 
school boy to know. Whether drawing lessons of principle from Grecian, Roman or 
Mediaeval history, from the life of Charlemagne, Charles IX, or Louis XIY, from 
the Crusaders, Girondists, and Jacobins, or from the life of the Man of Destiny, he will 
learn that it is righteoueness that exalts nations and individuals. 

A CouBSB OF Ststbxatic and Pboobbssivb DBAWiiro. Prepared for American Com- 
mon Schools. By Robbbt Dxmckrb. Cincinnati : Ehrgott, Forbriger k Co. 

We are in receipt of Parts V and YI which complete the series, and their ezsm- 
I nation deepens the favorable impression of the system, which we expressed when tbs 
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fliM four booki werb idf ned. Tfato first part of eaob book is derotad to oonoise instmo- 
tion on the drawing leBsons which are represented by the plates following them. The 
drawings in Part V represent, in outline, insects, shells, leaves, flowers, the elements 
of the human features, etc., and they are rery beautiful. Those in Part VI represent 
flowers, frnitS) crystals, birds, utensils, etc., and teach shading and perspective. 
They are finely executed. These books have been very favorably received by prac- 
tical educators, and their merits will secure a wide introduction into our best schools. 

A FoTTRmN Wkiks' Coubsi in Astbgnomt. By J. Dobman Stiblb, A.M. New 
York : A. S. Barnes k Co. 

In this sprightly Uttle volume, we have the latest newsfVom the Celestial World. The 
author begins with a short, but clear and lively, history of the science, and from it, 
by easy transition, he glides into his subject. The topics which he has selected are of 
striking, we might almost say of so sensational, a nature that they are much more 
likely to win the attention of the young reader than the usual array of dry facts and 
numerical statistics. In two instances, at least, he has fallen into the error which 
occurs too frequently in his ** Fourteen Weeks' in Chemistry" — of using technical 
terms without a definition. The tides are explained in the same loose, unsatisfactory 
way as in most of the ordinary text books. In the account of Bodi's Law, the author 
omits to point out that it applies very imperfectly to the distances of Jupiter and 
Saturn from the sun, and utterly fails when applied to Neptune. In his description 
of the body of the sun, he very properly mentions what Loomis, in his Astronomy, 
ignores, viz., that the prevalent theory of its being dark and opaque is inconsistent 
with some of the facts revealed by Spectrum Analysis. Neither has he fallen into 
the usual error of common text books, which make the temperature of the planets de- 
pend solely on their distances from the sun, thus assuming that they resemble our 
earth in the physical properties of their surface and atmosphere. He has very judi- 
ciously substituted rectilineal diagrams for dragons and other fanciful figures, to 
represent the constellations. His account of the shooting stars, of the Zodiacal Light 
Ao.. is one of the most interesting pages in the book. It would be well if other text- 
book writers would follow his example in substituting, for the inevitable questions at 
the foot of the page, a caption in small capitals at the beginning of each paragraph, 
in order to catch the eye of both teacher and scholar. In short, for a class that has 
only a short time to devote to the subject and for which mathematical illustrations are 
out of the question, I know no ^n^^uA text-book better calculated to impart a general 
and vivid impression of the leading facts of Astronomy, according to the latest discove- 
ries. T. B. S. 

GfBAT's School and Fikld Book ot Botant. Consisting of " First Lessons in Bot- 
any " and << Field, Forest and Garden Botany ". By Asa Qray, Fisher Professor 
of Natural History in Harvard University. New York : Ivison, Phinney, Blake- 
man & Co., 1869. 

Professor Qray's Botanical Text-Books stand in the first rank. They are accurate 
in discription, scientific in analysis, progressive in gradation, comprehensive in scope, 
and beautiful in typography and illustrations. But here we have two of his best 
books in one, the whole presenting a most complete and progressive treatise for 
schools. The " First Lessons ** presents the elements of Botany, including Vegetable 
Physiology. It gives the structure, organs, growth, reproduction, and uses of 
plants, and prepares the student for the analysis of plants, and for the study of those 
higher questions about their structure and classification, which are discussed in more 
detailed treaties. The " Field, Forest and Garden Botany " is an elementary and 
admirable field book. It comprises the common herbs, shrubs and trees of the 
tinited States, whether wild or cultivated. Considerable prominence is given to plants 
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and flowers found in field, garden and green-house. As apraotieal gnide to a knowl-. 
edge of the names and struotores of those plants which are of prime importance and 
interest, it has no equal. 

Lsioh's McGuffby's New Eclectic Pbimib, and Lbioh's McGutfkt's New Pbimi- 
BT Rradeb. In Pronouncing Orthography. By Edwin Leigh. Cincinnati: Wil- 
son, Hinkle k Co. 

These two works are reprints of McGuffey's Primer and Primary Eeader in Leigh's 
pronouncing type. This type is an attempt to reduce the common English type to a 
phonetic type, by giving to each letter a modified form for each sound — the modifica- 
tions being so slight that the general form of the letter is retained. The silent letters 
are made in hair lines. Thus the type is made a phonetic type, with the advantage, 
that the pupil who masters it, is able to read the common print. It is said that this 
has been tested both at Boston and St. Louis, where the type has been used. We 
know that children who read the common print can read this with facility. A little 
boy six years of age who has learned to read from the common type, has read to us 
from this pronouncing edition with accuracy and ease. Its practical identity with the 
common type may be tested by any one. The only point respecting which we are in 
doubt, is the easy recognition of the sound-modifications by the young reader. If 
it is true that the slightly changed forms do represent to the child the different sounds, 
then it is truly a, pronouncing type, and the chasm between the English and phonetic 
type is at last practically bridged. The use of the type will soon settle this point, 
and it is claimed that its use has already settled it. 

College Coubant. Published Weekly at Yale College. Chables C. Chatfield, Ed- 
itor and Publisher. $4 a year. 

This large weekly of sixteen quarto pages is devoted to collegiate and higher edu- 
cation, and is the best periodical of its class in the United States. It is filled with 
brief and pointed articles which touch upon live questions treating them in a catholic 
and progressive spirit. News is made a prominent feature and the successive num- 
bers comprise a very complete current history of all higher institutions of learning' 
See advertisement in this number. 

Tbacheb's Guide: Companion to Bartholomew's Drawing Books, for Teachers and 
Students. By W. N. Babtholomew. Boston : Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. 

In our examination of Bartholomew's Drawing Books last month, we overlooked 
the " Teacher's Guide ", which accompanies each book. A glance at the instruction 
which these companion books contain, shows that we were in error in referring to the 
system as " the copying system of teaching drawing ", and we gladly recall this 
limitation of our commendation. The system teaches the principles of the art, and 
the study and copying of the drawings are made preparatory to drawing from nature. 
It is scientific and progressive. 

.OuB YovNG Folks. — The publishers of this excellent juvenile magasine announce 
their willingness to send four numbers, from January to April of this year, as speci- 
mens, to any persons who will send them their address. This very liberal offer will 
doubtless introduce this magazine into many families where it is now unknown. In 
instructive and useful reading, the present volume is a decided improvement on its 
predecessors. The publishers are Fields, Osgood & Co., Boston, Mass. 

The National Sunday School Teacheb is published by Adams, Blackmer& Lyon, 
Chicago, Illinois, and is devoted to Sunday School instruction. It is replete with 
hints and suggestions of great value to teaohen. 
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DO STUDENTS ENTEE COLLEGE TOO YOUKG? 

The remark is often made that students are matriculated at too 
early an age. It is said that they have not sufficient maturity of 
years to profit by the studies of the course, especially the English 
studies of the last two years. It is affirmed that not one student 
in ten, under twenty years of age, can comprehend these studies j 
and that the chances are twenty to one that the older student 
will, in subsequent life, be a better scholar than the younger, and 
be more successful as a man of affairs. 

As a college course of study comes but once in a man's life, it 
is important that he enter upon it in the most favorable circum- 
stances, and endeavor to make the most of it. It is better to 
wait a few years than to enter college so young as to lose the 
benefit of the instruction. But is it certain that college students 
suffer any greater loss for want of sufficient maturity of years, 
than pupils in the earlier portions of the educational course? Is 
it true that the student who receives his diploma at an early age 
is uniformly, or generally, distanced in the race of life by the 
one who was older ? I do not remember to have seen the oppo- 
site view presented ; and, as the principles involved are not con- 
fined to colleges, but reach down through the whole educational 
course, it may be well to inquire whether any reasons can be 
given for retaining the age of matriculation where it is, instead 
of advancing it three or four years. 
In all schools there is some disparity of age among the pupils ; 
13 
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and the higher the grade, the greater is the disparity. In the 
college this culminates ; and you will sometimes find in a fresh- 
man class that the oldest member is twice the age of the youngest. 
This is owing, not to any difference of capacity, but to interrup- 
tions of various kinds in the previous school periods. A young 
man may have reached the age of twenty, or, it may be, twenty- 
five, before he decides to pursue a course of liberal study. He 
will find among his classmates in college some who have been at 
school continuously, and who early commenced the specific work 
of preparation. The question under discussion has reference to 
the latter class, not to the former. It is not, how late shall a 
young man go to college, rather than not go at all ; but how 
early shall one go who has had good previous opportunities for 
study. If he is thoroughly fitted, shall he wait three or four 
years for the sake of more age ? 

It must be admitted that men who have been liberally educated 
often speak of their own immaturity when they were at college. 
So, men who have devoted themselves to teaching, look upon 
their first efforts as puerile. A lawyer who has risen to eminence 
wonders that men saw any excellence in his first essays at the 
bar. It is natural that all these men should deem their early 
efforts insignificant. The men themselves have grown ; and what 
they did at the beginning of manhood ought not to bear compari- 
son with what they can do now. Sometimes, perhaps, this de- 
preciation of one's former efforts, is an indirect laudation of his 
present greatness. The greater his immaturity when in college, 
the more striking, by contrast, his present strength. 

It is said that the student under twenty years of age can not 
comprehend rhetoric, natural philosophy, chemistry, mental and 
moral philosophy, etc., etc. Then are our high schools quite as 
much in fault as our colleges, for all these studies enter into their 
course ; they are more in fault, for their pupils are much younger. 
The argument proves too much. It would require the abolition 
of our high schools as at present organized. It would require 
that every study, from elementary geography up, should be post- 
poned to a later period, in order that the pupil might bring to it 
more maturity. It requires, of course, great practical wisdom 
and familiar acquaintance with the mental constitution, to frame 
a good course of study ; to decide in what^order and to what 
extent the several branches shall be pursued. But there must 
be a beginning. 

The difficulty in the case of students at college is not chargea- 
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We to immaturity of years, but to their own lack of effort, or to 
the deficiency of preparation. The student who has enjoyed the 
advantages of good instruction before coming to college, and 
who, improving the advantages thus enjoyed, has made thorough 
preparation in the studies required for admission, will find no 
more difficulty in comprehending the physical sciences, or intel- 
lectual philosophy, when he reaches them, than he found three 
or four years before in his algebra and geometry. 

That the college course can be completed at an early age, in 
the judgment of those who have charge of these institutions, is 
shown by their making fourteen the minimum ago of entrance. 
If no one ought to enter till he is eighteen, why prohibit any 
from entering under fourteen ? Why not make such requisitions 
that the student can not comply with them until he is about 
eighteen? The implication is, that a lad of fourteen who has 
had good instruction can pass the examination. And this is true. 
The most thorough institution in the land has no demands for 
entrance which a boy of fair capacity, who has been kept steadily 
at good schools, can not meet. Not many will enter so early, 
probably, but some can, and do. 

Let it be understood that there is no obstacle in the way of a 
young man's completing his college course by the age of eighteen 
or twenty, and this in any one of the best institutions. I mean 
no insuperable obstacle. If he misses now and then a term in 
the lower schools, or his parents put him for a year or two upon 
a farm, or into a store, or if his teacher, instead of keeping him 
8teadily upon the studies preparatory to college, turns him aside 
to other branches which will count nothing for admission, of 
course he can not enter as he might have done otherwise. Of 
the whole number who are graduated, the great majority might 
have done so at an earlier age. I have in mind two brothers 
who were, one twenty-one and the other twenty-two at the time 
of graduation. The first was admitted at the age of fourteen, 
but remained out till he was eighteen, engaged in teaching, and 
then entered the sophomore class. The other spent, at different 
times, one year on a farm, two years in a store, and one year 
teaching, prior to the completion of his course. Nor is there any 
ground for believing that the scholarship, or subsequent success, 
of either of these men was any greater than it would have been 
if these interruptions had not taken place. 

The experience in college is precisely like that in our acade- 
"iies and high schools, as to the great importance cf continuous, 
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uninterrupted study. There is probably not a principal of a high 
school in the State, who would not say, that, when a lad is thor- 
oughly prepared to pass from the grammar school into the high 
school, it is better that he should do so. There can be but one 
opinion in regard to his going on. rather than remaining out of 
school a year or more ; the probabilities are all in favor of a 
higher scholarship and better education if he keeps with his class, 
than if he stops awhile to gain more age and maturity. 

The influence of a well-arranged course of study upon the 
mind is much greater than is ordinarily believed. There is a 
maturity produced by study as well as by age. Every one who 
has had advanced pupils under his care, knows that, as a rule, 
the younger ones grow intellectually more in a four years' course 
than the older ones. At the time of entrance, the younger stu- 
dents appeared at a disadvantage in composition and debate. 
Their efforts are crude and boylike. But by the time they be- 
come seniors this disparity has disappeared. Their essays are 
neater and more graceful, their language more chaste and well- 
selected, and their whole air more scholar-like. Owing to their 
having commenced systematic study at an early age, and proba- 
bly in considerable measure to the influence of linguistic study, 
their minds are more flexible ; they learn with more ease ; they 
catch more readily the instruction of the recitation room. And 
even if the young student should come short in some of the 
severer studies, through lack of application, there is strong prob- 
ability that he will, nevertheless, in subsequent life accomplish 
more than if he had matriculated at a later period. 

I have endeavored to show that the education itself is belter 
if obtained early than if obtained late ; that if a yonng man can 
matriculate, with a thorough preparation, at the age of sixteen, 
he will be really better educated than if he had waited till he 
was twenty. But there is another consideration of no little im- 
portance. The longer the collegiate education is postponed be- 
yond the time when the student is ready, or might have been 
ready, to enter upon it, the greater the danger that he will never 
secure it. A liberal education is general, not special or profes- 
sional. The tendencies of the times are towards the practical; 
the young man chafes under those studies whose immediate util- 
ity he does not see, and he is impatient to be studying that which 
has a direct bearing upon his proposed pursuit in life. There is 
a clamor for optional studies, so that the future lawyer can drop 
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those that have no immediate conaection with his proposed pro- 
fession ; and so of the rest. 

That every young man should secure as complete a general 
education as possible, before entering upon that which is profes- 
sional, no one denies. Whatever, then, throws obstacles in the 
way of this general culture, is an injury to the cause of educa- 
tion. If young men can hardly wait to complete the course 
upon which they enter at sixteen, what can you do with them if 
you try to hold them back from entering upon it till they are 
eighteen or twenty? To maintain that the educational work 
prior to the college may be completed at the age of fourteen or 
sixteen — as all our colleges do — and yet that the collegiate por- 
tion shall not be commenced till the student is eighteen or twenty, 
is simply preposterous. The parts of a great system must fit 
better than that. 

Let the lad get ready for college as soon as he can, and let him 
enter as soon as he is ready ; then he can be through and in a 
condition to commence his law or his engineering or his mer- 
cantile apprenticeship. In this way, and in this alone, shall we 
be able to fill the various vocations of life with trained and cul- 
tivated men. Youth is the time for the general education in dis- 
tinction from that which is special or professional, and manhood 
is the time for the latter as distinct from the other. As the boy 
of sixteen should not be devoting himself to the professional 
study of theology or law, neither should the man of twenty -five 
or thirty, save in exceptional cases, be doing the work ordinarily 
done in youth. It is, indeed, better to secure general culture at a 
late age than not at all, but to postpone it for the mere sake of 
postponement is a perversion. 

But what is the testimony of statistics as to the connection be- 
tween an early collegiate course and success in life ? It is asserted 
that the chances are twenty to one in favor of the old student as 
against the young one ; the chances are twenty to one that the 
older will be, in middle life, a better scholar and more successful 
as a man of affairs. 

When the Constitution of the United States was framed, the 
fear was expressed that there might be a diflSculty in inducing 
^^en to serve in Congress, in consequence of their preference for 
seats in the State Legislatures. This fear has not been realized. 
Most men are willing to go to Washington and assist in the work 
01 legislation. Most of our abler men have been at some time 
Members of Congress ; this is one of the marks of distinction. 
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In Lanraan's Biography of Congress, are found sketches of all 
who have been members of either house from the beginning of 
the government to the year 1866. If a liberal education has been 
received, the fact is stated, and in many cases the age at gradua- 
tion is given. For lack of time to examine the whole list, I take 
the first two letters of the alphabet ; and find eighty-five names 
of liberally educated men with their ages at graduation. If older 
students are, as a class, more successful in life than those who are 
younger, most of these eighty-five will prove to have been ma- 
ture men when in college. 

The range of ages is great. The highest is 29, the lowest is 14. 
The whole result is as follows : One was graduated at the age of 
14; six, at 16; five, at 17; nineteen, at 18; thirteen, at 19; thir- 
teen, at 20 ; eight, at 21 ; seven, at 22 ; one, at 23 ; six, at 24 
two, at 25 ; one, at 26 ; two, at 28 ; and one at 29. The average 
age of the whole eighty -five is a fraction under 20. Or, to state 
it diflijrently, of the eighty -five, forty-one were 20 and over, and 
forty-four were under 20. 

If we inquire farther concerning those who were among the 
younger at the time of graduation, we find the youngest of all to 
have been John M. Berrien, who was three times elected to the 
Senate of the United States from Georgia. Among those who were 
graduated at 16, were Fisher Ames, Aaron Burr, James Burrill, 
and Wm. Bingham — the latter having been President j9ro tern, of the 
U. S. Senate during the Fourth Congress. Of those at 17, were 
John Bell, of Tennessee, Horace Binney, and J. G. Blaine. Mr. 
Blaine has been in Congress for the last six years, and is one of 
the ablest members of the lower House. Of those at 18, we have 
Samuel Adams, " the father of the Kevolution " ; Charles F. 
Adams ; Senator Anthony, of K. I. ; George E. Badger, so long a 
Senator from N. C. ; Abraham Baldwin, a member of the Conti- 
nental Congress, of the Convention that framed the Constitution, 
a Representative and Senator in Congress ; Eoger S. Baldwin, 
Senator from Conn. ; and Henry Baldwin, a Judge of the Supreme 
Court of the U. S. Of those at 19, Gov. Wm. Aiken, of S. C; 
John Appleton, Minister to Eussia ; Geo, Ashmun ; John Branch, 
Sec'y of the Navy ; Gov. A. Y. Brown, of Tenn. ; and B. Graty 
Brown, Senator from Missouri. Of those at 20, John Adams, 
second President of the U. S. ; John Quincy Adams, sixth Presi- 
dent ; and Geo. M. Bibb, Secretary of the Treasury, and Senator 
from Ky. 

Inquiring the ages at graduation of some distinguished states* 
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men with other initials, we find Gouverneur Morris to have been 
16; John Hancock, DeWitt Clinton, Theodore Frelinghuysen, 
and Edward Everett, 17 ; Albert Gallatin, Geo. M.-Dallas, Milton 
S. Latham, Eobert C. Schenk, and Salmon P. Chase, 18; John 
Jay, Joseph Story, Wm. H. Seward, John M. Clayton, and Daniel 
Webster, 19 ; Oliver Wolcott, James Madison, James K. Polk, 
Levi Woodbury, Gov. McDowell, of Ya,. Alexander H.Stephens, 
Senator Grimes, of Iowa, and Senator Dixon, of Conn., 20; John 
C. Calhoun was 22. 

This list might be extended indefinitely. The names already 
given are suflScient to show that a large proportion of the men 
most distinguished in public life were young in college. Without 
doubt the same is true of clergymen, and men devoted to letters 
or science. There is, then, every encouragement to an early edu- 
cation. The proof is ample that a large proportion of our most 
distinguished men completed their college course when compara- 
tively young. It will not do to say, as a reason for postponement, 
that the standard is advancing. Whatever the standard, there 
has always been in colleges disparity in age ; and the younger 
students have, as a class, been more successful than the older. In 
former years, there was relatively more of theology and meta- 
physics — the studies which are alleged to require greater matu- 
rity. And while the best colleges prohibit entrance under four- 
teen, the standard has not advanced so far as to prevent a young 
man from completing the course by twenty. If the Greek ques- 
tion can be settled satisfactorily, there is nothing to prevent our 
young men securing a thorough education at an early age. The 
public schools are certainly competent to give good elementary 
training. Let them send up to the colleges boys well prepared, 
and there will be no danger of failure for any want of maturity 
of age. I. w. A. 

Marietta College^ March 1, 1869. 



S C H O O L-M A S T E K Y. 

BY W. H. VENABLE. 



The word school-master is a good, strong, serviceable compound, 
containing both Eoman and Saxon blood. Wrongly and narrowly 
Tinderstood it is sometimes used as a synonym of petty tyrant, 
child-despot, Dickens's Squeers, or Goldsmith's " man severe, and 
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stern to view." Rightly and liberally understood, it may stand 
for all, and more than all that is meant by the words teacher, in- 
structor, tutor, preceptor, trainer, governor, and disciplinarian. 

An}' kind of mastery is admirable; as, self-mastery, family- 
mastery, state-mastery, — mastery of nature, mastery of knowl- 
edge. How much is expressed by such words as master-key, 
master-stroke, master-work, master-mind. What an acknowl- 
edgement of power is conveyed in the familiar phrase : " He is 
master of the situation." The highest of compliments is paid to 
an artist when it is said that he resembles the " Old Masters." 
The title of most dignity that the disciples bestowed upon their 
Lord was Master. 

Master signifies, primarily, chief steerer or greatest pilot, hence, 
secondarily, one who is able to comprehend, control, and direct 
affairs so as to bring them to a successful issue. 

Any mastery of importance is necessarily diflScult of attain- 
ment, and real masters are, therefore, comparatively few in all 
departments of life. How small, for instance, the number of 
master-mechanics, master-merchants, master-physicians, master- 
lawyers, master-preachers. Genius may suddenly bestow upon 
a man the mastery, but without genius (and most are without 
genius) he must acquire it, if he acquire it at all, by patient, per- 
severing industry. 

How are the rank and file (and the officers, too, for that mat- 
ter) of the great American army of educators of school-children, 
to become truly masters of the situation which they occupy ? In 
other words, what are the requisites to first rate school-mastery f 

In the first place, whoever is ambitious to attain eminence in 
the science and art of school-mastery, should know all about the 
nature and peculiarities of children and youth. In order to do 
this he needs to study human nature in general, — he needs to 
understand men and women, for boys and girls are men and 
women in an early stage of development. He that knows but 
little of adults, can not know much of juveniles. Children being 
prospective men and women, should not bo taught as if they 
were always to remain young, but with a constant anticipation 
of future maturity. The boy is, as Hood has it, "an epitome of 
man," but the epitome is best comprehended by reading the una- 
bridged work of which it is the epitome. A knowledge of human 
nature as it is exhibited in men and women, greatly aids one to 
correctly estimate the young ; but this knowledge is not of itself 
sufficient. Infancy, childhood, adolescence-, ar6 each periods of 
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development that require special study. " When I was a child I 
spake as a child, I understood as a child, I thought as a child." 
But what is a child's way of speaking, understanding, and think- 
ing? That is not so easy to find out. After we put away child- 
ish things, we are apt to forget what they were like. The school- 
going age is an age of continued putting away, and taking up. 
It is an age of transitions. Boys and girls are only "constant 
to a constant change." The alterations that take place in them 
daily and almost hourly are mysterious, vague, and complicated. 
They are often outside the range of scientific observation. Harder 
than the art of microscopy is the art of reading "one of these 
little ones " aright. We do not know what the condition of child- 
hood is from having passed through it, since, while passing 
through wo were incapable of self-examination, and, to a great 
extent, unconscious of our actual state of body or soul. We can 
Dot even recollect enough facts about our own first years, to base 
a theory upon. How very scanty is every man's personal recol- 
lection, of that sacred and wonderful morningof life wherein the 
san of reason and passion began to dawn among gorgeous clouds 
of fancy, upon an obscure and unknown world. Such personal 
recollection is of value in enabling us to form an acquaintance 
with our former selves, but to it must be added much vigilant 
observation of children seen from our present stand-point. It 
requires keen insight to discover the nature and characteristics 
of the young. Insight^ not out-sight, not superficial survey of 
appearances, but true deep insight^ penetrating examination of 
juvenile tendencies, motives, sympathies, aversions, habits of 
thought and feeling, hopes, discouragements, ambitions, vices 
and virtues. The school-master must be a discerning person, — 
capable of making original investigations in the infinite science 
of human nature, and not 

''A barren- spirited feUow; one that feeds 
On objects, arts, and imitations.'' 

He must possess not only insight, which is mainly an intellectual 
quality, but also sympathy, and the power of gaining the confi- 
dence of his pupil. He should know what is in children's hearts 
as well as what is in their brains. Indeed, the affections mani- 
fest themselves before the purely intellectual powers do, and it is 
by the judicious culture of the former that the latter are quick- 
ened into growth. I once asked a successful peach -grower, how 
it was that he always had plenty of excellent fruit while his 
neighbors, with apparently equal facilities failed more than half 
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the time to obtain any crop at all, and always failed to raise first 
class peaches. Said he, with a sincerity of manner that con- 
trasted oddly with his peculiar mode of expression, " I know my 
trees — ^they tell me what they need, — I have a special interest in 
every twig of this orchard. A peach tree won't produce unless 
you love it'^ If love develops trees, much more will it men. 
This is the secret. The school-master must be a heart-master. 
Charles Dickens is one of the most profound masters of chil- 
dren's hearts that the world has seen. What a school-master 
that noble and tender soul would make. It was he who wrote 
of the children : 

" They are idols of hearts and of households, 

Thej are angels of (jod in disguise; 
His sunlight still sleeps in their tresses, 

His glorj still gleams in their eyes; 
Oh, those truants from home and from heaven, 

They have made me more manly and mild! 
And I know now, how Jesus could liken, 

The kingdom of God to a child. 

"The twig is so easily hended, 

I have banished the rule and the rod; 
I have taught them the goodness of knowledge, 

They have taught me the goodness of God ; 
My heart is a dungeon of darkness, 

Where I shut them for breaking a rule ; 
My frown is sufficient correction — 

My love is the law of the school." 

Is it not strange that there are so few men and women that 
seem to understand children ? With what unskillful hands we 
attempt to play upon that divine instrument whose minor keys 
are so complicated and so delicate. Parents but seldom take the 
time and pains to study its compass, its nice adjustments, its 
hidden possibilities, — seldom call forth its finest harmonieB. 
Writers of juvenile books do not, once in a thousand times, strike 
the chords with felicitous effect. Clergymen and Sabbath-school 
teachers play but a sorry tune, assuming the instrument to be 
something that it is not, as if one should attempt to perform 
upon the guitar with a violin bow, or to fill the slender flute with 
the blast of an organ bellows. 

It is reserved for him or her whom God permits to become an 
accomplished school-master, to discern the exquisite structure of 
the works of this tuneful harp, and not only to play upon it, but, 
wonder of wonders, so to regulate its parts, so to inform it with 
harmonious force, that it shall ever keep itself in tune and yield 
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perpetual strains, increasing in range, and variety, and soul-satis- 
fying power from youtb to age, and from time to eternity. 

A more special and practical consideration of the study of 
school-children as to body, mind, and heart, will be given in a 
future article. 

Cincinnati^ 0., March, 1869. 



"^ GEAMMAR AND HOW TO TEACH IT. 

BY JOHN S. HART, LL.D.* 

1. Before making any observations of my own on this subject, 
I desire to bear ray testimony publicly, as I have often done pri- 
vately, to the rare excellence and value of the grammatical notes 
which appear from time to time in the Ohio Educational Monthly, 
from the pen of Prof W. D. Henkle, of Salem, Ohio. I single 
out this series of notes for special commendation, because it dif- 
fers so widely from the grammatical discussions which usually 
appear in educational journals. Every schoolmaster thinks him- 
self competent to write authoritatively about Grammar, and the 
first thing noticeable, on the appearance of any new educational 
monthly, is usually a general rush into print on this vexed sub- 
ject. Topics which have been hammered on by every race of 
pedagogues, for more than fifty generations, are brought out and 
adjudicated afrcBh, as something brand new. The " notes " to 
which I have referred are not of this sort. The author is evi- 
dently a careful and shrewd observer of the facts of the lan- 
guage, and he has given us in these papers some of the very best 
and most instructive criticisms to be found anywhere. I feel 
that I can not do my fellow-teachers a better service than by 
calling their attention to the writings referred to. Some opin- 
ions are advanced by the gentleman, to which I do not fully 
assent ; but I never read an article by him without learning 
something. 

I am disposed to bear a similar testimony to the grammatical 
notes from the pen of Mr. S. W. Whitney, which appear in the 
-American Educational Monthly, 

2. No teacher of grammar who wishes to be anything more 
than a mere charlatan, will limit his study of the subject to the 

* Principal of the N. J. State Normal School. 
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text-book which he uses in school. Of course, if he wishes to 
economize the time of his pupils, he will have the utmost possi- 
ble fiimiliarity with the books which is in their hands. But be- 
yond this, he will aim to make himself familiar with the subject 
itself. In doing so he will get some help doubtless from consult- 
ing other grammars. But I do not recommend his spending a 
great amount of time in this way. Grammars, with all their 
diifercncee, are often all very much alike, and spending much 
time in hunting up these differences is apt to beget a disposition 
to indulge in mere verbal quibbles. The man that has at his 
finger ends fifteen or twenty grammars, with all their ins and 
outs, is very apt to be an intellectual dwarf, and, like other 
dwarfs, is better fitted for snapping and snarling, than for any 
large or generous effort. What I recommend to the teacher is to 
read and study works of research and original investigation on 
the general subject of language. Language, be it remembered, 
is broader than grammar, and the more we enlarge our horizon 
on any subject, the less likely we are to be misled by special and 
technical difficulties and sophistries. 

Let me recommend to my fellow-teachers to read such works 
as the following : Language and the Study of Language, by 
Prof Whitney, of 'New Haven ; The Science of Language, 2 vols., 
by Max Miiller, of Oxford, England ; Studies in English, by 
Prof. Scheie de Yere, of the University of Va. ; Lectures on the 
English Language, by Prof. Marsh ; The English Language, by 
Prof Latham, of London ; Trench's English Past and Present; 
Trench on the Study of Words ; Alford on the Queen's English ; 
Moon on the Dean's English; Gould's Good English; Moon's 
Bad English. 

By the study of works like these, one gets out of the rut into 
which he is apt to fall, if he merely goes on, year after year, 
thumbing his grammar-book, as though it contained the very 
quintessence of all that was to be known on the subject. By 
studies like these, too, we learn what a sorry figure any one 
makes who attempts to be dogmatic, and to play the dictator in 
his little circle, on small points of grammar and parsing. The 
smallest specimen of humanity that God permits to walk abroad 
without a keeper, is the man who thinks it a great achfevement 
to corner you on some grammaticalquibble. 

3. Do not feel called upon to bother your children's brains 
with the various theories into which linguistic studies, like those 
named above, may lead your own mind. The more you really 
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know of the subject, the more you will be disposed to be tolerant 
toward those who differ from you in opinion. There is hardly a 
point in the whole compass of the science about which a man 
may not reasonably doubt. If there were no such thing as a 
grammar-book in existence, and we grammar-book men were in 
convention for the purpose of building up the science anew, 
what a stew we should be in ! How many things which are laid 
down authoritatively in our books, we would hesitate a long time 
about I We would doubt, to begin with, whether Grammar con- 
sists of two parts or of four. Yery eminent authorities, with 
good show of reason, regard Orthography and Prosody as no 
legitimate part of Grammar, and one of the most thoughtful of 
English writers on this subject, Dr. Crombie, calls his book, not 
Grammar, but simply Etymology and Syntax. Again, on the 
very threshold, we would pause before announcing authoritatively 
the exact number of the Parts of Speech. Much may be said for 
seven, eight, nine, and ten. A and the^ it is said, are only adjec- 
tives, with every attribute of other adjectives, — why set up these 
two words by themselves, and create for them a distinct class ? 
English has really no Article, any more than Latin has, and we 
would never have thought of such a thing, had not old Wallis, 
our earliest grammarian, been to our cost familiar with the 
article of the Greek. Again, ISTouns and Adjectives are generi- 
cally the same, and were once so recognized, constituting one 
class or part uf speech, divided into Noun-substantive and Noun- 
adjective; And what claim has an Interjection^ a mere exclama- 
tion without organized and almost without articulate character, 
to be considered a word even, much less a part of speech, any more 
than the signs which we use to indicate the wauling of a cat or 
the braying of an ass ? The Participle is a nondescript sort of 
affair, neither verb, nor adjective, nor noun — why should it not 
make a class by itsell ? Surely it has more claims to that rank 
than the Article has. Altogether, it is not so very easy a thing 
to say, how many parts of speech we have in English Grammar. 
And, then, what a fog hangs about this term, " Parts of Speech " ! 
Shall we keep it up, or shall we say, " Classes of Words " ? 

There is no end to the questions of this sort which would beset 
a man who was sitting down to make an English Grammar de 
novo, A little research would convince him that when he calls 
the change of man to men an irregular mode of forming the 
plural, he is just about as wise as the writer in Latin would be, 
who should call rex^ regis, regi an irregular declension, because it 
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is not like dominus, dominij domino. If he calls sing, sang^ sung 
an irregular verb, he is as wise as he would be if he pronounced 
regOy regere, rexi, rectum irregular, because it is not like amo, 
amare, amavi, amatum. Am, was, been may be an irregular verb. 
But sing, sang, sung, drink, drank, drunk, think, thought, thought, 
write, wrote, written, and so forth, are just as regular as love, loved, 
ioved, and are, in fact, the old original forms of English conjuga- 
tion. Again, it is a matter of extreme doubt whether the English 
verb has in reality any Passive Voice, and it is at least doubtful 
whether it has more than two tenses, the Present and the Past. 
By putting together indeed a whole batch of words, we make up a 
phrase, like " I might have loved ", which taken as a whole con- 
veys about the same meaning as the one Latin word amavissem. 
On the same principle, we might as well have all the voices (or 
conjugations as they are called) of the Hebrew, or the fourteen 
of the Arabic, because we can put a batch of words together, 
which combined shall express what in those languages is ex- 
pressed by a change of form in the one word. As the Latins by 
changing the word scrihere to scrihi can make it mean " to write" 
or " to be written ", so a Hebrew or an Arab by merely changing 
the form of a word, and without the intervention of any other 
word can make the one word mean to write, to be written, to cause 
one to write, to cause it to be written, to write frequently (to scribble), 
to be scribbled, to cause one to scribble, to cause it to be scribbled, and 
so on, and so on. Now, because we, in English, by putting ^^^ 
or six different words together, can manage to express all those 
ideas, should we make believe that we have in our language all 
those eight or ten or fifteen Voices ? Have we any more author- 
ity for a Passive Voice, than we have for a Niphil, a Piel, a Puel, 
a Hiphil, a Hophel, or a Hithpael ? Or have we any authority 
for a Perfect, a Pluperfect, a Future, and a Second Future Tense, 
because we can put words enough together to express what the 
Latin expresses by its dixi, dixeram, dicam, dixero. 

These are a few of the vexed questions that will beset the 
teacher when he begins to travel outside of his grammar-book, 
and to read extended and scientific treatises on either Grammar 
or Language. But does it follow from this that he should be- 
wilder the heads of his children with these speculations and 
doubts? By no means. Such studies may cure him of dogma- 
tism. They may sober him. They may teach him to be guarded 
in his expressions, and not to put Grammar rules on the same 
footing with the Ten Commandments, or the truths of Arithme- 
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tic. Bat they need not lead him to parade his learning before 
his youngsters, who for the present have enough to do to learn, 
as pure matters of fact, the grammatical forms of the language, 
" am, was, been ", " I am, thou art, he is ", ** I, mine, me '', " good, 
better, best ", etc., without going into the mysteries of Anglo- 
Saxon, Gothic, and Moeso-Gothic. The teacher ought to know 
a great deal more about the subject than he expects to teach his 
scholars. It is well for the teacher to be one who has large, 
round-about, many-sided, ^yery-sided views. But the scholar, in 
his weak, unformed, feeble condition, just groping his way into 
knowledge, can look at that only which is immediately before 
hira. Whether the teacher teaches the subject orally, or with a 
text-book, he should, with beginners, assume some theory of 
Grammar as true, and teach according to it, reserving for a later 
stage in the educational process the duty of explaining to the 
now mature mind some of the many doubts that environ the 
subject. 

4. When should the study of grammar begin? I answer : As 
soon as a scholar can read and spell pretty well, has some ele- 
mentary ideas on geography, can do a little at ciphering, knows 
perfectly the Multiplication Table, the Ten Commandments, and 
the Sermon on the Mount, I would begin to poke a little gram- 
mar into him, or draw it out of him, or both. It is one of those 
things, in fact, which has to be worked both ways — drawn out 
and poured in. Grammar is essentially a logical study. It is 
the first study (except of course the moral and religious ones) in 
which you can use the reflective and reasoning powers to much 
advantage. The moment you touch upon pure grammar, you 
enter the regions of abstractions. Botany exists in the plants, 
Geology in the rocks, but Grammar is purely a mental product. 
It has no existence except in the mind that conceives it. A 
child may andeed learn grammar rules by a mere process of 
memory. But he does not begin to learn grammar, until he 
turns his thoughts inward — until he abstracts from the words 
ideas which are not in the words. The ideas embodied in the 
terms Noun, Adjective, Verb, etc., are pure mental creations, as 
much so as the idea of beauty. A dog and a man may stand 
before the same picture. The dog sees the shape, the size, the 
colors, the red, the black, the green, the tints of every kind, as 
well as the man does. But the man sees something more, which 
is not color, shape, form, or size, and yet is dependent on them, 
and grows out of them — something created by the mind itself 
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that beholds them, which something we call beauty. So with 
words. By our logical and abstracting faculties, we create ideas 
of our own, which grow out of the words, and are dependent on 
them, but yet which are not in the words. Every pure gram- 
matical idea is a mental abstraction, and there is no study in 
which we do this part of our educational work so well and so 
easily, as in the study of grammar. I am not an advocate for 
doing very much in early years in the way of cultivating this 
power of abstraction. But I think we should do at least some- 
thing in this line, and the study of grammar, if pursued aright, 
gives a fine opportunity for this cultivation. I would begin this 
study therefore, as I said before, at an early age — pretty soon 
after the pupil has learned to read. 

5. The study of Grammar should begin long before the study 
of the grammar-book. The book should never be put into the 
hands of the scholar until some of the leading elementary ideas 
on the subject have been taught orally. We might as well set a 
boy to ciphering before he has learned to count, as to put a 
grammar-book into his hands before he has some ideas on the 
subject. The idea of noun, pronoun, adjective, verb, adverb, and 
perhaps those of preposition and conjunction, the ideas of singu- 
lar and plural, of positive, comparative, and superlative, of pres- 
ent, past, and future, should not only be acquired, but made 
thoroughly familiar. If the teacher has some ingenuity, and 
some talent in this line, the process might be carried considera- 
bly farther. Children might be trained to the analysis of sen- 
tences, so as to know the real office of the subject, the predicate, 
and the object. THere are also various ungrammatical modes of 
expression, which they might be trained to correct, and which 
they might become very expert in correcting, though not able to 
give the real why and wherefore. There is thus a vast amount 
of grammatical knowledge, and of grammatical practice, that 
might be compassed by means of oral instruction, before a text- 
book on the subject is put into the hands of the scholar. I would 
not put a grammar-book into the hands of a scholar until he 
knows as much of Geography as is implied by his finishing 
Mitcheirs Primary, as much of Arithmetic as is implied in his 
going carefully through the first four Eules and Compound Num- 
bers, as much of Eeading and Spelling as is implied in his having 
gone through the First, Second, and Third Readers in Parker and 
Watson, and as much of Natural Science as is implied in his 
having completed one at least of the little volume composing 
Hooker's Child's Book of Nature. 

ITo he ContinuedJ] 
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ON TEACHING DECIMAL FEACTIONS. 

MRS. J. K. CREEVEY.* 

The aim in teaching arithmetic should be to give the best idea 
of its subjects in the shortest time. Much repetition is doubtless 
needed to accustom the scholar to quick and accurate work, but 
a perfect understanding of the science can be given in less time 
than is usually supposed necessary. Our method of teaching 
beginners Decimal Fractions is here given, having been proved 
successful. The idea is not original, except in detail. In prin- 
ciple it may be found in " Colburn's Applications." 

The usual order of teaching decimals is after common fractions. 
As no principle is involved that is not found in notation and 
numeration, decimals can be taught with the first lessons in read- 
ing and writing numbers. Saying nothing about fractions^ we 
first show that the decimal point belongs before or after numbers, 
and that figures decrease or increase in value according to their 
distance to the right or left of the point. Each scholar then 
carefully copies the following table from the blackboard, and for 
several days brings it to the class : 
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The names of the orders and corresponding numbers are 
learned, and such questions as these asked : Name 6th place to 
the right. 5th place to the left. Where do you find tens? 
Where thousandths ? ^to. These are repeated till a ready answer 
is given to each one by every member of the class. For some 
time we limit the table as given, from millions to millionths 
places, saying that there are more orders to learn in a few weeks. 
Scholars are now ready to write, and extending the lines in their 
table to the bottona of their slate, they write, and read first each 
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figure separately, then together. For example, the teacher says: 
Put a 6 in 4ih place to the left, a 5 in 2d place, a 3 in units' place, 
and 7 in tenths' place. Are any places vacant between the 6th and 
7th? " The third place to the left is vacant." Always fill the 
vacant places with ciphers. Now read each order. "6 thou- 
sands, no hundreds, 5 tens, 4 units and 7 tenths, or 6 thousands, 
54 units and 7 tenths." 

The decimal point should always be read and, as simply con- 
necting the two sides, and to avoid confusion, the names of the 
other orders should not be given, except that of units which 
should be given before reading figures on the right. In reading 
more difficult combinations of figures on the right, this rule 
is given : Bead first as if they were units, then call the last 
figure by the name of its proper order. In two weeks an ordi- 
nary class will be able to read or write any number that can be 
given. 

Addition and subtraction follow easily, keeping for awhile the 
table and the lines extended down the slate. There is then no 
difficulty in placing units under units, tenths under tenths, etc. 

The trouble which arises in multiplication, we thus obviate. 
The class learns what every order multiplied by any other equals: 
units by units equal units; units X tens = tens; tenths X tenths 
= hundredths, etc. These, arranged in a column, can bo as 
easily learned as that 7X6= 42. 

An example in mutiplication is then written thus : 

17.463 The reasons will be given by the class. 3 

4.24 thousandths X 4 hundredths = 12 hundred 

thousandths ; 6 hundredths X 4 hundredths 

.69852 = 24 thousandths, and 1 added = 25 ten 

3.4926 thousandths, etc. 

69.852 As proof, the number of orders at the 

right of decimal point in both factors should 

74.04312 be counted, to see if they have the same 

number as the product. 

"What has been said will indicate the method in division, which 
is just the reverse of multiplication. 



[We improve the unoccupied space on this page to say, that we do no not 
see the practical advantage of teaching decimals to beginners. We would even 
teach common fractions first. — Ed.] 
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" THINKS I TO MYSELF ".—I. 

Iteration and reiteration ! I wonder how many times I have 
heard Jennie Sands try to repeat the multiplication table ? A 
hundred times at least — and the poor girl always breaks down 
before she reaches the sevens. 

The questions come unbidden — but is there not something 
wrong in this constant iteration and reiteration ? Are not most 
iterative exercises mechanical, full of sound, but empty of mean- 
ing — bad for both pupil and teacher? Do I not sometimes be- 
come careless, thoughtless, while listening or pretending to lis- 
ten to the ten -thousandth repetition of a stale fact ? Little Katie 
Holland can repeat the multiplication-table backwards or for- 
wards, and still she blundered twice, this morning, in multiply- 
ing nineby seven — making the same mistake. I wonder whether 
I have not permitted her to say " Nine times seven are ijixty- 
two ", until she believes it is a truth. 

I begin to question the value of this iterativeness. Like qui- 
nine, in small doses, it may be a good tonic; in large doses, a 
powerful sedative. It is all rote-work — the baldest routine. 
What good can come from hammering knowledge into a child's 
head by a process that reminds one of the monotonous repetition 
of " Katy-did ", heard in the late summer and early autumn 
evenings ? Knowledge thus acquired may be useful to a half- 
idiot: most of it, however, is of about as much value to its pos- 
sessor as " Polly wants a cracker " to a parrot. 

I remember going to a " geography school ", some tweny-five 
years ago, and learning to sing geography. There was " fun " 
in that school. We were all sorry when the " last day " came. 
We sang "Old Dan Tucker", "Yankee Doodle ", "Zip Coon ", 
and a score of other tunes, now gone out of fashion — but we did 
not learn much geography — I mean geography that we remem- 
bered. To be sure, we could tell you the capital of France, if 
you would give us time. "We had to commence at the beginning 
of a tune, and sing up to where " Paris on the Seine " helped to 
fill out a measure — that was all. Pretty soon, however, words 
began to drop out of the memory, for which we were forced to 
substitute " fol-de-rol ", or tfome other jingle of sounds. One day, 
when "showing off" at home, I made the "Dum-de-dum" empty 
into the " Tooral-looral ". My father, mortified and disgusted, 
pronounced that way of teaching geography a humbug. I begin 
to think he was right. The hard study of a text-book, and the 
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merciless drill I subsequently had in map-drawing, was dry 
work, after attending that school ; but, somehow, I remember 
much that I learned in that stupid, uninteresting manner. The 
mental pictures which duplicated the maps, slowly drawn by an 
unpracticed and never very facile hand, have not faded from my 
memory. I depend upon them for my local geography, instead 
of trusting to my ability to recall at will an abstract name or a 
snatch from a song. t. w. h. 
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OTJE TOWN SCHOOLS.— II. 

In towns the condition of things is better. The management 
of the schools is usually intrusted to the care of well educated 
and public-spirited trustees, responsible to a wide-awake com- 
munity. The teachers, attracted to the place by more liberal 
salaries, are better qualified for their work by talent, study, and 
experience. Their minds are kept in a state of healthy activity 
by frequent opportunities of associating with each other for the 
exchange of ideas, for consultation and mutual encouragement. 
Thus a wholesome spirit of emulation and esprit de corps is kept 
up. They also come in contact with people of superior cultiva- 
tion and refinement. Besides, towns afford many facilities for 
self-improvement by libraries, museums, lectures, etc., from 
which the poor lonely teacher in his country district is cut off. 

Accordingly, we find in our town school an ever active spirit 
of improvement. Progress is the order of the day. It is well, 
for there still remains a great deal to do. For instance, our high 
schools, as now constituted, fall far short of what they ought to 
be. They are little better than imperfect substitutes for colleges, 
with which they seem now a days trying to run a race of ineffect- 
ive competition ; whereas their true place and function is to do 
the work of preparation for college. They should discard from 
their programmes their pretentious arrays of multifarious sub- 
jects, thus securing for those which they retain, a more thorough 
drill. Instead of trying to raise a high, flimsy, and rickety 
structure, they should be satisfied to build on a deeper and firmer 
foundation. 

If we turn to the training of the moral faculties, the result is 
still more unsatisfactory. What do we hear lauded as the beau- 
ideal of school government? Perfect order! No communica- 
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tion— no noise — no outburst of youthful vivacity — no indecor- 
ousness of language or behavior! It is well so far; but, after all, 
this is only a system of negative morality which may hide a dearth 
of positive good. Whoever has looked behind the scenes, knows 
full well how much frivolity, what lack of true manliness and 
womanliness, what poverty of principle, what weakness of con- 
science lurk under that demure exterior of conventional deco- 
rum. Do we not know that after their school probation is over 
and the yoke of discipline is off their necks, when they como 
forth before the world to prove of what stuff they are made, our 
young people are too apt to betray a low tone of morality, a 
weakness of backbone, a lack of genuine, unswerving principle, 
if tried by the fiery ordeal of temptation. 

How little is done in our schools to foster the more delicate 
and refined instincts of the soul, to cultivate a love for the beauti- 
ful in nature, in art, in literature ! How few have carried away 
from their school training a genuine taste for reading, for self- 
culture ! For surely no one will pretend that a hankering after 
sensational stories and the sickly sentimentalities of the common 
run of novels, comes under this category. 

What is done, or what can be done under existing arrange- 
ments, for stirring up to self-training and self-development, our 
youths, the future voters and legislators of the land, the future 
arbiters of its interests and destinies; — our maidens, the future 
moulders of the yet unborn generations? And yet, how is the 
rising tide of corruption and dishonesty, both in low and in high 
places, to be stemmed, if our schools fail to raise a healthy race, 
strong, brave, and pure, to stand as bulwarks in the breach and 
repel the invasion of evil ? 

Behold yonder edifice. It looks fair on the outside and come- 
ly. But where is the heavenly visitor to hallow its inner cham- 
bers by his presence? What, though the windows are bright 
and are made fast against storms and night robbers, if within 
there be no life, if a dull, uncertain light barely help to make 
the darkness visible. Better far that wind and rain should occa- 
sionally burst in, provided the purifying breeze and the life-in- 
spiring ray be not excluded. The library is 'dark and silent ; its 
empty shelves present only a few tattered text-books, full of 
antiquated school-lore, long laid by and forgotten, covered with 
dust and cobwebs. The tenant of the house never resorts there 
for self-communing or for intercourse with the wise and good of 
his own and of former times ; he prefers gadding abroad in quest 
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of excitement and novelty, if not of more questionable gratifica- 
tions. 

Sach, under a figure, is the mental condition of many of our 
school graduates. How could it be otherwise? The teachers 
are overburdened with a vexatious multiplicity of petty duties 
and an excess of recitations ; they are overcrowded with scholars 
whom they must keep under the rigid rule of discipline during 
the needlessly long hours of school confinement. How then can 
they foster individuality of mind and character in their pupils ? 
All they can attempt, with any chance of success, is to deal with 
the masses in a wholesale kind of way, and to secure a uniform 
standard of outward propriety. Worn out in body and mind 
with the excess of work exacted from them, what leisure or 
strength have they left to deal with specialties, to dive into the 
recesses of a child's heart, to probe hidden sores, to search out 
peculiar temptations and idiosyncrasies, unsuspected difficulties 
and secret failings, — to bring out and foster, with judicious and 
tender hand, unconscious germs of virtue, of talent, of power ? 

After all, in spite of an earnest desire to perform their duty 
and to do credit to their profession, teachers are but human ; 
their powers of endurance are limited, — their conscientiousness 
can not always be proof against insuperable difficulties and dis- 
couragement. Is it any wonder that, feeling the hopelessness of 
moving out of the rut of precedent and conventionalism, of 
striking out that new path which their sounder judgment would 
point to them as leading in the right direction, they, at last, suc- 
cumb to the uncontrollable pressure of circumstances, and force 
themselves to a state of reluctant, grumbling passiveness, con- 
tent so to plod over the monotonous round of their daily task as 
to avoid censure ? 

A chance visitor steps into their class-room ; all is quietness 
and outward decorum : there is nothing to offend the eye or the 
ear, so he goes away edified and pleased. Yet, alas I who knows 
but that those still and demure forms that delighted his super- 
ficial glance, may, in reality, be only painted cenotaphs, if not 
even sepulchres filled with dry bones or festering rottenness ? 

r. £. s. 



The highest function of education is to develop manhood and 
richly endow it. 
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THE GEEEK QUESTIOIST. 

Western Eeserve College, 

Hudson, 0., March 15, 1869. 

Hon. E. E. White — Dear Sir : I observe, in the March num- 
ber of the Ohio Educational Monthly, a brief article concerning 
this college which requires some notice. You remark that a cor- 
respondent of the College Courant, speaking in behalf of this col- 
lege, condemns the action of the "Ohio College Association" 
concerning the admission to college of students who have never 
studied Greek, and treats it as a step backward, a step in which 
this college will have no part. You then quote from our last 
catalogue a passage which says : " Additional mathematics will 
be accepted as a substitute for a portion of the Greek, provision 
being made for instruction to supply the deficiency in that lan- 
guage ". You then treat this as though it were precisely the 
same with the action of the " College Association " which is con- 
demned in the ^^ College Courant'\ You consequently say that 
this college " cuts a ridiculous figure ". 

In this I think you are in error. The resolution of the " Col- 
lege Association " does not call for any substitute for the Greek, 
but simply proposes to admit students to college with so much 
less preparation than has been formerly required. That is a step 
backward which this college probably will not take. That is the 
action condemned by the correspondent of the " College CouranV\ 
It is entirely diiferent from the plan which accepts other college 
studies as a substitute for a part of the Greek required for ad- 
mission. 

On the plan proposed in our catalogue, students who are some- 
what deficient in Greek, but have been able to pass examination 
in the mathematics of the first term, have had two daily exercises 
in Greek while the class was studying algebra, and in one term 
have placed themselves on a level^with the class in Greek. Or 
if they have had less Greek, but could pass examination in Alge- 
bra and Geometry, they have continued the double work in 
Greek through two terms, and placed themselves fairly in the 
class at the end of the second term. It is easy to see that a stu- 
dent without any Greek, but with a full equivalent of other studies 
pursued by his class during the first year, might be admitted to 
college, and before the end of the course might distinguish him- 
self even in Greek scholarship. But a student admitted without 
an equivalent of some other branch studied the first year, could 
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not overtake the class, unless he could do much mdrework than 
the average student. At any later period in the course, the dif- 
ficulty would be greatly increased. 

If thb resolution of the " College Association " had called for 
a substitute for the Greek no longer required, a substitute of 
studies now pursued in college, the article in the College Courant 
would never have been written. That was a serious defect in the 
resolution, which, I should think, could hardly have been the 
result of mere oversight. It did pledge the colleges to a serious 
backward step. I have seen no intimation that those who passed 
the resolution meant more than they said, that they did not in- 
tend to take this step, except a note of your own in the February 
number of the Monthly ^ p. 55, (three weeks after the article re- 
ferred to in the Courant was written,) saying that several college 
presidents think that a full equivalent in college studies was in- 
tended to be required, but the statement of that element in the 
case was overlooked. 

The insertion or omission of that condition is vital, and crives 
character to the whole plan. Omit it, as it is omitted, and a long 
and serious step backward is taken. I trust the omission may 
prove to have been unintentional, and contrary to the intention 
of the Association. Insert it, as it is not inserted, let it be fully 
and fairly understood, and there is a change made in the kind of 
knowledge required of those who would enter college, but an 
equal amount is required, and no step is taken backward. Such 
was the action taken by this college four years ago. Nobody, so 
far as I know, has regarded it as a step backward. It has proved 
quite otherwise. Some of our best scholars, even in Greek, have 
entered in this way; and we here see no reason why harmony be- 
tween the schools and colleges may not be thus established, nor 
why, with the cooperation of the schools, an important step for- 
ward may not be taken. 

If you would insert this letter in the next number of the 
Monthly^ it will set this college right with your readers, and 
doubtless further the plan which I know that you approve. 

Yours, respectfully, Carroll Cutler. 

[ Remarks. — ^We very cheerfully publish Prof Cutler's reply to our late refer- 
ence to Western Reserve College. We admit that the college catalogue re- 
quires an equivalent for the omitted Greek, while the published resolution of 
the Association does not, and that this is a very important difference. But the 
communication in the College Courant contains not the slightest reference to 
this difference. It wholly ignores the Greek difficulty. — Ed.] 
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SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 

The General Assembly has passed two acts amending the general school law. 
The first amends section sixteen in three important particulars, viz : 

1. The local directors of a joint sub-district are required to make returns of 
ennmeration only to the clerk of the township in which the school-house is 
located. 

2. All school funds raised for the support of a joint school are to be trans- 
ferred bp the county auditor to the township having control of such joint 
school. 

3. Provision is made for cases in which a joint sub-district is in more than 
one county. 

These changes will make the management of joint schools much more sim- 
ple and easy. All funds for their support will be transferred directly from the 
connty treasurer to the treasurer of the township in which the school-house is 
located. 

The second law revives section twenty-three which was repealed in 1862 — 
after a trial of nine years. The section was the source of constant trouble, 
and we are very sorry to see it restored to its place in the school law. 

We give below these two laws, omitting titles and repealing sections and 
signatures : 

JOINT SUB-DISTRICTS. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio 
That section sixteen of the above recited act be so amended as to read as 
follows : 

Section 16. That whenever the better accommodation of scholars makes it 
desirable to form a sub-district composed of parts of two or more adjoining 
townships, by mutual agreement between the boards of education of such 
townships respectively, a transfer of territory for school purposes may be made 
to the township in which the school house of such joint sub-district is or may 
be situated; and the qualified voters resident within such joint sub-district so 
composed, shall, at the same time and in the same manner as school directors 
in other sub-districts are selected, proceed to elect directors, who shall have 
the same powers, perform the same duties, and be subject to the same penal- 
ties as directors in sub-districts; provided, that in taking the enumeration of 
youth, it shall be the duty of said directors to return a certified copy of such 
enumeration to the clerk of the township in which the school house is located 
designating in each case the number of youth, male and female, residing in 
the respective parts of the several townships so united. The school in such 
joint sub-district shall be under the general control of the board of education 
of the township in which the school house is situated, of which board the clerk 
of said joint sub-district shall be a member, but such school shall be supported 
from the school funds of the respective townships having territory in said joint 
sub-district, in proportion to the enumeration of youth ; and the board of edu- 
15 
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cation, having charge of said joint school, shall make the proper estimates of 
the share of expenses of every kind necessary to sustain it, to be paid by each 
of the said townships, so united, and shall certify such estimates to the auditor 
of the proper county, who shall add the same to the annual estimates tor school 
purposes made and certified by the boards of education of said townships re- 
spectively, and shall assess and collect the same as parts of such township esti- 
mates; and, at the time of distributing the school funds, the county auditor 
shall transfer from the adjoining townships the amount assessed and collected 
for the support of said joint school to the township having control of said joint 
school, and certify to the clerk and treasurer of such township the amout due 
to the same, including state tax, sale or rent of school lands, township tax, or 
from other sources. No joint sub-district composed of the fractional parts of 
two or more townships, which is now organized or may hereafter be organized, 
shall be dissolved, changed or altered, unless bv the concurrent action of the 
boards of education of the several townships which may have territory included 
in such sub district In all cases where any parts of such joint sub-district 
shall be in more than one county, the assessment and enumeration shall be 
made for each fraction, as provided in the first section of this act ; but returns 
of such assessment of taxes and enumeration of youth shall be made to the 
county auditor of the several counties interested, of the amount belonging to 
such counties respectively, to be collected as above provided, and when so col- 
lected the amount shall be certified by each county auditor to the clerk and 
treasurer of the township having control of said school, and the amount shall 
be paid to the treasurer of such township by each county the same as payments 
to townships within the respective counties are now made. 

Passed Feb. 25, 1869. 



SUB-DISTRICT TAX FOR BUILDING SCHOOLrHOUSES. 

Section 1. Beit enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio^ 
That section 23 of the act entitled '' An act to provide for the reorganization, 
supervision, and maintenance of common schools," passed March 11, 1853, 
as amended by the act entitled an act to amend section twenty-three of the act 
entitled an act to provide for the reorganization, supervision, and maintenance 
of common schools, passed March 11, 1853, passed April 12, and took efiect 
May 1, 1858, (S. and C. 1354,) be and the same is hereby revived as follows: 

Sec. 23. The township board of education shall have power, when in their 
opinion justice and equity require it, to estimate separately the cost of pur- 
chasing a school-house site, and erecting or repairing a school house thereon, 
in any particular sub-district of the township wherein the inhabitants have not 
heretofore borne a reasonable share of the burthen of taxation for such purpose, 
in comparison with other sub-districts in the township, and certify such portion 
as they may deem just and equitable of the amount of such estimate to the 
county auditor of the proper county, together with a map of the lands and 
names of the tax-payers in any such sub-district, which amount so certified 
shall be assessed by the auditor on the property therein subject to taxation, 
and placed on the county duplicate specially, and be collected and paid over 
in the same manner as other school taxes, and be applied for the specific pur- 
pose of providing a school house in such sub-district; provided, that such tax 
shall not be levied in any sub-district wherein the same has been heretofore 
levied, nor in any case shall it be assessed more than once in the same sub- 
district; and further provided, that such tax shall not be assessed in any sub- 
district which may be hereafter created, unless the said sub-district shall be 
composed in whole of territory upon which such tax has not heretofore been 
levied. 

Passed March 30, 1869. 
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We give our contributors more than their usual space this month, and 

yet several excellent articles must wait until our next issue. Among these is 
a capital paper by Hon. E. D. Mansfield, on ** The Living Controversy in Ed- 
ucattofk" Dr. Hart's second paper will also appear next month. Indeed, 
more than half of our June number is already filled. Additional contributions 
should reach us as early as the 10th of May. It will be noticed that the arti- 
cles in this number' cover a wide range of practical topics. They present 
something valuable for all classes of teachers, as well as for school officers. 



Our friends in other States seem to take special pains to keep us posted 

respecting their progress in the normal school work. Photographs of splendid 
edifices, outlines of training courses, the opening of new institutions, etc, are 
continually poked at us, as if to say, '' Where is Ohio ! " But the unkindest 
cut of all is inflicted by Illinois. President Edwards, of the State Normal 
University, kindly writes : " We have just received an addition of $9,000 per 
annum to our annual appropriations, besides $7,000 for repairs. Our present 
annual appropriation from the State is $21,466, and our Model School gives us 
besides something over $6,000 a year, making our available means about 
$28,000 per annum, not including $2,500 a year for our museum." The smart 
of this information is scarcely over when Supt Bateman thrusts his " Official 
Circular " at us, containing " An Act to establish and maintain the Southern 
Illinois Normal University '' ; " An Act to enable counties to establish County 
Normal Schools " ; and " An Act to amend the School Law ", which provides 
that school directors " shall allow " their teachers to attend the county teach- 
ers* institute, if they desire to attend, and ^^loithout reduction of pay or loss 
of time ". We congratulate our friends on their good fortune, but, at the 
same time, we assure them that Ohio does not train her teachers. She grows 
them I They spring from the cradle, fully equipped, just as Minerva sprang 
from the brains of Jove. It is well to have normal schools, but it is far better 
not to need them. '' Let us have peace 1 '' 



We are glad to see the introduction of formal language lessons into our 

schools, but we are sorry to notice that the instruction is still so hap-hazard 
and fruitless. It is not enough that pupils be occasionally required to write 
sentences, but these sentences should be properly written. To this end, every 
written exercise must be carefully corrected by the teacher and neatly copied 
by the pupil. Nor should this instruction end with the writing of separate 
sentences. The pupil must be taught to express consecutive thoughts — to 
write a succession of sentences. This involves the breaking of a page into 
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paragraphs, the division of the several paragraphs into sentences, and the 
proper use of capital letters and punctuation marks. The suspension of lan- 
guage lessons before this skill is acquired, is to prepare the soil and sow seed 
and then fail to gather the harvest We are safe in saying that a majority of 
the pupils in our high schools can not write a simple letter in a creditable 
manner. They do not know when they have written either a sentence or a 
paragraph, and, hence, can not use correctly either capitals or periods, to say 
nothing of commas, semi-colons, dashes, etc. There is still a culpable neglect 
of composition in our grammar and high schools. If our pupils can not have 
■more of language without taking less of technical grammar, give them the 
language. It is a better mental discipline, and, at the same time, is of greater 
practical utility. 

Prof. Goldwin Smith, of England, recently gave utterance to these 



suggestive sentences : " Our seraiuaries and academies are overworked. Fee- 
bly endowed colleges are expected to perform the labor of great universities. 
Common schools are forced to do the work of high schools ; high schools pat 
on the airs and keep up the pretensions of colleges. Teachers are driven to 
death. They are required to teach everything, to teach everybody, and to 
teach all the time. He is the famous teacher who will instruct the greatest 
number of pupils, the greatest number of hours, in the greatest variety of 
studies, for the smallest amount of pay. Out of place are all discussions re- 
specting the relative or intrinsic worth of classical studies, or the higher mathe- 
matics, or philosophy, intellectual and moral. The aim is to crowd brain into 
the fingers' ends ; and, of course, only such brain is wanted as the fingers' 
ends will contain." 

The Educational Bulletin (New York) garbles a few sentences from 



our February editorial on " State Uniformity of School Books", and contrast- 
ing them with a paragraph (not editorial) quoted from the Maine Journal oj 
Education^ asks, " Who shall decide when doctors disagree ? " The Journals 
contributor shows the waste of time, money, and opportunity, which occurs 
through a variety of text-books in the same school. We assert that it is " nec- 
essary that th^re be a uniformity of books in the same school and district" 
Where is the disagreement? Not on this point, as the Bulletin's garbling 
would seem to show. The difiFerence is this : The Maine writer would secure 
uniformity by adopting a "State Series"; we would secure it through the 
action of the local school authorities. He urges " State Uniformity" ; we ad- 
vocate local uniformity. We are pleased to add, that the resolution introduced 
into the Ohio House, has not been heard from since it was sent to the Com- 
mittee and is not likely to be. The truth is there are few Ohio educators that 
favor a State Series of School Books. We have not met one. Why not have 
a United States series, and a United States publisher ? 



A RECENT number of the College CourSni (Yale) contains a sharp and 

capital article on "Educational Growlers ". We quote a single paragraph: 
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" First, we hare growling at the elassios. The colleges are declared to be behind 
the times. Then sciences are introduced, we are crowding the course and teaching 
nothing. Now the students are all dying for want of physical exercise, and before 
oar gymnasiums are fairly completed, they are pronounced the humbugs of the age. 
We are called upon to adapt the demands for admission to the standard of the public 
schools. They do it in Ohio, and then comes a perfect howl from the opposite side 
against such a step backwards. We discipline students, and it is said we treat them 
like boys. We give them liberty, and they are all going to ruin. Now we are told 
that the student should elect his own studies, and now that nothing can be more ab- 
surd than to a.llow him to do this. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ We are told that the millenium of 
college life will not come till men and women recite together in the same class. The 
answer to this is, that none but fools or fanatics would think of such a thing. We 
are told that the farmers' sons must have colleges expressly for themselves ; we are 
also told that it is a great piece of foolishness thus to multiply colleges, and that 
when farmers' sons are educated they will not return to the farm." 

The Courant suggests that it would be a good thing for the country if some 
benevolent Peabody would found a national " growlery", where a certain class 
of speech- makers and writers could assemble and growl over their plans until 
they discover the royal road to learning. It would certainly take a very large 
institution, since those admitted would be ''life" members. As a class these 
educational growlers know little or nothing of the institutions they criticise, 
aad the less they know, the more noisy is their fault-finding. Fair discussion, 
says the Courant^ is one thing, but growling is quite another — and " sore- 
heads " do most of the latter. 



Hon. Jno. A. Norris, State Commissioner of Common Schools, has 

been appointed Pension Agent at Columbus, and, consequently, will soon retire 
from the School Department The principal cause of the change is the fact, 
that the United States allows a Pension Agent a compensation about twice as 
large as that which the great State of Ohio pays to the supervisory head of her 
magnificent system of public instruction I The result is, that the State loses 
an important officer just when he has acquired the necessary official experience 
to make his services potent and effective. This is the sort of economy that 
saves at the spigot These frequent changes in the School Department are re- 
salting in serious loss to our school interests, and it is earnestly hoped that the 
State may soon adopt a wiser policy. Col. Norris^s successor has not yet 
(April 20th) been announced. The fear is that the inadequate compensation 
allowed will not command the services of either of the eminent educators 
whose appointment is recommended. Our school affairs musC have the ablest 
and wisest direction, or Ohio will fall behind her sister States in educational 
progress. The retiring Commissioner will carry to his new field of labor the best 
wishes of the teachers of the State. 



SCHOOL COMMISSIONER'S FIFTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 

By the courtesy of the School Commissioner, we have had the pleasure of 
looking over the advanced sleets of his forthcoming report for the school year 
ending Aug. 31, 1868. The report proper covers some sixty pages, and is re- 
plete with facts and suggestions respecting the condition, progress, and needs 
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of oar schools. We glean from the very full and minute summary of the statis- 
tical tables the following statistics, contrasting them with the corresponding 
figures for 1867 : 

1867. IMS. 

Namber of townships not organised as separate school 

districts 

Number of separate schools districts 

Number of sub-districts in townships 

Whole namber of school houses 

Number of school houses erected during the year 

Cost of .school houses erected and grounds 

Total Talue of school bouses and grounds $9,072,443 

Whole number of schools 

(1868) Common, 11,405; high, 155; German, 34; 

colored, 189. 
Number of youth between the ages of five and twenty- 
one years, enumerated 995,250 1,019,192 

— (1868) In townships, 672,053 ; in cities and towns, 
347,139. 

Increase for the year 19,108 23,942 

Number of pupils enrolled in the public schools 704,767 731,772 

(1868) Common, 704,094; high, 11,958; German, 

5,316 ; colored, 10,404. 

Average number of pupils in daily attendance 397,486 410,721 

(1868) Common, 394,359; high, 7,555; German, 

3,561 ; colored, 5,246. 

Per centum of enumerated youth enrolled 

Per centum of pupils enrolled in daily attendance 

Per centum of enumerated youth in daily attendance... 

Whole number of different teachers employed 

(1868) Male, 8,854; female, 12,738. 

Number of teachers necessary to supply the schools 13,588 ' 14,070 

Average number of weeks common schools were in 

session 27.33 27.81 

Average number of weeks sub-district schools were in 

session 25.96 26.20 

Average number of weeks graded schools were in session. 34.41 34.78 

Number of different applicants for certificates 18,894 20,514 

Number of applicants for certificates rejected 2,710 3,222 

Average monthly wages of male teachers in common 

schools $38.52 $39.86 

Average monthly wages of female teachers $23.80 $24.75 

Total amount paid teachers : $3,195,228 $3,387,901 

Expenditures for sites, buildings, and repairs 1,026,209 1,644,176 

Fuel and other contingent expenses 542,027 672,979 

Grand total of expenditures 4,763,464 5,705,057 

Receipts from interest on school funds 221,800 225,718 

Receipts from State tax (1.3 mills) 1,409,403 1,386,911 

Receipts from local tax 8,019,056 3,626,239 

Receipts from miscellaneous sources 208,661 728,363 

Grand total of receipts 4,858,920 5,967,231 

Average rate of local tax in townships (mills) 2.66 3.28 

Average rate of local tax in cities and towns (mills).... 4.83 6.57 

A comparison of these two columns shows an increase for the year in nearly 
every item, and, in several instances, this increase is very encouraging. The 
increase in enumeration, enrollment, and daily attendance, is about the same 
as for several years past, and there is not likely to be any considerable change 
for years to come. The facts are, that about 70 per cent (this year 72 per 
cent) of the youth of school age attend school ^ome portion of the year, and 
of the number of pupils enrolled, about 56 per cent are in daily attendance. 
These figures may reach 75 per cent and 60 per cent, but they are not likely 
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to go higher. But the marked increase in foar years past in the length 
of school terms, shows a great advance in the amoant of schooling enjoyed by 
the yoath of the State ; and we are glad to notice that the increase is greatest 
in the townships. 

The percentages of enrollment and attendance in the townships and separate 
districts (cities, towns, and villages) present very significant contrasts. In the 
townuhips, over 80 per cent, of the youth of school age are annually enrolled 
in the schools ; in the separate districts, only 63 per cent, not counting those 
attending private schools, are enrolled. In the townships only 54 per cent of 
the pupils enrolled are in daily attendance ; in the separate districts, there are 
63 per cent in daily attendance. Combining these two percentages, we have 
about 43 per cent of the enumerated youth in the townships in daily attend- 
ance ; and in the separate districts, only about 33 per cent But the township 
schools were in session, on an average, 26.2 weeks, and the schools in separate 
districts, 34.5 weeks. This gives an average of 11.27 weeks' school-going to 
each enumerated youth in the townships, and 11.48 weeks' in the separate dis- 
tricts. But there are two other facts which should here be considered. In 
separate districts, children between 5 and 6 years of age are generally excluded 
from the schools, and there is also a considerable attendance upon Catholic 
and other private schools. 

But the greatest advance is in school expenditures, which, as the Commis- 
sioner says, have been " liberal beyond precedent" The increase reaches the 
surprising figure of $941,592, of which sum $617,967 is in the item of '* sites, 
buildings, and repairs". The increase last year over the preceding one, was 
$926,494, giving in two years the grand increase of nearly two millions of dol- 
lars, or nearly one round million each year. Looking at the rates of local tax- 
ation, we see similar evidences of liberality. The increase in the township 
levies is over 22 per cent, and in the cities and towns it is over 36 per cent 

How impressively these figures show the interest of our people in their 
schools, and their willingness to make them worthy of their grand mission. 
But what is being done to make these vast expenditures in the highest degree 
fruitful? "The imperative demands of the day", says the Commissioner, 
" are for a truer theory and for more rational practices in the work of school 
management and school instruction." What is Ohio doing to meet these " im- 
perative demands *' ? Let our law-makers answer. 

The Commissioner discusses, more or less exhaustively, the duties and needs 
of the School Department ; the work done by teachers' institutes, and the leg- 
islation needed to make them more efficient; the character of school returns 
and the means of improving them ; the need of an educational center; educa- 
tional apathy, its evils effects, and the means of removing it; the number, cost, 
and character of new school houses; the length of time the schools were in 
session and the cause of the improvement; school attendance and the leading 
facts which constitute a measure of school efficiency; the school library sys - 
tern ; the examination of teachers ; the relative condition of public education 
in Ohio and other States ; and the near revolution in the public school work. 

It will be seen that these several topics cover a large portion of the field of 
school progress, and that they embrace measures and questions of great prac- 
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tical importance. We are glad that the work of the School Department and 
its pressing needs are so fully discussed. Neither the usefulness of this office 
nor its capacity for usefulness is properly valued. It is the central agency of 
reform in our school system, and its means of efficiency, should be largely in- 
creased. 

The provisions of the law for the promotion of teachers' institutes are de- 
clared to be of " incalculable value." No other feature of our school system 
promises greater usefulness. The greatest practical difficulty in the coridact 
of the institute system, is held to be the lack of competent instructors and the 
absence of a supervisory agency. The measures recommended for the re- 
moval of these defects are (1) the placing of the teachers' associations under 
the supervision of the School Commissioner, and (2) the employment by the 
State of a corps of at least two competent institute instructors. The report of 
the institute fund in the several counties and statistics respecting the institutes 
held in 1867-8, promise increasing success. The whole number of institutes 
held was 69, attended by over 5,000 teachers. The number of counties in 
which no institute was held, is 34. 

The more important measures, requiring legislation, are thus summed up: 

1. A thorough and efficient system of oounty saperiotendenoy. 

2. A broad and comprehensive system of professional instruction and training tux 
teachers. 

3. The abolition of the sub-district system of territorial divisions for school par- 
poses, and the adoption of the township system, without subdivisions of any kind, 
except, perhaps, for election purposes. 

4. The distribution of the State's gratuity on the basis of the actual aggregate 
school attendance, instead of, as now, on the basis of enumeration of youth of school 
age. 

5. The creation of a State Board of Bducation, or Council of Administration. 

6. The employment of at least one Deputy School Commissioner, and a sufficient 
clerical force in the School Department to make its power felt for good in carrying 
out the general educational policy of the State. 

We have only space to add, that the entire report bears the evidence of 
earnest thought and labor, and we commend its careful perusal to all who are 
interested in the prosperity of our school system. 



OHIO TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Programme of annual meeting to be held at Cleveland, Ohio, July 6, 7, and 
8,1869: 

Tueidixy Evening ^ July 6. 

7} o'cloch Welcome by E. R. Perkins, President of the Cleveland Board 
of Education. 
Inaugural Address, by Lyman Harding, President of the Association. 

Wednesday Forenoon^ 8 J o clock. 

Miscellaneous Business. 

9} o'clock. Report on a Course of Study for Primary, Grammar, and High 
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Schools, and Colleges. Committee : Messrs. Tappan, Stuntz, Crosby, Wool- 
lard, and White. 

Discassion. 

11 o'clock. The Model County Superintendent, by Hon. Jno. A. Norris. 

Discussion to be opened by M. F. Cowdery. 

Wednesday Afternoon. 

2 o'clock. The Best Method of Conducting County Examinations, by J. C. 
Hartzler. 

Discussion to be opened by John Hancock. 

3} o'clock. Reading Matter for Primary and Grammar Schools, and the 
Best Method of Supplying It, by A. J. Rickoff. 

Discussion to be opened by Miss Mary Russell, of Cleveland. 

Wednesday Evening^ *l\ o clock. 

8 clock. Annual Address, by Geo. W. Hosmer, D.D., President of An- 
tioch College. Subject : ** The Ideal of the Teacher's Work." 

Thursday Morning ^ 8} o'clock. 

Miscellaneous Business. 

9J o'clock. Primary Instruction, by Miss Sarah D. Dugane, Prin. of the 
Cincinnati Normal School. 

Discussion to be opened by Geo. C. Woollard. 

11 o'clock. The Best Manner of Conducting County Teachers' Institutes, 
by Thos. W. Harvey. 

Discussion to be opened by E. E. White. 

Thursday Afternoon. 
2 o'clock, European Schools, by Dr. 0. N. Hartshorn, President of Mt. 
Union College. 
3J o clock. Election of Officers. 
Miscellaneous Business. 

Thursday Evening ^ Y} o'clock. 
8 o'clock. Address by Jas. E. Murdock, Esq. 

W. D. Henkle, Chairman Ex. Committee. 

We take pleasure in calling attention to the above announcement 



The annual meetings of the State Teachers' Association have been, for years 
past, very largely attended, and we hope the Cleveland meeting may be a 
" rouser ". There need be no fear of lack of accommodations. The hotels 
are ample, and the hospitality of the citizens is equal to any emergency. The 
arrangements for the entertainment of ladies will be complete, and all who 
may come, will be cared for. Teachers and friends of education from other 
States will be cordially welcomed. Let every live teacher in Ohio report at the 
Grand Educational Council in July. 



We are pleased to announce that the next annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Teachers' Association will be held at Trenton, N. J., in August The 
school authorities and citizens of the city have extended to the Association a 
most cordial invitation, and a great gathering is expected. 
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MISCELLANY. 

Whbn notified that any subscriber has failed to reoeive the Monthly, we 

always remail the missing numbers. We are anxious that each subscriber may re- 
oeive every number due him. 

Most people are sharp in seeing "sights", but the ''college tight", on 

page 125 of our last issue, escaped the notice of compositor, proof-reader, and 
editor. Such a " sight " may be eligible, but we confess our preference for a nle 
little less sightly. 

— The high-«chool building at Sandusky was recently destroyed by fire j loss 
about $10,000. A new building to cost near $100,000, is in process of erection. It 
will be the finest school house in Ohio. 

HoK. Chablks R. Cobubn, ex-Superintendent of Common Schools of Penn- 
sylvania, died on the Sth of March. He was a veteran in the good cause. 

— Thb late R. Q. Pardee, so long and favorably known as one of the foremost 
Sabbath-school workers in the land, died February 4th, 1869. The Sunday School 
Timet, of Philadelphia, has just published a valuable sketch of his life and labors, 
from the able pen of John S. Hart, LL.D., accompanied with an excellent portrait of 
Mr. Pardee. Any one interested in the Sunday-school cause can obtain a copy of the 
sketch /ree, on application to the publishers of the Timet, 

Col. John Lynch, formerly superintendent of the Circleville schools, has 

made a raid upon the Cleveland High School, carrying off its accomplished female 
principal. Miss Atkins, to his new home in Louisiana. We like that sort of recon- 
struction, since it includes a union of hearts and a restoration of ^* practical rela- 
tions ". 

Pbof. Isaac Sams, of Hillsboro, has been compelled by advancing years and 

failing health to withdraw entirely from the educational field. He sends us the name 
of a subscriber with his benediction for our ** efforts in the great and good cause ". 
Prof. Sams has been engaged in teaching nearly fifty years, and has long been widely 
esteemed and venerated for his refined manners, great learning, and manifold and 
successful labors. He at last rests from his labors and his works do follow him. 

Mrs. Edwards, widow of the late Wm. N. Edwards, of Troy, has arrived at 

Inanda, in the Zulu Mission, South Africa, to take charge of the girls' seminary. 
The building is large and commodious, and Mrs. E.'s first impressions of her new 
field are very favorable. They had a delightful voyage till they had passed the Cape 
of Good Hope, when they encountered a succession of gales. In a fearful gale at 
night, one of the sailors said to another, ** If any thing happens to the Kemp, and 
any body can be saved, we will save Mrs. Edwards." This remark shows how 
strongly the sailors became attached to her. 

Pbof. A. S. Wblch, formerly President of the Michigan State Normal School, 

but more recently U. S. Senator from Florida, has been installed as President of the 
Iowa Agricultural College. Prof. Welch removed to Florida some years since to re- 
cover his health which had been seriously impaired by over- work. 
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■ James Harper, senior member of the great publishing firm of Harper & 
Brothers, New York, died March 27th, from injuries reoeiyed by being thrown from 
his carriage. His success in business is a remarkable illustration of the possibilities 
of industry, economy, and forethought. The firm consisted of four brothers, and is 
now more than forty years old. Mr. Harper's age was serenty^four. 

PfBSONAL. — P^of. W. H. Young, of the Ohio University, has been appointed Con- 
sul at Carlsrnhe in Baden, Germany. Wm. H. Morgan has resigned the principal- 
ship of the Ninth District School, Cincinnati.— —Miss C. A. Stewart has been obliged 

by ill health to resign her position in the Bellefontaine High School. Miss Sallie 

Freeman, lato of Lancaster, is assistant teacher in the Lima High School. 

Gbben Bay Aoadbut. — We have in our mind's eye two young girls who years ago, 
at Cleveland, entered our first class as pupils. They were about the same age, were 
both remarkably clear-headed and industrious, and soon became the acknowledged 
leaders of the school. It was a pleasure to teach them, so prompt, accurate and 
thorough were their recitations. They were strangers to any feeling of rivalry, and 
there grew up bAween them a friendship so strong that the slightest trip of either 
caused the other evident pain. They rejoiced in each other's success. Time and 
space have long separated us from that happy and spirited school, and we have quite 
lost all trace of the two bright-eyed geniuses who made play of its severest tasks. 
But here comes a letter from Green Bay, Wis. We open it, and find the subscription 
price of the Monthly, with the kind assurance that ** Sarah " and ** Ruth " have not 
forgotten their former teacher. The accompanying circular informs us that our two 
friend-pupils are in charge of the Green Bay Academy. We need not be told, that it 
is a thorough, wide-awake, and prosperous institution. We would like to step within 
its walls. 

Ebnt. — The public schools are at last in the new building, having taken posses- 
sion on the 15th of March. We congratulate both teachers and pupils. The build- 
ing, including the corner projections for stairways, is 86 by 116 feet, and three stories 
high. The hight of the first story is 14 ft., the second 16 ft., and the third 20 ft. — 
the entire hight of the building being 65 ft., with belfry, 90 ft. The first and second 
stories are divided into school rooms, 32 by 42 ft, each, with one room 42 ft. square. 
In the third story is a large and beautiful hall, 64 by 82 ft., with a stage 
16 by 24 ft. A wide hall runs through the centre of the building from front to rear, 
affording room for easy stairways. In addition to these central stairways, there is a 
stairway in each of the four corner projections, giving two stairways to each school 
room, and nx to the upper hall. These projections also give strength to the walls, 
and greatly add to the appearance of the building. The rooms are warmed by four 
furnaces, one to each section of the building, and they are well ventilated and lighted, 
and neatly furnished. The building was planned by C. W. Heywood, formerly in 
charge of the schools, and is very convenient, 'unique, and beautiful. The site is 
elevated, affording a fine view of the town and surrounding country, and the grounds 
are spacious. 

NoBWALK. — The committees appointed by the board of education to attend the 
annual examination of the public schools, speak in high terms of their efficiency and 
success. They declare that the progress, thoroughness, and good order of the schools 
are alike creditable to superintendent, teachers, and pupils. The methods of instruc- 
tion, discipline, classification, and general management, are severally reviewed and 
strongly commended. The method pursued in teaching map-drawing is specially 
noticed and approved. The report concludes by paying a just tribute to Supt. Ste- 
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yensoD, to whose ability, energy, and care the prosperity of the schools is so largely 
due. 

Eaton. — Sapt. W. L. Shaw has been in charge of the public schools of Eaton for 
two years. During this time he has raised the per cent, of attendance from 71 to 95— 
a most satisfactory evidence of successful work. His report for the quarter ending 
April 9th, gives an enrollment of 458 pupils; an average daily attendance of 398; 
an average daily absence of 21 ; and an average per cent of 95. The schools consist 
of eight departments, with nine teachers, including -th« superintendent and eight 
assistants, seven ladies and one gentleman. 

Lima. — While attending the late institute at Lima, we had an opportunity of learn* 
ing much respecting the good work which Supt. Crosby is successfully carrying for- 
ward in the public schools. He is evidently building up one of the best systems of 
schools in the State. His familiarity with the work of elementary instruction haa 
enabled him to make great improvement in the primary grades and the progress in 
the high school is equally satisfactory. A large number of the pupils are puraaing 
an extended course of study, including Latin, and there are several studying Greek, 
preparing for college. He is assisted by an excellent corps of teaehers, and is sus- 
tained by an intelligent and liberal board of education. 

Dayton. — We are indebted to S. C. Crumbaugh, principal of the Fourth District 
School, for a " Syllabus of Language Lessons '*, prepared for the Dayton schools. It 
maps out a series of language exercises for each department from the primary to the 
senior inclusive, and the entire course is progressively graded. Pupils thoroughly 
drilled in these exercises, will be admirably prepared for the study of technical 
grammar. We have also received the course of study now followed in the several 
departments of the district schools. It justifies all that we said in our March issue 
respecting the progress now making in these schools. 

South-Western Nobmal School. — The annual catalogue for 1868 shows an at- 
tendance as follows : Undergraduates, 73 (seniors 12, juniors 61) ; number of students 
in teachers' department, including members of annual institute, 329; number in 
business department, 133 ; unclassified, 298 — giving a total enrollment of 763. The 
collegiate department has two courses of study, classical and scientific. The former 
requires but two years, and Greek is studied only one year. The latter may be com- 
pleted in fifty weeks. This is, indeed, a "short cut" through the higher branches 
of study. A normal institute of six weeks is held annually. It opens this year on 
the 13th of July. 

Delphos. — This thriving town is erecting a fine school building, which, when 
oompleted, will cost about $30,000. The public schools embrace six departments, 
four English and two German, with an aggregate enrollment of 332 pupils. The 
daily attendance last term was 270, or about 90 per cent. L. T. Clark is superin- 
tendent. 

New Richmond. — Supt. Morris's report for the term ending Feb. 26, gives an en- 
rollment of 359 pupils, with an average attendance of 91.6 per cent. There were 131 
pupils that stood over 90 per cent, in the term examination. 



TEACHERS' INSTITUTES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

We wish to announce next month the names of all institute instructors who 

are willing to make engagements in Ohio for July and August. We would like to 
add the subjects on which each prefers to lecture. Such an announcement will greatly 
oblige institute committees. 
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Huron County. — The fifth session of the Huron County Teachers' Institute was 
held at Norwalk, the flye days ending April 2. In spite of the condition of the 
roads and the inclement weather, there was a large attendance — 170 names being en- 
rolled. Instruction was given by Capt. Wm. Mitchell, of Columbus, on language 
onltare, and the theory and practice of teaching; and by Supt. Miller, of Findlay, 
on arithmetic ; P. N. Schuyler, of Norwalk, gave a lecture on physical geography, 
and Sapt. Stevenson, of Norwalk, on descriptive geography. Classes from the pub- 
lic sohools in map- drawing, and spelling, were presented by their respective teachers. 
The subjects of priies, and oommunications in schools, were discussed, and Friday 
afternoon was devoted to the discussion of topics of special interest to school direc- 
tors. A resolution approving of the efforts made to secure county school supervis- 
ion, was passed. Evening lectures were given by Messrs. Stevenson, Miller, and 
Mitchell. On Friday evening the teachers met at the St. Charles Hall for a social 
re-anion, in which they were joined by many of the citizens. The Monthly was 
remembered, and a good list of subscribers raised. 

Allkn County. — A teachers' institute was held at Lima, the week ending Mareh 
27th. Over one hundred teachers were in attendance, all of whom were hospitably 
estertained by the oitiaens. The exercises on Monday and Tuesday were conducted 
by Supt. Crosby, who also gave very acceptable instruction during the remainder of 
the session. Classes from the public sohools were presented to illustrate methods of 
teaching geography and map-drawing. Miss Freeman, of the High School, also 
gave an admirable lesson in penmanship. On Wednesday afternoon, Prof. Kidd was 
present and gave an excellent lecture on elocution, which was followed by an elocu- 
tionary entertainment in the evening. The house was crowded, and many could not 
gain admittance. The writer was present the last three days of the session Even- 
ing lectures were delivered by Judge McEensie, Supt. Crosby, and E. E. White. The 
exercises, both day and evening, were enlivened by music furnished by the pupils of 
the High School. The citizens manifested a lively interest in the exercises, and the 
iastitute was voted a decided success. 

Hamilton County. — The North Hamilton Co. Teachers' Association, formerly 
known as the Sycamore Tp. Asssooiation, held an interesting meeting at Beading on 
Saturday, March 20. Rev. W. H. Babbitt, of Glendale, gave an excellent address 
on '^ The Connection between Ignorance and Crime''; John L. Talbott, of Cincin- 
nati, read a paper on ''Incentives to Study "^ A. G. Weatherby, of Beading, gave 
an interestiDg report on " Grammar : How to Teach It " ; Miss Mary Voorhis, of 
Reading, read a brief but interesting essay on ** The Influence of Woman ". A die- 
enssion on ** School Management and Discipline " was participated in by several 
teachers. A new constitution was adopted, and officers elected. The next meeting 
will be held at Glendale on the third Saturday of April. The programme for the 
oooasion promises a meeting of unusual interest and pro At. 

J. B. NiooLAY, Sec*y, 

Lakb County. — A very pleasant and successful teachers* institute was held at 
Madison, commencing March 29th, and continuing through the week. Over one 
hundred teachers were present. The instructors were T. W. Harvey, Prof. Alcott, 
and N. A. Barrett. The institute was also addressed by Hon. Anson Smyth, of 
Cleveland. 

Monroe County. — Supt. S. J. Eirkwood, of Tiffin, conducted a teachers' institute 
at Woodsfield during the week ending April 3. Notwithstanding the condition of 
the roads, many of the active teachers of the county were present. The instruction 
gave great satisfaction, and Mr. Eirkwood was highly complimented. 
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Sbnkca County. — The teaohers' institute, held at Tiffin, the week ending March 
27th, was attended by about one hundred teachers. The instructors were Capt. 
Mitchell, of Columbus, and Supt. Kirkwood, of Tiffin. We have no further informa« 
tion, but we run no risk in saying that the institute was both pleasant and profitable. 

^— A teachers' institute was held at Fremont the week ending April 9th, and 
another at Sylvania, Lucas county. We hope to receive reports. 



SCHOOL AFFAIKS IN OTHEE STATES. 

Tennessee. — A meeting of the County Superintendents of West Tennessee, was 
held at Memphis, March 24, Supt. McDowell, of Carroll county, president, and Supt. 
Andrews, of Shelby eounty, secretary. The first question discussed was the best 
method of examining teachers ; and it was decided that public examinations, with 
written questions, are preferable. It was agreed to issue certificates of three grades, 
the degree of attainment in each branch to be marked by the per cent, of correet 
answers on the certificate. Prof. J. H. Barnum was requested to prepare blank cer- 
tificates, and such other blanks as school officers and teachers may need. The pro- 
posed discontinuance of the educational department of the Freedman's Bureau on 
the 31st of May, was considered, and resolutions were adopted highly compliment- 
ing the Bureau officers in the State, and urging Gen. Howard to continue the depart- 
ment as long as the law of Congress will permit. Several questions of practical in- 
terest were discussed, and resolutions were passed strongly indorsing the adminis- 
tration of State Supt. Eaton, and recommending his re-appointment. His recom- 
mendation of school books was approved. '* There was a general expression of sat- 
isfaction with the appearance of the Tennessee edition of the Ohio Educational 
Monthly, and a determination expressed by many to secure more subscribers that 
more pages might be added to it." 

We have received the " Circular Letter " of Supt. Wilcox, of Enox county, ad- 
dressed to the clerks of civil districts and boards of directors. He informs them that 
their only course to build, furnish, or repair school houses is ** by subscription and 
voluntary contributions'' — the result of the decision of the Supreme Court I The 
apportionment of State school funds for 1866, was 48 cents to each child; for 1867, 
$1.15 ; and for 1868 (estimated), $1.15. The General Assembly has power to increase 
the State levy so that the proceeds will sustain a school in each district for five 
months. The Superintendent reconunends the abolition of sub-districts by the 
iM$tion of civil district boards, and the adoption of the township system with three 
school directors. This has been done in several counties. 

Indiana. — Supt. Hobbs's first annual report has the right ring, and it betokens for 
him a good degree of official success. He speaks out frankly on every question 
which he discusses, and his words show that they have the approval of both head 
and heart. Among the topics whose treatment is specially noticeable, are moral oul' 
ture and the use of the Bible in our schools, and the education of colored youth. 
The necessity of normal training is urged, and the new Normal School Building at 
Terre Haute is characterized as ** a lasting monument to the wisdom and economy of 
the State *', and liberal appropriations are asked for its completion. We learn from 
the report that the number of youth in the State between fi and 21 years of age, is 
591,661 ; number of pupils enrolled in the schools, 436,736 ; average daily attend- 
ance, 283,340 ; average length of school sessions, 87 days ; number of teachers em- 
ployed, 8,824 ; average monthly compensation of teachers — male $37, female $28.40 ,* 
number of school houses erected, 424 ; total value of school property, $5,828,601 ,* 
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receipts from taxes (State?), $864,548 ; from interest on school fund, $453,692 ; from 
licenses and misoellaneous sources, $131,038 ; estimated apportionments, $117,225 — 
making the total receipts, $1,566^508, exclusive, we suppose, of money raised for 
bnilding purposes. The amount expended for tuition (paid teachers) was $1,474,832 
And the amount paid school trustees for their services was $43,598. — The Indiana 
Teacher has reached its fifth issue, and looks good for its fiftieth. It has an able 
corps of contributors, and is well edited and handsomely printed. The spirited pub- 
lishers have undertaken the task of issuing a first-class journal. The Sehpol 

Journal has renewed its age and vigor, and the fourteenth volume bids fair to excel 
\ti predecessors both in ability and practical value. Thomas Charles, of Indianapo- 
lis, is acting publisher and associate editor. 

West Yibginia. — We have received a considerable number of subscribers, but the 
names were accompanied with little information respecting the school work. Send 
as the n«i08, as well as subscriptions.— —We learn from the Charleston Journal that 
the State Board of Normal Regents have ratified a contract with W. W. McCoy, of 
Marietta, 0., for the erection of an addition to the normal school building at Guyan- 
dotte. The estimated cost of the improvement is a little over $22,000, and the work 
is to be completed by January next. Pres. A. D. Williams, of Wfest Virginia Col- 
lege, says of the Monthly : '' After reading it for several years, I do not hesitate to 
call it one of the very best educational periodicals in existence." 
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As Elementary Treatise on Physical Geography. To which is added a Brief 
Bescription of Physical Phenomena of the United States. By D. M. Wabrbn. 
Revised by A. von Steinwehr. Philadelphia: Cowperthwait & Co. 1869. 

Per more than ten years, Warren's Physical Geography has held its place as the 
most popular text-book of its class, but it has long needed revision to bring it up 
abreast with the progress of the science. This work has now been done by a coi^pe- 
tent hand, and the new revised edition can not fail to meet general approval. We 
are glad to see that the admirable classification of topics which characterized the first 
edition, has been retained, but in their treatment we notice many important changes. 
Indeed, several of the chapters are largely new, both in matter and illustrations. The 
manner in which the relief forms are discussed, is a great improvement ; and the 
same is true of the treatment of wind and rain, in which Maury's theory of winds 
and wind zones is discarded for that of Professor Dove, of Berlin. We have not 
space to enumerate a tithe of the improvements which we have noticed, but we must 
not omit a reference to the maps, illustrations, and typography, which are now of 
great excellence. The maps have been newly constructed, and are increased both in 
siie and number. Several new diagrams have also been added. We notice some de- 
fects in literary style, and the treatment of the subject of tides remains something of 
a muddle. But taken as a whole, the revision is well and thoroughly done, and the 
new treatise is worthy of high commendation. 

Hand Book of Natural Philosophy. For School and Home Use. By W. J. 
RoLFE and J. A. Gillbt, Teachers in the High School, Cambridge, Mass. Wool- 
werth, Ainsworth & Co., Boston. 1869. 

A careful comparison of this treatise with the authors' Natural Philosophy shows 
it to be essentially an abridgement of the larger treatise, and, we may add, an im- 
prevement upon it. The first thirty pages, on Cohesion and Adhesion, are new, bat 
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the remainiDg ehapten are eondeoeed f^om the eorresponding chapters of the larger 
work, bj redacing the noanber of familiar facts and illostratioiis which can readily 
be supplied by the teacher, and by omittiDg altogether the problems and many of the 
more abstruse principles and difficult experiments. Many of the topics retained ars 
treated more simply and dearly. Asa result of this judicious sifting and revision, 
we have an elementary treatise, difficult enough for our high schools, and, in many 
respects, admirably adapted to class use. A few topics are omitted which we would 
include, but knowing there are good grounds for a difference of opinion, we do sot 
urge their omission as a defect. We venture to note two or three inaccuracies, whioh 
we observe in both works. The method for finding the specific gravity of a stone 
(p. 35) will not answer, unless the stone be in the form of a slab. The definition of 
specific gravity (p. 43) does not include aeriform bodies. Have they not specific 
gravity as well as solids and liqaids ? Is not the action of the Turbine wheel vni\ 
guide* (p. 90) due to angular impulse rather than reaction? But we forbear. The 
work is not faultless, but its merits greatly outweigh its defects. It is a good ele- 
mentary treatise. 

APPLKT058' Journal: A Weekly Paper, devoted to Literature, Science, and Art. 
B. Appleton k Co., Publishers, New York. Price $4 a year. 

We have received the first five numbers of this new candidate for public favor, and 
must congratulate the publishers on their good luck in not duplicating any of the 
numerous periodicals that now fiood the country.- The Journal is a happy medium 
between the sensational Ledger and the critical and learned Nation, In each depart- 
ment, its aim is to be interesting and instructive, rather than sensational or learned. 
It does not exclude Fiction, but, on the contrary, contains both serial and short 
stories. The volume opens with Victor Hugo's new story, ** The Man who Laughs", 
and we notice several critical literary essays of a popular character. But the dis- 
tinctive feature of the paper is a fuller treatment of science than is common in liter- 
ary journals. We notice that the publishers promise to give education, in its various 
aspects, ** the full consideration to which it is undeniably entitled." This promise 
must be prospective, for the numbers already issued scarcely touch the subject. We 
notice only two or three brief items, and these are not over-promising either in 
spirit or strength. Education is clearly not the present writers' forte. The pub- 
lishers will, however, supply any defect here, and make their journal one of great 
value to teachers and educators. We will send the Monthly and Appletone* Journal 
one year for $4.75. 
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Warren's New Physical Qboqraphy. Cowperthwait & Co., Philadelphia. 

Campbell's New German Course. Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co., Boston. 

French's Common School Arithmetic. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

A Summary of American History. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 

Locke's Thoughts concerning Education. J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., New 
York. Price 15 cts. 

The Child's Arithmetical Example Book. Barnard & Barnum, Memphis, Tenn. 

Marcel's Study op Language. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

Pamphlets. — The American Religious and Educational Almanac. F. Gerhard, New 

York. Price 50 cts. Taylor's Hints about Sunday- School Work. J. C. Garrigues 

& Co., Philadelphia. Huxley's Physical Basis of Life. The College Courant, 

New Haven. Price 25 cts. Spencer's Origin and History of Writing. Ivisou , 

Phinney, Blakeman & Co., New York. 
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THE LIVING CONTEOVEKSY OF EDUCATION. 



There is a great controversy now going on in regard to gen- 
eral education. It is whether the higher institutions of educa- 
tion — that is, those higher than common schools and academies — 
shall endeavor to teach necessary things well^ or many things 
superficially f A good teacher would say that is no problem, for 
nothing should be taught which is not taught well. Very well, 
sir, and perhaps if the world was to decide by its reason, it 
would be on your side ; but, in fact, the world decides against 
you, and is trying very hard to teach a great many things very 
superficially. This it has done ever since (probably about eighty 
years) the period when it was deemed absolutely necessary for an 
educated gentleman to be a good classical scholar and master of 
the principal sciences. Then it was possible, and because possi- 
ble, necessary to a well educated man. We should all decide the 
same way, if it were possible to do it, but it is noty and hence we 
must either limit what is called a standard education, or attempt 
the impossible, and really do the superficial. The last is what 
we are doing. I think we are the best educated people in the 
world up to a certain level, and one of the poorest in the learn- 
ing above that. This is practical in its true sense, lor it has 
given intelligence enough to the great masses of the people to 
become responsible voters. That was the first problem we had 
to solve ; for we could not remain a Eepublic without intelUgende 
and virtue. The former we have, but how is it with virtue? 
16 
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Is there not fear of a decline — a fearful decline from that stand- 
ard of which Washington spoke in his farewell address ? Gen- 
eral intelligence we have, and the want of higher learniog is, in 
the practical business of the people, made up by that keen sagaci- 
ty, that quick perception, that strong common sense, in which 
the American people surpass all others. Hence, I say, as in a 
former article, that in practical results the. products of free insti- 
tutions have surpassed those of any system of government or of 
education upon earth. Yet so fast has the circle of knowledge 
increased, that, even in this country, the question has come up, 
as it is agitated in Europe, must we limit the code (curriculum) 
of what is received as a regular education, or must we attempt 
the whole round of knowledge ? In other words the question is, 
as I have put it, shall we select some necessary things and teach 
them welly or shall we teach the whole superficially ? This is the 
practical question which some of the best minds in Europe have 
been discussing, and which we must discuss in this country till 
it is settled. There must be what may be called the unit of edu- 
cation, and there must be a unit for what is called a regular or 
good education, — what was signified a half a century ago by a 
college degree. This is the point discussed by Mill, Dr. M'Cosh 
recently at Princeton, and many others. Now, let us see how 
this question arose, and how, if possible, it must be solved. 

1. How did this question arise ? Why is it not as easy to de- 
termine what is a standard education to-day as it was a century 
ago? If I were to answer this question historically or philo- 
sophically, it would require a volume, — and a most instructive 
and interesting volume it would be, if written by a christian and 
philosophical mind. But fortunately the statement of outline 
ideas may be made in a few words. First, and at the bottom of 
the whole, is the extension of elementary knowledge^ especially in 
the last century. Let us take some illustrations. Chemistry is 
certainly now one of the most important sciences ; but chemis- 
try did not exist as a science a century ago. I have in my library 
elementary works on chemistry, written not more than eighty 
years ago, which are mere pioneers, the whole amount of which 
a boy might acquire thoroughly in ten days. But now chemis- 
try is an elaborate science which must go into every college 
course. Natural History of any kind was unknown to college 
courses till very recently. Political Economy, as an elementary 
science, has only been put in shape within a very few years, and 
is not yet properly reduced to text-books, but certainly it is very 
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important to the people of a republican country. Constitutional 
law is certainly an important study in a country which has a 
constitution which is the fundamental guide and authority for 
all political action. Geology may not be thought important to 
elementary education, but it is undoubtedly the most interesting 
of all the natural sciences, and the Professor of Natural History 
in colleges is trying to teach that and Mineralogy. Physiology 
used to be thought fit only for pupils in medicine, but now even 
the girls in the seminaries study it, and it is thought necessary 
in order to keep sana mens in sano corpore to study physiology. 
I do not see the necessity, but it is one of the popular ideas. 
History is another of the modern studies. How long is it since 
text-books have been expressly prepared for schools and col- 
leges? I think at farthest not more than half a century. Now 
history is one of the very best and most important elements of 
modern education, provided it can be brought into a shape which 
is both teachable and philosophical. Probably it will be, and at 
all events history in some form must be, one of the elementary 
topics of modern education. Then what shall we say of the 
study of the Bible ? Most assuredly there was no age previous 
to this, in which the Bible would have been considered a subject 
of regular education. No Boman Catholic country would make 
it so, and no arbitrary government would permit it to be taught 
in an unrestricted manner. And yet considered merely as a 
hook of history or philosophy, is there any other equally valua- 
ble? Where is there another book which contains so much in- 
formation? If this be true, it is absolutely certain that the Bible 
must be a part of any system of education which is recognized 
as coming up to the standard of a regular education. 

These are sufficient illustrations of the vast extension of knowl- 
edge within the last century, and of the constant eflTorts of col- 
leges to introduce these subjects and keep up with the progress 
of modern science. 

2. Another elementary change is the decline in the necessity 
of classical languages and the increased want of what are called 
practical sciences. The former would seem to diminish the field 
of instruction, but it has not yet, as we shall see. On that, how- 
ever, turns one of the main points of the question. Let us look 
at a little of the history of the classic languages. It can be ex- 
pressed in two or three leading facts. In the eighth century the 
soldiers of the Emperor Lewis sung songs in the Latin language. 
In the time of Sir Isaac Newton (seventeenth century) all books 
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of science and learning were published in Latin, but it was no 
longer a popular tongue. Now (nineteenth century) Latin is 
neither spoken nor printed. The classic languages have, there- 
fore, disappeared as living or as printed tongues, except in the 
text-books of the schools. Why, then, should their study be con- 
tinued ? Because to cease their study is not a conclusion from 
the premises. Astronomy and mechanical philosophy are not 
living things with the masses of the people. Why do you study 
them ? Because, as a branch of education, they extend the mind 
in directions and furnish it with ideas it could not have got in 
any other way. The study of the classic languages does for the 
mind exactly the same thing. Language is the grand instrument 
of human knowledge, and the philosophy of language is philoso- 
phy of human thought. Now the classic languages are t\iQ model 
tongues. Those not familiar with them may say otherwise, but 
it is in vain. They can not well judge of that of which they 
know but little. There is but one voice among the scholars of 
the world on that point. It is not the stories or the ideas of 
Virgil and of Homer, of Tacitus and Zenophon we seek to teach, 
but it is the perfection of grammar, the philosophy of thought, 
and the art of style. If we could certainly do this as well 
wholly by the study of our own language, we should do it, 
although the expediency of doing it entirely may be doubtfnl, 
because by studying the philosophy of language in another 
tongue, we get both the philosophy and another language. But 
in modern tongues none is superior to our own. For the pur- 
pose, then, of a model language, we go to the classics, and herein, 
as I said, is one of the difficulties. If we retain the classics, and 
undertake to bring in the new branches of knowledge, then we 
have extended the field of instruction beyond the limits of an 
elementary education. But to this difficulty is added another, 
that those who want to enter a business career and see at once 
that classical education is too broad a field for them, demand 
what they call a scientific course, independent of the classical 
course. What is the scientific course as commonly understood 
and adopted? It consists of practical chemistry, practical 
mathematics, such as trigonometry, surveying, drawing, etc., 
practical mechanics, such as machinery, engineering, etc. Now 
it is very evident that whenever an institution adopts such a 
course as this, it is done in deference to a demand for practical 
business purposes, and not from any conviction of its necessity to 
a regular education. In fact, this scientific course, as it is called, 
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i^^professional course, and ought to be put oa the same level 
with any professional education. This sort of education is one 
part of the course at West Point, and there it is professional, for 
the purpose of producing a thorough-bred soldier. But what- 
ever be the purpose, the adoption of such courses by our colleges 
ifl convincing evidence that the colleges are no longer able to 
cover the whole ground of even elementary knowledge. It is a 
sort of make-shift in institutions which must retain their pupils, 
and are not able to conduct them through the whole curriculum 
of elementary knowledge. The field has become too large for 
their grasp. Here is the point and the problem. Now what is to 
be done? More or less this is the theme of the able discourses 
we have recently had by the heads of universities. We have had 
discourses from Mill, Froude, Dr. McCosh, and others, which 
are all able and elegant, but which I confess do not edify me 
very much. They read to me like a general eulogy on the whole 
company of sciences, with a special leaning to what the speaker 
liked best. They do not undertake a solution of the problem, 
"What shall be the symbol of a regular education?" What 
shall be the meaning of a diploma ? Now let us look at that in 
relation to an American education. I think there can be but one 
ultimate solution, that there must, in fact, be three kinds of in- 
stitutions, and that their objects and results must necessarily be 
different. Then there will be, 1. The comrilon schools as they 
fiow exist ; 2. Colleges, as we understand them ; and 3. Univer- 
sities ; and that what is studied and what is the ultimatum in 
them must necessarily be different. This classification, however, 
does not explain what T mean, and I must illustrate my view by 
taking examples from the institutions of Ohio. 

In the first place, then, we haveno university. Names are not 
things, although often imagined to be so. We have in Ohio sev- 
eral institutions chartered as universities; but they are no more 
universities than the military academy is. Miami University is 
a good institution, but where is its theological school ? Where 
is its law school ? Where is its school of philosophy ? Where 
are many studies and branches of knowledge which appertain to 
a university? To talk of any institution in Ohio being a uni- 
versity, is simply absurd. We are deficient, then, in the great 
element which is to supply the pressing want of the day, and 
determine the controversy of education. Now let us see what 
we have in Ohio. 1. We have the system of common schools 
which, if not perfect, can be made so, and which at last must fur- 
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nish the education of four-fifths of the people. 2. We have high 
Bchools and colleges. Now let me say here that the high school 
is properly a college. It is a college of the people. There is no 
reason why the more advanced ones, such as those in Cincinnati, 
should not furnish a high and as good an education as the heat 
college in Ohio. I treat them both as one. Now what is the 
sum and substance of teaching in our Ohio colleges ? In my 
Keport on Statistics for the year 1859, 1 gave a complete view of 
the entire educational system in Ohio. From that report it ap- 
pears that there were then — 

Colleges 22 

iDstructors 129 

Pupils in college classes 1,164 

Pupils in preparatory classes 2,105 

Now a glance at these facts proves that our collegiate institu- 
tions are on a very small scale. First we observe, that the aver- 
age of college pupils proper is only 54 ; and that the whole num- 
ber in 22 colleges is not more than enough for three well ordered 
colleges. The 2,105 pupils in preparatory schools do not belong 
properly to the colleges at all. They are of the same class with 
the boys who go to the academies in Connecticut, preparing for 
Yale College. Supposing the colleges have increased their num- 
ber one-fifth since 1859, it is yet but a most imperfect and defi- 
cient system. 

Now what do the colleges teach? In the same report will be 
found the course of studies in eight of the principal colleges. 
Substantively they agree, and the substance of the course is this : 
1. Classics. 2. Mathematics, pure and mixed. 3. Some of the 
modern languages. 4. Some little study of History, Political 
Economy, etc. 5. Some study of the Scriptures, the Evidences, 
etc. There is mixed up with this some little literature, some 
smattering of the natural sciences, here a little geology and 
there a little physiology, etc., etc. This is proof positive that 
the colleges are attempting to teach many things superficially. 
How can it be otherwise ? Here are less than six instructors to 
each college, and they can not be expected to teach the whole 
round of human knowledge if their pupils were willing, but 
their pupils are not willing, for it would require six years instead 
of four, and the 3'oung people now want to go by hop, skip, and 
jump from the child into the world of business ! 

Now I observe one thing in our colleges which is quite sur- 
prising. This is a relative deficiency in the study of the English 
language and literature. If it be considered that so much of the 
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classics is tmnecessary, then surely they ought to be supplied by 
a more thorough study of our own language. But we don't do 
it. The language studied now is the language of the newspapers, 
and that is both coarse and imperfect, often incorrect. "We do 
not study the structure and philosophy of language half as much 
as they did in the middle ages. Then grammar, rhetoric, liter- 
ature, philosophy were the leading studies of the great universi- 
ties. We neglect them. What is the consequence ? See it in 
Congress. The use of good language in Congress is the uncom- 
mon, instead of the common use. Public speaking, good oratory 
has degenerated in my memory greatly. 

Now let us return to the question, What shall be the unit of a 
good education. I would establish the three classes of institu- 
tions mentioned. I would make the common schools the /ownrfa- 
tiouy as they are, and make them capable of finishing all purely 
elementary knowledge — that is, the primary elements. Then I 
would have the college, and this college should be what it was 
half a century ago — the unit of what is known as elementary 
scholarship, of which the substratum was language and mathe- 
matics. And here let me say, that the classic languages, so far 
from being unpopular in the schools, have within a few years 
become popular. The proof of this is, that, in three years time, 
the number of those who studied Latin and Greek in the public 
schools of Ohio trebled ! This arises from the conviction of edu- 
cators that the classic languages are the best models for the phi- 
losophy of language, and the best discipline of thought for young 
persons. 

Now I come to my solution of the great problem of teaching 
all things without destroying the efficiency of study. This is 
simply^ the University. But you will say this is only for the 
most advanced students. Not at all. I would make a great 
change in the mode of organizing the university. I would sup- 
ply the university with the professors of every science, and 
throw open its doors to all who chose to come, and I would not require 
the time of remaining to be more than one year. In one word, I 
would make universities which should be great hotels op learn- 
ing, where the guests come in, call for what they want, and pay 
for what they get. 

I consider, as remarked before, that these special scientific 
studies, which are constantly pressed on the colleges till they are 
driven to make scientific and other extra courses, are not prop- 
erly collegiate studies, but are professional studies and not ele- 
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mentary. Hence I would take them from the colleges, and throw 
them into universities which should be open to everybody, I 
would, therefore, disembarrass the colleges of the difficulties 
which now press upon them. I would create in Ohio one, two, 
or three universities, and I would furnish them with the profes- 
sors, munitions and accoutrements of every sort, which the uni- 
versity of France has. I would throw open its doors to the 
whole world ; and I would give no diplomas except such as were 
the results of the most rigid examinations. Then I would give 
diplomas for Science, for Philosophy, for Law, Medicine, and 
Theology. One student might take two or three of these, and 
then come before the world as a thoroughly finished scholar in 
his profession. Such a diploma would be valuable. It would be 
worth gold in the market of education. To this result we shall 
come if it take half a century. One of the obstacles in the 
way is, that each college wants to be a university, and don*t see 
any reason why it should not. Why shouldn't the Owl Creek 
College be equal to the University of France? Why shouldn't 
Professor Tweedledum be equal to Cuvier or Farrady ? Keally, 
we donVs know any reason ; but it is certain we shall not have 
twenty-two universities in Ohio, and ultimately the university 
will be settled on the principle of Darwin, " natural selection." 
But at any rate, sooner or later, we shall settle the great contro- 
versy of higher education as they did in the Middle Ages, by 
establishing universities whose instructions shall include the 
highest, noblest, and best ideas of the age. £. d. h. . 

MorroWy April, 1869. 



^ GEAMMAK AND HOW TO TEACH IT. 

BY JOHN S. HART, LL.D. 

[Ebbata. — For "Fuel", page 170, line 29, May number, read Pual, and for 
" Hophel ", line 20, read Hophal.'\ 

6. What is the first grammatical idea which you would teach a 
child? I answer, the Noun. Whether the noun or the verb is 
properly the fundamental idea in grammar, it is not necessary 
here to decide. But it is hardly to be doubted that the noun is 
that which we can most easily and early communicate. Children 
can be intensely interested in pointing out objects, the names of 
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which are nouns. The hand, the eye, the feet, the floor, the desk, 
the pen, the ink, the window, every thing about them, every 
thing in t^e school-room, is a ready made apparatus for the 
teacher, in teaching the scholars what a noun is. Then, in every 
reading and spelling lesson, what excitement there is in hunting 
u{) all the words which are nouns ! How eager the little ones 
are to see which shall find the first, or which shall find the most I 
How quick they are to trip each other up, when any one blun- 
ders ! I presume there are not at this day many teachers to 
whom this process is not thoroughly familiar. At least I hope 
not. But just here many mistake. Having given the little 
shavers the idea of a noun, the teacher does not let them dwell 
long enough on it. He pushes on too soon to another idea, and 
then to another, until the little ones get bewildered, and the 
whole thing becomes a fog. The mental process at this stage 
must not be hurried. Dwell on the nouns; iterate, and reiterate, 
until the child knows the nouns from the other words in a sen- 
tence, as easily as he knows ducks from geese in his father's 
' barn-yard. 

7. What the next step should be, after teaching the idea of the 
Noun, is a point about which there is more room for diversity of 
opinion. My own practice has been to consider the Adjective 
as the second " objective point." As in teaching nouns, we be- 
gin with things that can be seen and handled, and afterwards 
take up the names of things invisible or abstract, such as love, 
mercy, truth, etc., so in teaching adjectives we should begin with 
qualities cognizable by the senses, such as shorty long, hot, cold, 
red, blue, black, white, etc. I would not at first use the term 
"quality ", in speaking to a child about adjectives, but would let 
him think of some noun, and then I would put an adjective with 
the noun; as, ^^ long stick", ^^ short stick", ^^ crooked stick", 
" straight stick ", etc. I would then select a noun myself, and 
ask him to put a word with it, in the manner I had done. Propose 
a noun to a class, and see how many of these qualifying words they 
can think of, to go with it. They will soon be all eagerness, hands 
^P» ®y68 sparkling, tongues all unlimbered, ready for action. Let 
teacher and scholars take turn about, first one side giving a noun^ 
and the other hunting up the words that may be put before it, 
and vice versa. Gradually, as the scholars become familiar with 
the thing, the teacher may familiarize them with the nam£, 
" Now, children, I'll give a noun, and you give me an adjective or 
two, to go with it " ; or, " You give me a noun, and I'll give you 
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an adjective or two, to go with it." " You notice, children, that 
those words which we put before nouns in this way, which we 
add to the nouns, are called Adjectives. An Adjective means an 
added word." Somewhat in this way, I believe, every teacher 
works the idea of an adjective into his scholars, or works it out 
of them, or both, — no matter, so that they get it. But do not 
bother them much at first about the name. Get them thoroughly 
familiar with the thing, by repeating, repeating, repeating, and 
re-repeating, until adjectives and nouns are as familiar to them 
as fox and geese on the chequer-board. Pretty early, too, in 
teaching the Adjective, it would be well to point out the two lit- 
tle words of this kind, a and the^ which are used with nouns 
more frequently than any other adjectives are ; and, as these two 
words are a little peculiar, we tell the children that we have sep- 
arated them from the other words of this kind, and called them 
Articles. The Article may thus be slipped in while introducing 
the Adjective, just as a boy sometimes gets into the show with- 
out paying for it, because he goes with father and mother! 

8. Verbs, I think, should come next, after Nouns and Adjec- 
tives. The idea of the verb is rather a hard one to get into the 
young cranium ; there are a good many things in granamar which 
exceed it in simplicity, and which, were that the only considera- 
tion, should be taught before the verb is taught. But the verb is 
so very necessary for the various exercises which you want to 
get up for the purpose of practice, that you must introduce it as 
soon as possible, and a little ingenuity and perseverance T^^ill 
secure the result, as soon as your class is at home with Nouns 
and Adjectives. But here, of all places, do not befog the child 
with talk about " a word which signifies to be, to do, or to suffer." 
The only thing of which, in that case, he will get a clear idea, 
will be the "swjfer." And do not talk to him about "asserting", 
or " affirming", or " predicate", or "copula." Let him give you 
some noun, and then you put one or more verbs with it ; as, "the 
man walks ", " the man runs ", "the man sits ", "the man writes"] 
or, you might say, " Now, children, think of something else that 
the man does." And so you go on, as you did with the adjective, 
you selecting a noun and the children telling you various things 
done, or they selecting a noun and you telling them things done. 
Iterate, iterate, iterate, and rc-iterate, day after day, week after 
week, until the words of this kind, and the way in which they 
are used with nouns, are as familiar to the child as the road to 
school. After a while you may tell the scholars the name of this 
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kind of words, and explain why such a name has been given to 
them. All the examples of verbs at first should be examples of 
such as clearly express action — doing something — for that door to 
the child's mind always stands ajar. But when you have once 
made entrance, you may gradually enlarge the idea. The child 
will begin to feel, after a while, that the verb does not always ex- 
press action, at least in his acceptation of the term ; as, when 
you say, " The picture resembles him " ; " The sum seems easy." 
Here the picture, or the sum, does not do anything ; there is no 
"action" expressed; the verb is rather felt to be something 
needed to fill out the sentence, so as to make sense. I doubt 
whether, at this stage of the process, I would give a child any 
formal definition of the verb. He gets to know what a colt is, 
not by a definition, but by seeing the colt kick up his heels, and 
doing the various other things common to colts. So I would 
have him learn to know the verbs that he meets with, by seeing 
their uses. 

9. Nouns, Adjectives, and Verbs having become familiar, it is 
easy enough, by following a like process, to introduce all the 
other parts of speech. As every lesson in Reading, Arithmetic, 
Geography, History, etc., should be a lesson in Spelling, so all 
these lessons should teach Grammar. The child will almost un- 
consciously get into the way of thinking what part of speech a 
word is, just as he thinks how it is spelled. This is the stage too 
for that class of exercises which consist of short sentences with 
some leading word left out, — sentences with nouns left out, sen- 
tences with adjectives left out, sentences with verbs left out, etc., 
etc. — the blanks to be filled in by the scholars. Exercises of this 
kind teach the elements of composition as well as of grammar, 
and they should be multipled and varied very greatly. Models 
of said exercises are to be found in almost all elementary books 
on the subject. But the teaher is a poor tool who limits himself 
to these models. The man who has not invention and mental 
activity enough to make up exercises of this kind, to suit the 
exigencies of his class, had better go to ploughing, or dig pota- 
toes. As to the woman so wanting, if there is such a one, she 
had better quit teaching, and get married for a living ! 

10. Sooner or later the time must come for using a text-book 
on Grammar. If a class has been properly prepared for it, by a 
preliminary training such as I have directed, they will find the 
study easy and attractive. I have taught a good many studies 
in my day, and I never taught one in which it was easier to get 
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up a^ enthusiasm than it is in Grammar. The difficulty with 
those who find it such murderous business is, that they take no 
sufficient pains in regard to preliminary oral initiation into the 
mysteries of the subject. 

In using a text-book, when the time comes for using it, whether 
in Grammar or in anything else, there is a considerable amount 
of committing to memory to be done. It is not all talk and 
reasoning and explanation. Nor is it for the scholar, an imma- 
ture fledgling in knowledge, to invent and make his own defini- 
tions and rules. I do not know a greater absurdity, in the whole 
work of education, than to lead a young stripling through a pro- 
cess of doing a sum, for instance, or of analyzing a sentence, 
and parsing a word, and then say to him, " Now, Bobby, you see 
how you did it ; just state the steps, and that will be your rule; 
always make your own rule ! " No mental product requires 
more extended knowledge, more mature judgment, or more 
thorough mastery of language and of the art of composition, 
than a rule or a definition. Take your scholars through the 
actual process of analysis and parsing, and show, step by step, 
how every part of the proceeding tallies with the rule or the 
definition, and repeat the process over and over again, until the 
ideas couched in these formulas are perfectly familiar to the 
scholar's mind. But take your rules and definitions as you find 
them in the book, or as you yourself may dictate, and let the 
scholar commit them thoroughly to memory, verbatim^ literatim, 
et jpunctuatim. The exercise is a good one for his mental devel- 
opment, and it is a good one for his knowledge of Grammar. 
Of course, the whole book is not to be learned in this way. The 
teacher must make his selection of the parts most essential, and 
require the memoriter process in regard to these only. The other 
parts will be recited in substance, or referred to for explanation, 
as in other studies. The first duty which a teacher owes a class, 
on entering upon the study of any book, is to go over it with 
care, and select, after full deliberation, the parts to be committed 
to memory. The common fault is to require too much of the 
book to be learned in this way, and not requiring the portions 
thus selected to be learned as thoroughly as they should be. 
Little and thorough, should be the aim. Among the parts to be 
thus stored in the memory are the definitions of the principal 
grammatical terms, the leading rules of syntax, and all the gram- 
matical forms, such as the conjugation of the verbs, the declen- 
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sion of the nouns and pronouns, the comparison of adjectives 
and adverbs, etc. 

11. Make frequent reviews. For the first three or four pages, 
the scholars will find the path clear and the way pleasant. But 
pretty soon, so many new ideas and terms come crowding upon 
them, they begin to be confused. The moment a teacher finds 
this foggy state of mind arising in his class, he should take 
warning that it is time for him to turn back to the beginning of 
the books and take a fresh start. This time he will be able to 
carry them a few pages in advance of their former position, when 
they will again be getting foggy. Let them then go back once 
more to the beginning, and so continue. It is the only way to 
teach anything right to young beginners. It is especially impor- 
tant in such a subject as Grammar. Never advance more than 
five or six pages into fresh matter, before you turn back to the 
beginning, and go over the whole afresh. Make haste slowly. 
You will reach the goal the sooner for it. 

12. The Blackboard is needed in teaching Grammar as well 
as in teaching Arithmetic or Algebra. From the time when you 
begin to give a class the first idea of a noun, down to the time 
when you are analyzing intricate passages of Milton and Shake- 
speare, at every step and in every stage, use the chalk. How 
beautifully and clearly the connection and dependence of words 
and clauses, and the structure of sentences, can be illustrated on 
the board. Besides this use of the board by the teacher, for the 
purpose of demonstrating, it may be used still more extensively 
by the pupils in reciting. Whatever is recited orally by one 
scholar, should be immediately duplicated on the board by an- 
other. If one recites a rule or a definition, or parses a word, or 
analyzes a sentence, or conjugates a verb, or declines a noun or a 
pronoun, let another proceed immediately to the board, and put 
the same in writing. While the pupil is thus writing, the oral 
recitation should not stop. Let the teacher go on at once, and 
assign another rule, definition, or verb, to some other pupil. In 
this way the work goes on rapidly, all being engaged attentively, 
talking or chalking. Care should be taken, however, to scrutin- 
ize the blackboard work, noticing every mistake in spelling, 
punctuation, or capitaling, as well as every mistake in the omis- 
sion of words or in the use of wrong words. It will give addi- 
tional life to the exercise, if the teacher will devise some plan for 
giving credit for every correction which a pupil makes as well as 
discounts for every slip, whether in the written or the oral exer- 
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cises. I used to teach Latin Grammar in this way. I had a class 
of forty, and I usually went around the class four times in the 
course of one hour, getting four distinct recitations (two oral and 
two written) out of every boy, besides keeping every boy all the 
hour at the utmost bent of eager attention for the mistakes of 
others whenever he was not himself reciting. We had a big 
chalk bill, of course, and there was a general involuntary blow 
all around the room when the bell rung. But the boys grew in 
the knowledge of Latin with a rapidity and a certainty that I 
have never seen equaled. Though it is now nearly twenty years 
ago, and those boys are scattered to the ends of the earth and 
engaged in almost every conceivable occupation, I venture to 
say there is not one of them who has not to this day those rules, 
definitions, conjugations, and declensions on the tip of his tongue 
and the tip of his fingers. 



SUBJECTS AKD METHODS OF INSTEUCTION" FOE 

UNGKADED SCHOOLS.— I. 

4 

BY PROF. WM. P. PHELPS. 

A series of four papers on " School Organization and Classifica- 
tion " was presented to the readers of the Monthly in the num- 
bers for February, March, May, and July of last year. 

It is now proposed as a supplement to this series, to offer some 
suggestions upon the Subjects and Methods of Instruction adapted 
to the wants of ungraded schools in the country districts. 
These schools, it must be confessed, present the most difficalt 
problems with which the educator has to deal. In the villages 
and cities where the number of children and the financial re- 
sources will permit a careful classification, the erection of suita- 
ble building, and the employment of trained and skillful teach- 
ers, the task of carrying forward a system of education adapted 
to the public necessities is comparatively easy. Here, too, the 
intelligent interest of the people will sustain the enforcement of 
measures to secure promptness and regularity of attendance and 
that wholesome discipline so essential to the highest welfare of 
the school. 

But the rural districts are more sparsely populated, the num- 
ber of children is usually small, the school buildings are limited 
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in size and improperly arranged, the attendance is irregular, the 
classification is imperfect, the number of studies is unduly mul- 
tiplied, and the inhabitants are often too indifferent to the inter- 
ests of the school to sustain those vigorous measures so indis- 
pensable to the reformation of abuses and to that real success 
which every friend of sound education so ardently desires. 

The basis of all true success in teaching a school must be found in 
a thorough gradation of the children and a careful adaptation of the 
subjects and methods of instruction to their peculiar wants. Hence 
the improvement so much needed in our country district schools 
must begin here. There must be as careful ^nd judicious a grada- 
tion of the children as the circumstances of the case will possi- 
bly permit. If it can not be made perfect, it is better that it 
should be done on sound principles, even though it be in a meas- 
ure incomplete and imperfect. 

The children admitted to these schools should be classified accord- 
ing to their average attainments and abilities. 

The number of studies and classes must be brought within the 
compass of the teachers best efforts. Then, and not before, may 
we look for results which will be reasonably commensurate with 
our hopes concerning them. 

As a fitting introduction to the discussion upon which we are 
about to enter, then, let me urge upon the teachers for whose aid 
and encouragement these suggestions are designed, to refer to 
the files of the Monthly for 1868, and carefully read the papers 
on school organization before mentioned. And having perused 
and digested the thoughts there presented, strive earnestly to 
carry them out in your schools as a foundation for really effec- 
tive service in the drill room. 

Those suggestions faithfully acted upon, the inequalities of 
pupils in respect to aptitude and attainments will constantly 
diminish. 

To arouse the interest and enthusiasm of the children, exact 
knowledge suited to their comprehension must be imparted. 
This accomplished, that parental sympathy and cooperation 
which will sustain a school in all measures necessary to its wel- 
fare, will be secured. 

With these preliminary observations we enter upon the discus- 
sion of the question — 

What should be the Course op Studies in our Country 
Schools ? 

This question is not* likely to be considered too fully or care- 
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fully. It is a fundamental and vital inquiry. It ought to receive 
the deliberate attention of the best minds of the country until 
some wise conclusion is not only reached, but incorporated in 
the school laws of every State. The country district schools are 
overburdened with studies. The branches attempted to be 
taught in them are multiplied far beyond the sphere of work 
assigned to them. The consequence is, that smattering and 
vagueness are the order of the day both in the school and out of 
it. The classes are nearly as numerous as the number of branches 
multiplied by the number of pupils. The school is literally 
swamped by attempting far more than it is possible for it to ac- 
complish. 

The key note to the organization and instruction of our country 
schools and all others should be, " not how much, but how well" A 
few things thoroughly, exhaustively studied are worth infinitely 
more to the pupil than many things vaguely and superficially 
pursued. We should aim to inspire our youth with the ambition 
to know exactly that which they attempt to know, rather than 
encourage them to pursue the phantom of high-sounding words, 
and an empty show of learning without its substance. 

The primary object of all school training is undoubtedly the 
development of power. The acquisition of knowledge is a sec- 
ondary aim. A child must first learn how to learn, or how to use 
his faculties in the most effective manner. This object attained, 
his education is far advanced, and his progress in the future may 
be safely left to his own care and keeping. Give him the will 
and the way to learn, and knowledge will indeed be to him its 
own rich reward. 

It does not come within the scope of this series of articles to 
discuss elaborately those principles which should determine the 
selection and limitation of the course of studies in our rural dis- 
tricts, however great the necessity for such discussion. We must 
content ourselves, therefore, with a simple statement of what we 
believe to be necessary to their highest welfare, and at the same 
time within their reasonable power of attainment. 

Our common schools in the smaller districts, then, should im- 
part to their pupils — 

Ist. The power to observe accurately. 

2d. The power to express concisely and clearly. 

3d. To read fluently and intelligently. 

4th. To write and draw legibly and noatly. 
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5th. To comprehend and to apply the theory of numbers to all 
the ordinary vocations of life. 

6th. They should impart to all an accurate knowledge of the 
geography of their country in particular, and of the globe in 
general. 

7th. The history of the United States in its outlines. 

8th. A knowledge of the structure and functions of their gov- 
ernment, and of their rights and duties as citizens under it. 

9th. A similar knowledge of themselves, as embodied in the 
study of physiology and hygiene. 

10th. Vocal music and physical culture. 



m- ^ - m 



THE SYSTEM OF SCIENCE. 

As teachers we frequently forget that only knowledge classi- 
fied deserves the name of Science, and feel satisfied with our 
work if we are engaged in imparting some kind of information. 
Such chance seed sown by the wayside, may yield fruit of much 
profit, especially if the lesson is of a nature ordinarily uninter- 
esting. In inculcating good morals, for example, the right word 
spoken at a happy time, when the hearer is in a mood to receive 
impressions, is worth ten fold more than whole sermons hurled 
against ears fortified to receive the assault. Another example is 
found in isolated facts having a practical bearing, which may be 
taken up and illustrated at any time ; as, the various processes 
in the mechanic arts, which are seldom treated of in text-books, 
the traditions of the vicinity, or the recent incidents in the news- 
J)apers. 

One whose education has been largely indebted to this sort of 
information, may surprise us by the extent of his storehouse of 
facts, although he may be lamentably deficient in the power of 
grouping his facts so as to bring those relating to a given point 
to bear upon the subject under consideration. This undeveloped 
power of concentration is often exemplified in self-taught men. 
It is a matter of no slight importance that we attain the ability 
of sticking to the point, and we have only ourselves and our 
teachers to blame if we do not attain it.. However diverse and 
numerous the sciences may be, they derive their right to the 
name of science because the facts they include may be arranged, 
classified, and evolved in rigid adherence to system which is one 
•17 
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and the same in all, although the means by which the sciences 
are developed and the methods by which they are commnaicated 
may differ. 

Nevertheless all that is called system is not the system of 
science which consists in the grouping of related facts so that 
their natural and proper affinities may be rendered clearly man- 
ifest. Thus no schedule of isolated facts can deserve the name 
of a scientific system. A Sunday-school superintendent proposed 
to work by system, and assigned, on New Year's day, a specific 
lesson for each Sunday in the year. This schedule made the 
work of the school definite, and is to be praised on many ac- 
counts. Suppose now the lessons were taken as fancy suggested, 
say in this order: Obedience, Groliath, Effectual Calling, The 
Unjust Steward, The Exodus — and no one will fail to see that 
the programme will lack that unity which a scientific system re- 
quires. This can be gained only by making the topics relate to 
a given theme until the usefulness of that theme is exhausted. 
Thus the schedule of the year should group related lessons, so 
that topics belonging to the same theme should be arranged 
together. 

But, further, if the natural order of the details is not preserved, 
so as to group the facts most closely related, the system can not 
be called scientific. Let the theme have the required unity, and 
be, for instance. Light, and the schedule be the Microscope, the 
Eye, the Nature of Light, Color, Polarization, Beflection, Re- 
fraction, Mirrors, and we shall not attain a scientific system be- 
cause of our faulty grouping. The special purpose in hand will 
determine the number of facts to be presented, or determine 
whether a theme including many minor themes, or a minor 
theme forming a consistent whole, or any theme only so far de- 
pendent that the necessary adjuncts may be supposed to be 
known, shall be taken. Our superintendent may thus have a 
dozen minor themes throughout the year, or may give variety to 
his course by interspersing other exercises as vacations. The 
special purpose will also determine from what point of view the 
theme shall be considered, and consequently what principle of 
division shall be followed in classifying details. Thus leaves 
may be considered with regard to their structure, as made up of 
veins and cellular tissue, or with regard to veins alone, as net 
veined, parallel veined, and forked veined ; or with regard to 
shape, as oval, oblong, linear, etc. ; or with regard to margin, or 
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bases, or apices, and so on. But it is manifest that these princi- 
pies of division should not be intermixed or confounded. 
For instance, a school grammar classifies as follows : 

f Common. 



Nouns 



Classes 



Proper. 



Person. 
Qualities -{ Number. 



Gender. 

This evidently violates the canon. If the object sought was to 
give a synopsis of the chapter, it should have been — 

Common. 



Chapter X. 



Classes of Nouns 



■1 



Proper. 



f Person. 
Qualities of Nouns < Number. 

[ Gender. 



For from no other point of view can the major divisions be 
considered of equal value. In fact, it is preferable to make two 
distinct synopses, one for the class, and another for the accidents. 
These will illustrate the same point : 

fhighj^,^^^*'^^°« f level |?)^|"«- 

{^ ^ . ° ( Plateaux ] Plateaux. 

Continents ^and] ; Land{ 

^«^*^^^« I , r Hills I f Hills. 

^^^^ 1 Plains i^^^^^^JMount'ns. 

It is also clear that no method of division is allowable which 
will not include all possible particulars of the theme. Though, 
on the other hand, it is by no means necessary that all particu- 
lars should have their proper place assigned them. The number 
of details will vary as the occasion varies, and is limited only by 
the simple condition that the development of the theme be sym- 
metrical, avoiding alike excess in one direction and deficiency in 
another ; inasmuch as science includes all related facts, but val- 
iies some at a higher rate than others. Therefore it demands 
that all the necessary or cardinal facts be presented, while the 
accessory or merely confirmatory facts are to be employed only 
in accordance with the requirements of the time and place. If 
minor details are too freely employed, the attention will be dis- 
tracted from the main object. 

If enough has been said to show the proper basis of classifica- 
tion, the principles which underlie it may be thus summed up : 

1. The theme should be one. 

2. One principle of division at a time. 

3. Bach division to include all possible partictilars. 
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4. Particulars selected to be only those necessary for the pur- 
pose in hand. 

5. Main divisions to include subordinate. 

6. Particulars to be arranged in order of resemblance, near- 
ness, or importance. 

It does not follow from this that a formal division of each 
theme should be made on every occasion, but unless the division 
is made somewhere, if only in the mind of the teacher, there is 
great danger lest the development of the theme will be imper- 
fect, unsymmetrical, and confused. Still less does it follow that 
an abstract of the theme should be drawn out in black and white, 
but for pupils and teachers in general I think such a course emi- 
nently desirable. 

First, because such summing up presents the theme in all its 
parts at a glance. 

Secondly, because each point serves as a peg upon which the 
thoughts of teacher and pupil can hang. 

Thirdly, because it serves an admirable purpose in review. 

Fourthly, contrariwise, the teacher or pupil that makes ab- 
stracts the Ultima Thule, or the final aim of study, gets only the 
skeleton, and loses the flesh, marrow, blood, and nerves. 

This I have written because some charts of mine have been 
recently presented to the readers of the Monthly. I wish to 
state farther, if I may do so without offense, my method of using 
them. One sort including many facts I have prepared not to he 
committed, but to be used mainly for reference, as my table of 
chemistry. ' The others are to be used in committing the lesson. 
Sometimes the analysis is developed in presence of the class, 
during the recitation, and with the assistance of the pupils. TJiis 
is my usual method, and the one that I prefer. Of course, I ex- 
pect and encourage my pupils to do the work for themselves. 
When, however, the theme is somewhat complicated or obscurely 
presented in the text-book, I endeavor to analyze it before assign- 
ing it to the class for study. In the similar themes of geology 
or of chemistry I usually make out a classified list of topics 
which should be expected in each division. As, for example, in 
each of the elements : I. Nat. History. 11. Source and Prepara- 
tion. III. Physical Properties, etc., etc. 

My experience has been that these analyses and topics have 
been of great assistance to me in working up a subject. I always 
" get up " a new theme by the aid of my pencil. I also believe 
that my pupils have been profited by the use of the same means. 
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Singularly enough, I have found analyses not including more 
than three or four particulars, at times actually essential. 

S. A. N. 



THE EEMEDY. — III. 

What is the remedy for so much that is unsatisfactory in our 
country and town-schools ? I would say, less material drudgery j 
a wider scope for a teacher's best energies ; less complexity of 
duties ; ampler time for study and preparation at home and for 
discussion in the school-room ; that so, he may have spirit and 
opportunity left for a more thorough mental and moral training 
of the minds committed to his charge, for appeals to the inner 
seed of life in their conscience, to the innate principles folded 
and dormant in their hearts ; less dependence on external forms 
of discipline and on artificial codes of conventional morality ; 
less slavish submission to temporal, make-shift expediency, but 
a more direct and earnest aim at the future destiny of man in 
the life to come. 

In short, the whole range of education, from the primary up to 
the finishing course, should breathe that spirit of moral culture 
which I have heard so eloquently insisted upon as the "one 
thing needful " by one of the still shining lights of our profes- 
sional circle, one of the honored pioneers in the educational field, 
Mr. M. F. Cowdery. By example and precept, by his beautiful 
little book on moral culture, he has pointed the way.; he has 
taught how to make the primary department a veritable nursery 
of virtue by actual, living, earnest teaching, not formal, cold 
precepts ; he has shown how that culture should be carried on 
through all the departments of our schools, rising in comprehen- 
siveness of purpose and in power as we have to deal with more 
mature and better prepared minds. 

Then, indeed, may we hope to realize in our schools the glow- 
ing description which the dear old Greek Xenophon, in his de- 
lightful romance, the Cyropaedia,, gives of the way in which the 
yet undegenerated Persians were trained in their national schools 
from early childhood, through youth up to manhood — to hurl 
the javelin and $peak the truth : that is, to brace their physical 
and moral nature to manliness and to truthfulness in word and 
deed ; or, better still, we may hope, in time, to realize here in 
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this wonderful hemisphere of the "West, what the world saw once 
upon a time, and, perhaps, once only, years ago, far away on the 
romantic shores of the lake of Neufchatel or Yverdun, in Switz- 
erland, during the hest years of the apostle of true education, 
the venerated Pestalozzi. 

Then may we hope and expect to rear, as the future represen- 
tatives and protectors of this purified and disenthralled republic 
of America, citizens worthy of that grand future which beckons 
tjiem on — true men and true women ; true christians, not sham 
sectarians ; true patriots, not self-seeking and scheming politi- 
cians ; the lights and guides of the nation, not renegade senators 
and presidents. t. e. s. 



4 

PEACTICAL HINTS. 

1. Pshaw ! What's the use of being so particular to have every 
answer a complete and well-formed sentence? It doesn't pay. 
Ah ! does n't it? If you have not been in the habit of requiring 
such answers in recitation, just try it for a day ; and see if you are 
not surprised at the miserable work your pupils will make, in 
trying to express themselves completely. It is one of the best 
of language exercises, if the teacher is careful not to supply in 
the question a form in which the answer may be given. Bat, 
more than this, nothing serves so well to make an idea compre- 
hended and remembered, as the clear and intelligent enunciation 
of it. It does pay to require every answer to be a complete and 
well-formed sentence. 

2. "Miss S , are you not ready to go home?" "No, not 

quite. I am detained by these children." Miss S is sitting 

with her cloak and hat on, and, by the impatience in her manner, 
plainly confesses that the " tables are turned ", and that she is 
"kept in" by her scholars. If the scholars must be detained, 
she had better, by far, have kept herself busy until the law was 
satisfied, and not have betrayed the fact that she was punishing 
herself as well as them. Frequently teachers diminish their 
power by allowing personal convenience, or some other consid- 
eration, to interfere with the ordinary administration of the 
school. A teacher's power is lessened when the" rogues have 
occasion to give thanks, that an engagement does not leave time 
for their proper punishment, or that the timely entrance of a vis- 
itor puts an end to hostilities. 
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3. It 18 not best, by any means, to correct a mistake always 
" on the spot." There is often more good done to a pupil by the 
complete and connected statement of an error, than by the lame 
and assisted statement of the attempted truth. The great object 
is to elicit independent, consecutive, and well defined thought. 
After the statement is made, not in the midst of it, is the better 
time to call attention to an error. Neither is it well to tell a 
scholar his mistake, unless it is plainly beyond his own power to 
discover or correct it himself. It should be the province of edu- 
cation to give to the mind such a discipline that it may carry 
within itself a regulator, as it were, — a power to detect and rem- 
edy its own errors. 

4. One thing at a time. If you have called upon Mary to re- 
cite, and pretty soon see John out of order, either have Mary 
stop and wait until John is in order, or endure his annoyance 
until she is through reciting, and then attend to him. But on 
no account, even for a visitor, allow a scholar to recite unless 
you are able to give your whole attention to him. 

5. There are teachers who are in the habit of keeping scholars 
after school for some trifling offense, and dismissing them only 
when they " will promise not to do so any more." Promises, in 
regard to slight misdemeanors, should not, under any circum- 
stances, be exacted under compulsion. 

6. Some teachers are busily engaged during intermission in 
reading books or newspapers, or in embroidering or crocheting. 
Does it seem as if they were in earnest to do all the good they 
could ? Is there no point in the lesson to come that needs look- 
ing at ? Is there nothing about the room that ought to be seen 
to for the highest success of the school, and now rather than 
after the exercises begin ? 

7. What shall I do with that stubborn, indifferent boy? He 
seems determined to work right against me, and to receive as 
little good as possible. Is there not a pane of glass broken in 
your school-room ? Does not the drawer to your table need a 
knob, or the lock on the door need a screw, or a bench need re- 
pairing ? Call upon him, in your helplessness, to fix it, and de- 
pend upon him as much as you can. Let him do your copying 
and such work in your register as he can do. See what effect this 
will have. But do not call upon him at first, at least, to bring 
in wood, to take up ashes, or to sweep. b. o. v. 
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OUR COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 

I am only a beginner in the work of teaching, but even with 
my experience and observation, I have discovered many of the 
troubles and difficulties which country teachers encounter. I 
think that, as a class, they have a great deal to contend with, 
and that it is not at all surprising that there are so many of them 
poor teachers ; so many that take little or no interest in their 
work. I am inclined to the opinion that if those who are always 
finding fault with the teachers in our country schools, were shut 
up in a school-room with from twenty-five to fifty pupils of dif- 
ferent ages and dispositions, obliged to keep them all quiet, to 
hear recitations neither too long to suit one nor too short to 
please another, and so on to the end, they would have a lit- 
tle pity for country teachers. If they try to introduce anything 
which they think would be a benefit to the school, they very 
often meet with opposition on every hand. Their efforts to put 
into practice any new ideas obtained either at a teachers' institute, 
or from the Monthly j are often met with the charge that they are 
only trying to save labor for themselves, rather than improve the 
school. I am glad to say that all country districts are not thus 
inclined to fault-finding. 

I have written the above in response to the announcement in 

your April number that you desire contributions from country 

teachers. I hope I have used neither " glittering generalities " 

nor " high sounding phrase." I would like to hear more from 

the country teachers in different parts of the State. 

A Country Teacher. 



It is utterly impossible to account for the rich and blessed 
fruits of the teaching in some schools and the lamentable barren- 
ness of that in others, except upon the hypothesis that teaching 
is a science to be learned and an art to be acquired ; and that in 
the former case the schools are taught by competent professional 
teachers, while in the latter case the teachers are ignorant both 
of the science and art pertaining to their profession. Special 
preparation is as essential for the work of teaching as for any 
important and difficult human pursuit, and such preparation will 
do as much for the educator as a like preparation will do for the 
member of any other profession. JSTo man is born a teacher, any 
more than a lawyer or an engineer. — Newton Bateman. 



J 
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This number closes the first half of the current volume, and the marked 

favor with which the successive numbers have been received, is an encouraging 
assurance that the volume, so far, has met the expectations of our readers. 
We feel confident that a glance over the 236 pages, now issued, will show that 
oar subscribers have already received more than the worth of their money. 
Nevertheless, we shall continue to press forward to the attainment of higher 
success, only regretting that our limited space forbids the introduction of some 
important improvements which we have long had in mind. The truth is the 
cost of our enlarged issue is too great for our low subscription price. We 
need a thousand additional subscribers to justify the increased expense we are 
now incurring. Will not each July subscriber secure at least one new name 
to accompany his own ? Send in the subscriptions, good friends. 



■ We are glad to notice that several of the most eminent and successful 

educators of the country are now engaged as contributors to western educa- 
tional journals. President Edwards, of the 111. Normal University, is writing 
for the Indiana Teacher^ the Indiana School Journal^ and the Illinois School- 
nasteTj and we have an unfulfilled promise of an article for the Monthly. 
President Gregory, of the 111. Industrial University, is writing for the Illinois 
Teacher J and the Indiana Teacher ; Prof. D. N. Camp, of Connecticut, for the 
Missouri Journal oj Education; President Alden, of the New York' State 
Normal School, for the Indiana Teacher ; Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, of the Minn. 
State Normal School, for the Minnesota Tecusher^ and the Indiana School 
Journal ; and W. D. Henkle and W. H. Venable, of Ohio, for the Indiana 
Teacher. The Ohio Educational Monthly is specially favored, its requisi- 
tions for contributions being honored by such writers as Dr. John S. Hart, of 
New Jersey, Prof. Henry N. Day, of Connecticut, Dr. M. L. Holbrook, of New 
York, Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, of Minnesota, and Hon. E. D. Mansfield, Pres. I. 
W. Andrews, T. W. Harvey, W. H. Venable, W. D. Henkle, John Hancock, S. 
A. Norton, T. E. Suliot, W. H. Young, and several other leading educators of 
Ohio. The writing of a good article for an educational journal is one of the 
best services which a teacher can render the cause of education. 



There are two opposite practices in our schools respecting the memo- 
rizing of arithmetical rules. The one discards rules altogether, except such 
as the pupils may be led to form for themselves, and these are not memorized. 
The other requires the author's rule to be thoroughly committed to memory as 
an introduction to the process. In our judgment, these two practices are both 
qualifiedly right and both wrong. Let us explain. The first thing is to con- 
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duct the pupil through the process without reference to the rule. When he is 
familiar with each step of the process, the pupil should be required to gener- 
alize it, that is, to state the successive steps in words. This is the pupil's rule. 
The third and final step is for the pupil to compare his own rule with his 
authors or teacher's, and then to commit the better of the two thoroughly and 
accurately to memory. The second step should not be omitted. A little prac- 
tice will enable the pupil to deduce a rule from a process and to state the same 
very intelligently. The exercise is a capital drill. It, moreover, prepares the 
pupil to understand the author's rule and to appreciate its clearness and con- 
ciseness. The first practice, above alluded to, is right in teaching first the 
process and then its generalization ; it is wrong in omitting the memorizing of 
the best possible statement of this generalization. The second practice is 
right in requiring the rule .to be memorized, but it is wrong in making this in- 
troductory to the process, and also in omitting the generalization of the process 
by the pupil. The true maxims are, Processes before rules ; Rules through 
processes. 



The experiment of reducing the length of school sessions to four hours 

daily has been tried in Germany, and the results are said to be. very satisfac- 
tory. The pupils show an eagerness and a vigor in the single daily session, 
which were never known when they attended school two sessions each day. It 
is stated that the schools which are in session but four hours, are making 
greater progress than those which are in session six hours. The same experi- 
ment has been tried in some of the towns of this State, and with similar re- 
sults. Several towns which are deficient in school accommodations, have 
sought relief by dividing the primary schools into two sections, and permitting 
one section to attend scliool in the forenoon, and the other in the afternoon. . 
They report that each section has made quite as good, if not better, progress 
than was secured by attending two sessions. The fact is, that four hours of 
study and confinement are as much as should be required of children under 
ten years of age. 



There is one recommendation in Dr. Hart's excellent paper on the 

teaching of English grammar, which we can not indorse. We refer to the 
early age at which he would have pupils begin the study. We would put gram- 
mar considerably later in the school course, and for the reason that it is not a 
child's study. Its mastery requires a strength and maturity of the reflective 
and reasoning powers which children do not possess. It is true that some of 
the simpler elements of grammar may be taught orally to young pupils, but 
any attempt to pursue the subject systematically soon takes them beyond their 
depth. Instead of putting a grammar book into the hands of pupils who have 
completed primary geography, compound numbers, and the third reader, as 
suggested by Dr. Hart, we would place the beginning of the study at least two 
years later. Oral instruction may begin earlier, but we would much prefer 
practical drills in the use of language to instruction in technical grammar. 
We speak somewhat positively on this point, since we believe that much of the 
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existing dissatisfaction with the results of grammatical instruction, is due to 
the fact that such instruction is attempted too early. Our best grammar 
school teachers complain that even their first classes are not competent to 
master the ordinary grammatical text-books. It is true that the admirable 
oral initiation, sketched by our contributor, would do much to lessen this diffi- 
culty, but the fact remains that the young pupil's capability is not equal to the 
logical requirements of the study. Moreover, the early introduction of techni- 
cal grammar is sure to crowd out composition, which is of more practical im- 
portance. A pupil should be able to write an intelligent, well expressed, neatly 
written letter, before he attempts to fathom the mysteries of grammatical 
technics, and this can only be attained by devoting much time to composition. 
Our conviction is strong that the common text-books on geography and arith- 
metic should be well completed, before the study of grammar as a science is 
seriously undertaken. 

We sometimes receive very discouraging accounts of the condition of 

our country schools. Improved methods of teaching are still unknown in 
many localities. The pupils read four times a day, " a verse each and round 
the class " ; young tyros climb down and up the ABC ladder with many a 
tumble, as of old ; questions are asked from the book and the answers are said 
off parrot fashion ; the books used are both ancient and modern, and represent 
a wonderful variety; slates and pencils are used by the older pupils and only 
for ciphering ; maps and charts are unknown ; and, to sum up the whole, the 
school is still let to the lowest bidder. In other localities the teachers are try- 

• 

ing to introduce better methods, but their "new-fangled notions" are the terror 
of school directors and patrons, and the slightest increase in teachers' wages 
brings down anathemas upon the county institute. -From many other town- 
ships we hear of better things. Good teachers are at a premium, and im- 
proved methods of instruction are welcomed. After all, the world is moving, 
the light is spreading, and progress is triumphing over her foes. 



— —It is frequently asserted that there is a decline in the manners of the 
young — that there is more dress than formerly, but less civility ; more " airs *' 
but less courtesy. A New York paper traces this decadence to the influence 
of the public schools, and charges that there is no feature of their manage- 
ment more deficient than that which manifests itself in the ill manners of the 
pupils. This charge does not surprise us, for what defect or wrong in society 
is not traced by certain writers to the schools? Then, too, how rapidly every 
thing is deteriorating ! What a decline there is in health, thought, manners, 
morals, virtue, and industry ! Nothing is what it used to be I Whether there 
18 a decadence in manners we can not say — our observation is not sufficiently 
Wide — but it is evident that there is no lack of ill manners, and there are sev- 
eral prolific sources of this evil to be found outside of our schools. Our teach* 
®f8 certainly have a sufficiently heavy contract in correcting rudeness and ill- 
breeding, without engaging in their manufacture, and it is possible that many 
are culpable for a neglect of this important duty. Our public schools should 
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asBiduouslj caltivate habits of civil and courteous behavior, and this must be 
done both by precept and example, in season and out of season. Such train- 
ing is as important as instruction in arithmetic or English grammar. More- 
over, the manners of a school should never be graded down to the average pupil, 
but up to the teacher's standard and example. Good manners should never be 
one of the teacher's personal wants. 



THE EDUCATIONAL QUESTION. 

The question which Mr. Mansfield discusses in this number, is truly the 
** living controversy" in education. Our school and college courses of study 
are greatly over-crowded, and, as a result, they can only be mastered super- 
ficially. What is the practical remedy? Evidently, an exclusion of a part 
of the studies, or a lengthening of the course. The former plan is the more 
popular. But what branches shall be excluded? Here's the rub! The ex- 
treme anti-classical party would exclude Latin and Greek. Mr. Mansfield 
would exclude the modern sciences from the high schools and colleges, and 
provide for their study in amply endowed universities. He would make the 
regular college course what it was fifty years ago, and let the university meet 
the entire demand for scientific as well as professional training. 

Is this plan feasible ? Are we likely to have universities enough to supply 
the people with all the scientific instruction needed ? More fundamentally, is 
the old college course the best possible standard of a general education ? We 
can answer neither of these questions aflSrmatively. On the contrary, we be- 
lieve that the physical sciences constitute an indispensable element of a gen- 
eral education — as indispensable for discipline as for information. The prime 
function of education is to teach man how to ascertain truth. This is the 
great intellectual need. But truth is chiefly ascertained by observation and 
reasoning, and these mental processes, as Mill admits, are carried to their 
highest perfection in the physical sciences. The habit of scientific thought is 
an essential factor of a good education. For these and other reasons, the 
modern sciences can not be excluded from the standard educational course. 
This much is settled. It is too late to talk about going back to the college 
course of fifty years ago. The new standard education embraces the physical 
sciences as one of its essential elements. They are to go hand in hand with 
the classics and mathematics. 

But where, then, is the remedy for the over-crowding of our courses of 
study ? The tendency of our American colleges points to the true answer. 
The classical course is to be lengthened and narrowed by letting Greek /oWow 
Latin. The admission of the physical sciences into the course does not leave 
room for the simultaneous study of two languages. The improvements now 
made in the teaching of languages certainly make it possible to master Latin 
in four years and Greek subsequently in three. The scientific element of the 
course must be limited to the elements of pure science, and these must be 
taught not superficially but thoroughly, and with leading reference to the 
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proper discipline of the mental powers. The numerous applications of science 
to art and business must be excluded from the regular course. Surveying, 
engineering, bookkeeping, mining, agriculture, practical mechanics, military 
tactics, etc., must certainly be left for the professional and polytechnic schools 
and the university. The attempt to crowd every useful application of science 
into our school courses is folly, and the hue and cry raised because it is not 
done, is senseless clamor. The university must relieve the high school and the 
college from this burden which they are unable to carry. So far we agree with 
our able contributor. But the settlement of the great educational controversy 
is found only in part in the university, though competent to teach every thing, up 
or down, right end foremost or wrong end foremost There must also be a better 
selection and a wiser adjustment of the studies taught in the high school and 
the college, and to this we are coming. We are certainly past the exclusion 
of either the classics or the mathematics or the physical sciences from the 
standard education. The question is now largely one of adjustment and 
method. 

It is not often that we feel obliged to dissent from the views expressed by our 
contributors, but occasionally the interests of education seem to call for a 
statement of our own position. This we try to do, neither dogmatically nor in 
the spirit of controversy, but solely with a view of promoting true progress and 
improvement in education. The above views are submitted for this purpose 
and in this spirit. We, of course, heartily indorse what is said respecting the 
inability of our slimly equipped colleges to teach everything, and we admit 
that their attempt, in some cases, to play the part of universities is ridiculous 
enough. Let us have the university proper to supplement and relieve our 
present edacational institutions. 



THE COEDUCATION OF THE SEXES. 

The coeducation of the sexes has become one of the live questions, and the 
arguments ^0 and con are numerous and various. One of the arguments against 
coeducation is based on the difference between the male and the female mind. 
It is affirmed that the minds of men and women differ, and it is inferred, that 
this difference necessarily demands a difference of education. Is this infer- 
ence a necessary consequence of the fact affirmed ? Let us see. The physi- 
cal organization of the two sexes is diverse. Does it follow that they require 
a diversity of food ? Boys and girls sit at the same table, eat the same kinds 
of food, and breathe the same air, and their bodies are equally well nourished 
and strengthened. The mere fact of mental diversity- no more necessitates a di- 
versity of education, than physical diversity necessitates a diversity of food and 
air. What must be shown is, that the mental difference of the two sexes is 
such as to necessitate a difference of education, and this necessity must be 
proved ; it can not be inferred. It is not axiomatic. The fact that there is 
sex in the mind does not necessitate sex in courses of study and instruction. 

Equally defective is the argument against coeducation based on diversity of 
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pursuit and mission. It is affirmed that the sphere of action of men and 
women as classes is diverse, and it is inferred that they consequently require a 
different preparation and hence a different education. Are these inferences 
necessary consequences ? "Why may not diverse minds derive a diversity of 
preparation from the same course of education ? Almost every family is an 
illustration of the fact, that different persons receive differei^t influences and 
advantages from the same surroundings and circumstances. The oak and the 
elm grow in the same soil The same is true in education. The two sexes 
derive a diversity of preparation from a like course of study, each eliminating 
and appropriating according to its own law and its own life's needs and duties. 
This argument is eminently absurd when applied to elementary and general 
education. The fact that a boy is to do a man's work in life and a girl a 
woman's work hardly proves that they should not study arithmetic, geography? 
and geometry together. When applied to special or professional education, 
the argument may have weight Moreover, the difference in man's and 
woman's sphere of action may require a difference of education, but this is 
precisely the fact to be established. 

The argument against coeducation based on the difference in the physical 
strength and endurance of men and women is more logical If it be a fact 
that women, as a class, have not the necessary physical stamina to endure a 
course of education as thorough and extensive as men, then it follows that 
women, as a class, must receive an education less thorough and extensive 
than men, as a class, are capable of receiving. But it does not follow that 
the edvcation of women should be less thorough than that which men are re- 
ceiving ; nor does it follow that women who are physically capable of compe- 
ting with men in the highest culture, should be denied the privilege. But 
where is the average limit of woman's physical capacity in education ? So far 
as our common schools, high schools, academies, and normal schools are con- 
cerned, this limit has not been ascertained. In these grades of study she does 
her work as easily as her brother, and equally well, though not in precisely 
like manner. If her inferior physical strength practically limits her educa- 
tional progress, such limitation must be found in the college or university 
course, and this fact can only be settled by experience. It does not fall within 
the scope of logic. 

It will be noticed that we do not deny the facts which form the premises of 
this triple argument against the coeducation of the sexes. We admit that the 
intellectual, moral, and physical natures of men and women are not precisely 
identical, and this difference may be sufficiently marked to justify some diver- 
sity in their higher education. While we would give a daughter an education 
every whit as thorough and complete as a son, we are not sure that we would 
have their education in every respect precisely the same. The diversity would 
not, however, be sufficiently great to necessitate their attending separate 
schools. Whether all our colleges and professional schools should be opened 
to men and women alike, we are not prepared to decide. We would like to 
see enough of them so opened to afford the women of the country the highest 
educational advantages ; and yet could our word do it, we would, in addition 
to the Oberlins for both aezes, endow Harvards, Yaled, Coraeik, and Hiehigan 
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Universities for womeD. We feel sure that such institutious would be a greater 
good than the coedncation of the sexes in the present Harvards and Yales. 

We intended to notice the logic of several of the current arguments in favor 
of coeducation, but a want of space forbids. Suffice it to say, that the non- 
sequiiurs are not all on one side. The logic that can jump from the fact that 
bojs and girls are brought up together in the family, to the conclusion that the 
sexes should be similarly associated in boarding schools, will not pay punctur- 
ing. It is sufficient to say that there is not a higher institution in the country 
that adopts or can adopt the unrestricted freedom and social community of the 
family. This sort of talk is, however, a good deal better than the clap-trap 
which denounces colleges for men as ''relics of barbarism." Such a perform- 
ance requires neither brains nor sense. 

The truth is the universal coeducation of the sexes is, to some extent, at 
least, a question of moral elevation and enlightenment There are evident 
advantages in bringing together young men and women of high moral charc- 
ter and refinement in the same institution, and even under the same roof, but 
such an arrangement would hardly do in Peru or Mexico, since the essential 
condition would be wanting. We are not sure that it would work well in all 
the institutions of this country. The arrangement requires an all controlling 
and vitalizing moral and christian influence, and where this is wanting coedu- 
cation, involving co-boarding, is a doubtful good — at least, there are two sides 
to the question. 



THE TOWNSHIP SYSTEM. 

The educational journals of Massachusetts and Wisconsin each announce 
\he abolition of the district* system in their respective States, and the adop- 
tion of the town* system. Each town now constitutes a single school district, 
with sub-divisions for the location of the several schools which are under the 
exclusive control and direction of the town board of education. By this wise 
action each of these States has removed one of the most serious obstacles in 
the way of the progress of its country schools. 

The MassachusetUi Teacher thus refers to the change in that State after a 
trial of the district system for nearly seventy years : 

"For many years, the struggle between the town system and the district system 
has beeu carried on with earnestness and, in not a few towns, with mnoh bitterness of 
controversy. With hardly an exception, the larger towns long since abandoned the 
district system, and consequently are now enjoying the advantage afforded by good 
school-houses, good teachers, and well organized and graded schools; while the 
■mailer towns, which for the most part hare clung to the district system with re- 
markable tenacity, have, with some exceptions, made comparatively little progress in 
ichoel affairs." 

''We rejoice that the system, which has^so long been a serious hindrance to educa- 
tional improvement in the smaller towns of the State, is now among the things that 
were ; and we firmly believe that this change in the administration of school affairs 
Will speedily accomplish results so satisfactory that ail friends of education will 

*Thd " districts " and " towns " of these States correspond respectively to the wb^UtricU and 
tomnaMpM in Ohio.— Ed, 
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gladly recognize them, and will oonfess that, in this case at least, the new is better 
than the old. * Better school-houses, better teachers, better schools,' will now be the 
demand in all parts of the Commonwealth, and the demand is sure to be liberally 
answered." 

We learn from the Teacher that the district system was abolished by the 
almost unanimous "voice of the Legislature — only nine votes having been cast 
in its favor. This is conclusive evidence of the comparative merits of the two 
systems, as tested by actual experience. 

When will Ohio remove the sub-district feature of her school system, the 
great obstruction to the progress of her township schools ? The arguments in 
favor of the township system are not only convincing, but they are unanswer- 
able, and, what is better, they are backed by the undoubted success of the sys- 
tem wherever it has been tried. These arguments have been exhaustively and 
repeatedly presented in the school reports of Ohio, Massachusetts, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and other States, and, in several instances, they have already 
ripened into beneficent statutes. When shall we see this result in Ohio ? 

The improvement of our township schools is seriously retarded by a compli- 
cated system of official control. The school interests of each township are, on 
an average, committed to the direction of iweniy-Jive school directors, acting 
^ in the capacity of eight sub-district boards, and a township board. If " too 
many cooks spoil the broth ", the educational soup furnished our country youth, 
must be an unpalatable and innutritions article ! We are more and more con- 
vinced of the imperative necessity of abolishing our present cumbrous system, 
and placing the schools under the sole direction of the township board. As 
much as county supervision would do for our schools — and its influence would 
certainly be potent — we believe that the township system would not accomplish 
much less. Between county supervision loithout the township system, and the 
township system tciihout county supervision, it is not easy to decide, especiallj 
if each is to be a permanent arrangement. The schools need both and mast 
have both, and neither is in the way of the other. 

Other States are marching forward. Let Ohio fall into line ! 



ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE CLEVELAND MEETING. 

We are requested to announce that the following railway companies will re- 
turn free members of the Ohio Teachers' Association in attendance at the 
meeting to be held at Cleveland, July 6, 7, and 8 : 

1. Erie Railway Company, which operates the Atlantic and Great Western. 

2. Lake Shore Railway Co., Lessee Cleveland and Toledo, and J. & F. B. 
Roads. 

.S. Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis Railway Co. 

4. Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis Railway Co. 

The Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago, and the Cleveland & Pittsburgh 
Companies have declined, — as usual. Other companies have not been heard 
from as late as May 12th. 

We are also authorized to say that the ladies attending the meeting will be 

entertained free by the citizens, and that the hotels have reduced their rates as 

follows: Kennard to $3.00; Weddell to $2.50; American, Forest City, City 

Hotel, and Reibel each to $1.50 a day. 
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— Hon. John A. Norbis entered upon his duties as PeDsion Agent on the 20th 
of May. He has tendered his resignation as School Commissioner to the Gorernor, 
bnt the change in the office will prohahly not oocar before June 11th. 

Rev. E. H. Faibchild, for many years principal of the Preparatory Depart- 
ment of Oberlin College, has accepted the presidency of Berea College, Berea, Ey. 
Troops of friends gave him a warm farewell on the occasion of his departure, and he 
has gone to his new post, laden with valuable presents and benedictions. 

The board of education of Greene township, Clinton county, Ohio, has adopted 

a rule that no teacher shall be employed, who will not agree to attend the regular 
township teachers' meetings, held under the supervision and direction of the acting 
manager of schools. This looks like progress. 

The Governor has appointed Dr. J. S. Newberry, of Cleveland, as Chief Geol- 
ogist, and Prof. E. B. Andrews, of Marietta College, Prof. Edward Orton, of Antiooh 
College, and John H. Klippart, Secretary of State Board of Agriculture, as Assist- 
ant Geologists. These are excellent appointments. They are an assurance that the 
geological survey of the State, now provided for by law, will be conducted with emi- 
nent ability and success. 

The State Board of Exaininers will hold a meeting for the examination of ap- 
plicants for a State Certificate, at Cleveland, on Thursday and Friday, July 8th and 
9th, 1869. The conditions and requirements are the same as those annonnoed last 
year. (See June Monthlt, 1868.) For further information address Capt. Wm. 
Mitchell, Seo'y of the Board, Columbus, Ohio. It is hoped that a large number of 
teachers may present themselves for examination. 

Amono the legislative acts for which the late General Assembly deserves 



special credit, is the provision for a Geological Survey of the State ; the establish- 
ment of a Reform School for Girls at White Sulphur Springs ; the appropriations to 
erect suitable buildings for the Institution for the Blind and the Central Lunatic 
Asylum, and its liberal appropriations for the support of all our benevolent institu- 
tions. It failed to locate the proposed Agricultural College, and it is evident from 
the discussions that a majority of the members have very little confidence in the 
enterprise, and would be glad to see the " elephant ", as the college is facetiously 
called, back in Uncle Sam's pasture. The failure to pass the county school super- 
vision bill was not due to any hostility to our school system, and had other school 
legislation been asked for, more favorable action might have been secured. 

— The teachers in our graded schools and colleges are now closing up their 
year's work, and rejoicing in the near approach of the summer vacation with its rest 
and recuperative pastimes. We wish all a happy vacation, and, to this end, beg 
leave to suggest that one of the closing duties of the year's work is a renewal of 
subscription to the Monthly 1 This will increase both your enjoyment and improve- 
ment. Do not wait until vacation is over and your purse is empty. The July num- 
ber will be issued about the 2dth of June, and, according to our custom, will be sent 
only to those July subscribers who invite it to continue its visits. We hope that the 
thousand or more subscriptions ending with this number, may be renewed at once. 
Let every graded school send on its club. We can still supply back numbers from 
January — the beginning of the volume. 

18 
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National Associations. — The next annual meeting of the National Associations 
"will be held at Trenton, New Jersey, as follows : National Superintendents' Associa- 
tion, J. W. Bulkley, President, on Monday, August 15th ; National Normal Asso- 
ciation, M. A. Newell, President, on Tuesday, August 16th ; and National Teachers' 
Association, Dr. L. Van Bokkelen, President, August 17th, 18th, 19th, and 20tbi 
Arrangements are making for the liberal entertainment of the members at much re- 
duced rates, and for reduced fare over the more important railroads. The officers of 
the several Associations promise an attractive and interesting programme. In a 
word, it is intended to make this the largest and most important educational gather- 
ing yet held in this country. 

Cincinnati. — The superintendent and principals of the public schools have recently 
revised the course of study in respect to reading, spelling, and definitions. The 
amount of ground gone over in the reading books is to be reduced about one-fourth, 
and spelling is to be connected with reading and composition, and the latter taught 
dififerently. The pupils are to write about things with which they are familiar, and 
their compositions are to be copied in books, and preserved for the inspection of tms- 
trees and patrons. The report will doubtless be approved by the committee on coarse 

of study, and adopted by the School Board. The Principals' Association has 

petitioned the Board of Education for an increase in the salaries paid principals, first 
male and first female assistants, and teachers just entering the schools. The petition 
ably presents the claims of the teachers, and is backed by a tabular statement show- 
ing that the average salaries paid male teachers in Cincinnati, is considerably less 
than that paid in eleven other cities named — by averaging we find the difference to 
be about $440. The petition was referred to the committee on salaries with instnie- 
tions to report favorably if the funds available for next year will warrant such ac- 
tion. Mr. Clarke, principal of the Eighth District School, lately subdued an in- 
subordination in his school by a liberal application of the rattan. The affair has 
quite crowded the Cuban insurrection out of the Cincinnati papers. The local tras- 
tees, after a fiiU examination, sustained Mr. Clarke, and their decision has been ap- 
proved by the Board's committee on discipline, to whom the case was appealed by 
the prosecution. One member dissented from the decision of the committee. With- 
out passing judgment on this particular case, we desire to say that it is sometimes 
necessary to subdue resistance to rightful authority by force. The rod or the bayo- 
net may be not only a proper but the only remedy for a rebellion. Geo. C. Wool- 
lard succeeds Mr. Morgan as principal of the Ninth District School, and J. H. 
Laycock, of Clermont county, is first assistant. 

Massillon. — The large number of our citizens who were present at the school ex- 
aminations during last week, concur in expressing their sincere gratification at the 
complete success which marked them all — from the primaries to the high school. 
Especially was a large crowded hall of our citizens gratified at the proficiency which 
the high-school classes manifested in various branches of education. Everything 
connected with it passed off most pleasantly. There appeared to be a unity of feel- 
ing and action in all that transpired — no jarring or collision whatever. Prof. Kim- 
ball has once more given evidence of his ability to instruct and manage a school and 
no doubt every friend of education in this vicinity is sincerely gratified with his 
success, aided, as he is, by such an efficient corps of teachers. The interesting exer- 
cises were concluded with very appropriate speeches by Prof. Kimball, James Harsh, 
Esq., of Findlay, Wm. C. Earl, of Toledo, and Hon. Qeorge Harsh, who in his very 
appropriate valedictory as school director, stated that he had served in that capacity 
for the last eighteen years — an unmistakable evidence pf his efficiency. — McutiUon 
Independent, 
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OoLUHBUS.-^Mr. Joseph Sullivant haa volantarily retired from the offioe of 80I1OOI 
director in this oity/ having faithfally served the public in that capacity for thirty- 
one years. On the occasion of his retirement from office, he delivered an address in the 
High School Hall, in which he gave a very interesting history of the schools from 
their organization to the present time. The growth and progress of the system have 
been very great, and to Mr. Sallivant, more than to any other person, is this prosper- 
ity due. He has been a most earnest friend of the High School, and has successfully 
resisted all efforts to cripple or pervert it. Resolutions were passed by the teachers 
highly but justly complimenting Mr. Sullivant for his efficient services as a member 
of the board of education, requesting a copy of his address for publication,* and 
soliciting the favor of placing his bust, at their own expense, in the High School 
Hall. The work has already been executed by a competent artist, and is much ad- 
mired. 

CuHHiNBYiLLB. — The pubHo schools of this town have this year enrolled 580 pupilS) 
with an average attendance of 94 per cent. The present building is overcrowded, 
and a new house, of sufficient capacity to accommodate from 700 to 800 scholars) will 
be erected this summer. Twelve teachers are employed with M. S. Turrill as prin- 
cipal, and the same course of study, classification, and grading is used as in the Oin- 
cinnati schools. A normal department is connected with the school, and in it sev- 
eral are every year prepared for successful teaching. The district has a large pbpu^ 
lation in proportion to its wealth, and, as a consequence, the board is unable to pay 
u high wages as some of the adjacent towns, and, hence, the schools have frequently 
soffered from the loss of their best teachers. Last fall an adjoining district offered 
one of the lady teachers a salary of $20 per month in advance of what she was re- 
ceiTing, and more recently she had a similar offer from Dayton, but she declined 
both offers on the ground that it was her duty to fulfill her engagements at Gummins- 
Tille. The result is, that the board has voluntarily increased her salary and that of 
several other teachers who have faithfully stood at their post. 

CiBCLKYiLLE. — The Democrat speaks in high terms of the progress of the schools, 
and thinks that Supt. Smart fully understands his business. The number of pupils 
enrolled the winter term was 1,002 ; the average daily attendance, 872 ; the average 
daily absence, 25 : and the per cent, of attendance, 97 — high school, 99 ) common 
sohools, 95. Both the enrollment and the attendance are better than ever before, 
but the high per cent, of attendance is largely due to the ** ninety per cent, rule **, 
which excuses pupils whose standing is 90 per cent., from test examinations for pro- 
motion, with the further premium of a monthly holiday. There were but three 
cases of truancy in the entire term, and the absence was almost wholly due to sick- 
ness. The Circleville schoolsj)nce stood in the very front rank, and we are glad to 
see them moving toward their old position. They now employ seventeen teachers. 

Alliance. — The public schools are under the supervision of W. H. Dressier, and 
are in good condition. The per cent, of attendance for the past eight months was 
91 ; the entire number of different pupils who received instruction, 710 j and the 
daily average number belonging, 516. The school facilities are not as good as the 
sohools — a fact which speaks well for the teachers, but not so well for the board, 
though some allowance is to be made on account of the rapid growth of the town, 
making it difficult to keep improvements fully abreast. 

Ibonton. — The public schools have an enrollment this term of 1,400 pupils with 
18 teachers, and are in a very satisfactory condition. The course of study in the 
high school requires four years for its completion, and embraces in mathematics, 
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algebra, geometry, plane trigonometry, and enrreying; in natural science, physiol- 
ogy, botany, nataral philosopby, chemistry, geology, and astronomy ; in langaage, 
Latin, Greek, French, and German — all bat Latin being electire ; and in addition, 
English history, ancient history, rhetoric, Kame's Criticism, political economy, 
mental and moral philosophy, and the Gonstitntion of the United States. Begnlar 
courses of lectures are giyen by Supt. Hirst and Br. N. K. Moxley, the latter on 
physiology. The school has a fine chemical and philosophical apparatus and a good 
library. The pupils sustain two literary societies. The senior class this year num- 
bers eleven. We regret the necessity of declining an invitation to be present on the 
occasion of their graduation. 

Van Wert. — The whole number of pupils enrolled in the schools during the month 
ending May 7th, was 557 ; average daily attendance, 486 ; average daily absence, 
34; per cent, of attendance, 94; number of pupils tardy, 28 ; number neither absent 
nor tardy for the term, 152 — all of which is a good record. The schools are in charge 
of Geo. B. Lane. — The Van Wert County Teachers' Institute meets at Van Wert the 
week beginning June 7th. 

Tiffin. — The teachers have appropriated one-half of one per cent, of their sala- 
ries and the school board an equal amount for a Teachers* Library. This will give 

about $80 a year. There is also a small fund, for general library purposes. The 

schools are well directed, and are making steady progress. The teachers are specially 
pleased with their success in teaching map-drawing. Miss Helen M. Freeman, of 
Binghamton, N. Y., has taken charge of the High School, succeeding Miss Prosens, 
who resigned sometime since on account of ill health. She was a very successfal 
teacher. 

Gallipolis. — Supt. Caldwell is doing an excellent work, and he is heartily sus- 
tained by an earnest corps of teachers and a liberal and enterprising board. He has 
made himself felt throughout the county. Few counties in the State are making 
more encouraging progress in school affairs than Gallia. 

Greenfield. — The public schools were closed the last of March, the school funds 
being exhausted in the payment of teachers and the purchase of a suitable building 
for the primary grades. The schools will be opened at the beginning of the next 
school year, under more favorable auspices. A new course of study, covering a 
period of eleven years, has been adopted and published, and everything is ready for 
systematic and thorough work. The whole number of pupils enrolled this year was 
494, with eleven teachers. 

, Mt. Auburn Toung Ladies* Institute. — We recently had the pleasure of a brief 
visit to this well-known institution. It is " beautiful for situation ", presenting a 
delightful prospect, and happily combining the advantages of city and country. The 
school-rooms are well arranged and neatly furnished, and the boarding hall is a 
model of taste and comfort. The faculty is composed of experienced and liberally 
educated teachers, and the coi^se of instruction will compare favorably with that of 
the most thorough institutions of its class in the country. Prof. Norton took us into 
his chemical laboratory, and initiated us into the secrets of the ** Spectrum Analy- 
sis." We were shown the analysis of «everal of the rarer metals, including the two 
last discovered. Prof. Norton is one of the most skillful experimenters in the West, 
and we know of no man that can get so many illustrations from a few pieces of sim- 
ple apparatus. His synopses of the different sciences are also very exhaustive and 
accurate — as the " Synopsis of Lessons in Botany ** included in this number as an 
*' Extra", bears witness. 
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Wi eall attention to the card of Prof. Welch's Gymnastic Normal Institate, 

located at West Brattleboro, Vt. Prof. Welch is a teacher of gymnastics at Yale and 
Dartmouth Colleges, and at the Wesleyan University, Middletown, Gt. He is strongly 
recommended by Dr. Dio Lewis, and Dr. Holbrook. 



TEACHERS' INSTITUTES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

The following persons will make engagements as Institute Instructors in July and 
August : 

Prof. A. Schuyler, Berea, 0. — Arithmetic, English Grammar, and Geography. 

Prof. W. G. Williams, Delaware, 0. — English Grammar. 

Supt. W. D. Henkle, Salem, 0. — Will attend two or three Institutes. 

Supt. W. E. Crosby, Lima, 0. — Elementary Instruction and Theory and Practice. 

Supt. Geo. S. Ormsby, Xenia, 0. — Geography, Reading, etc, 

Supt. Jno. C. Kinney, Morrow, 0. — Elocution, English Grammar, etc. 

Supt. Wm. Richardson, Piqua, 0. — Arithmetic, English Grammar, etc. 

Prof. T. E. Suliot, Kent, 0. — Theory and Practice, with Class Drills. 

Prof. L. S. Thompson, Sandusky, 0. — Penmanship and Map Drawing. 

H. U. Johnson, Prin. Normal Institute, Orwell, 0. — Geography and Eng. Grammar. 

Wm. P. Clark, Medina, 0. — Common Branches and Theory and Practice. 

Supt. S. G. Barnard, Medina, 0. — Common Branches and Theory and Practice. 

Prof. S. R. Thompson, Guyandotte, Cabell Co., W. Va. — Methods and Principles 
of Teaching. 

Geo. C. Woollard, Cincinnati (Corryville), 0. — Primary Instruction based on Pes- 
talozzian Principles. 

Mrs. J. H. Jones, Cincinnati, (Box 167, Newport, Ky.) — Primary Instruction, in- 
cluding Object Teaching, Phonic Reading, etc. 

U. T. Curran, Cincinnati, 0. — Common Branches and Theory and Practice. 

Robert P. Shaw, Bellefontaine, 0. — Elocution. 

Prof. M. C Stevens, Salem, 0. — Mathematics and Theory and Practice. 

Supt. Geo. W. Walker, Newark, 0. — in August. 

Supt. H. A. Thompson, Troy, 0. — Arithmetic. 

We are also requested to announce that Peter Eeam and John Wickleborough, of 
the Cincinnati Schools, will teach Map Drawing; J. W. Van Sickle, Cheshire, Gallia 
Co., 0., Physical Geography ; and David W. DeLay, Ewington, Gallia Co., 0., Read- 
ing and Elocution. 

W. H. Venable, Cincinnati (381 Ninth St.), has prepared three or four lectures on 
educational and literary topics, which he will engage to deliver at teachers' gather- 
ings in Ohio or Indiana. 

Prof. S. R. Thompson (named above) has had considerable experience as an insti- 
tute instructor in Pennsylvania, and is highly commended. He is principal of one 
of the State Normal Schools of West Virginia. 

We have not heard from Messrs. Andrews, Tappan, Hancock, DeWolf, Cowdery, 
Stevenson, but we hope they may each be able to do some institute work. Mr. Har- 
vey's time is already engaged, and Capt. Mitchell has several engagements. 

Coshocton County. — The first teachers' institute conducted in this county for 
many years, was held at West Bedford the last week of April. About fifty teachers 
were present. The instruction of the first three days was given by Pros. Tappan, of 
Kenyon College, who also gave two evening addresses. His services gave great sat- 
isfaction. The writer was present Thurs^y P.M. and Friday, giving four lessons 
and two evening addresses. Dr. Link, principal of West Bedford Academy, gave 
two lectures, which were well received. Considerable time each day of the session 
was devoted to the discussion of questions on theory and practice, and we were much 
pleased with the freedom and spirit with which the members participated. The ex- 
ercises awakened a very great interest in the community. 
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Sandusky County. — We learn that the teachers' institute held at Fremont the 
first week of April was very saocessful. The instraotors were Prof. A. Schuyler, of 
Berea, Supt. Stevenson, of Norwalk, and Supt. Ross, of Fremont, — each of whom 
gave an evening lecture. The exercises closed with an examination, at which forty 
applicants for certificates were examined. 

Hamilton County. — The county teachers' association met at Curran & Euhn's 
Academy on Saturday, May 8th. The attendance was somewhat smaller than usual, 
owing to imperfect announcement, but a large number of the earnest teachers of the 
oounty were present. We had the pleasure of '' dropping in " for a few minutes. 
The association is doing a great work for the schools outside of the city. It is pro* 
posed to hold a two weeks' institute at Glendale in August, with Messrs. Hancock 
and Harvey as principal instructors. 

Champaign County. — A teachers' institute was held at St. Paris, March 19th and 
20th, with an attendance of over fifty teachers. Miss Mary Woods read an able 
paper on '' Woman's Rights and Wrongs ", which was published in the Citizen and 
Gazette, and the association resolved "that every intellectual advantage and oppor- 
tunity should be given to women on the same terms as to men, and that equal labor 
should receive equal pay without regard to sex " — to the sex of the laborer. Dr. J. 
G. Blair was invited to conduct a normal school at St. Paris, in the summer. 

Meetino of School Superintendents. — The Association of School Superintend- 
ents will convene in the city of Cleveland on Monday July 5,' 1869. The following is 
the programme of exercises adopted by the Executive Commmittee : Monday even- 
ing, Inaugural Address, by President M. F. Cowdery. On Tuesday, reports will be 
presented as follows : " The Work to be done in Teachers' Meetings ", A. J. Rickoff, 
of Cleveland ; " Duties of Principal Teachers ", W. E. Crosby, of Lima ; " Means 
to be Adopted for the Prevention of Tardiness and Absenteeism ", J. W. Legg, Me- 
chanicsburgh ; " The Literary Culture of Teachers ", Thos. W. Harvey, Painesville. 
The meeting is expected to be one of great interest, and all heads of graded schools 
are respectfully invited to attend and take part in its proceedings. 

John Hancock, Chairman Ex. Com, 

-We are requested to say that much good might accrue from an exchange of geo- 



logical specimens between teachers at the coming meeting of the Association. Those 
interested should go prepared. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

Cecil's Books op Natural History. In Three Volumes : I. Beasts ; II. Birds ; 
III. Insects. Each 16mo., 200 pp. Handsomely Illustrated. By S. H. Peabody, 
of the Chicago High School. Chicago : Clarke & Co. 

These works contain pleasing and instructive descriptions of the most interesting 
families of beasts, birds, and insects — descriptions so combining scientific facts and 
pleasing incidents as to attract and profit the young. Each book is beautifully illus- 
trated, and both illustrations and typography are fine specimens of art. While these 
works are not intended for use as text-books, they furnish numerous facts and illus- 
trations for Object Lessons and Oral Instruction, and hence are of special value to 
teachers. The retail price is $1.25 per volume, and $3.50 a set. They will be sent 
to teachers, postage prepaid, for $2.60 a set. 
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Thi Fibst Six Books of Virgil's ^i^eid, with Explanatory Notes^ a Lexicon and 
a Map ; together with an Appendix containing Dr. S. H. Taylor's Questions on 
Virgil, and a Metrical Index. By Edward Sbarino, A.M., Professor of Latin in 
Milton College, Wisconsin. New York and Chicago : A. S. Barnes & Co. 

This new edition of Virgil contains only that portion which is usually read, and 
this is accompanied with a good lexicon, adapted to the text. This arrangement 
not only sares a great amount of time usually wasted in hunting through the mass 
of matter crowded into a large lexicon, but it also saves the expense of such a work. 
Ererything necessary to the mastery of Virgil is embodied in 420 pages, 8to., and 
in a very conrenient and attractive form. The text is in large and clear type, the 
Latin words, both in the lexicon and in the notes, are in bold-faced letter, and the 
book is made of cream-tinted paper, making the page soft and pleasant to the eye — ' 
a very important consideration in a classical text-book. The text is Conington's, 
which is equal to any ; the Notes are drawn from Gonington, Henry, Bryce, fieyne, 
and other eminent annotators ; and the Lexicon is chiefly taken from the Latin-En- 
glish Lexicons of Andrews, Crooks, and Schem. In brief, the author has gone to the 
very best sources for his materials, and his selection and arrangement of them show 
critical scholarship and good judgment. We are pleased with the work, and take 
pleasure in commending it. 

The Study op Languages brought back to its True Principles, or the Art of Think- 
ing in a Foreign Language. By C. Marcel, Ent. Leg. Hon. New York : D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1869. 12mo. 228 pp. 

This is a brief and concise summary of the author's larger treatise, entitled " Lan- 
guage as a Means of Mental Culture and International Communication." The aim 
of the author is to unfold a natural method of learning a foreign living language. 
This method consists of four successive steps, viz : 1. The art of reading. 2. The 
art of hearing. 3. The art of speaking. 4. The art of writing. In the first step, 
the learner is made to attack the prihted text of a foreign tongue by means of a 
translation, 'both grammar and vocabularies being wholly ignored. "Grammar", 
says the author, ** affords no assistance in reading." The foreign words are not to be 
9poken by the learner, and no attention is given to pronunciation. In the second 
step, the learner is made familiar with the spoken language by hearing his teacher 
speak passages, already made familiar by translation, and this is continued until the 
learner easily follows the speaker in continuous discourse. In the third step, the 
pupil speaks the language himself, first after his teacher (no attention being given to 
the printed text), and then alone. When he has mastered all the elementary sounds 
and can converse easily, he then reads the written language. The art of composing 
in the foreign tongue completes the course. It will be observed that this method is 
essentially the same as that by which the child masters his vernacular. While the 
work is intended specially for teachers and learners of modern languages, it is re- 
plete with principles and suggestions of great interest to the teacher of the English 
language. It closes with a chapter on " Mental Culture " and another on '' Routine", 
which we specially commend to all teachers. 

CovMON School Arithmetic ; Combining the Elements of the Science, with their 
Practical Applications to Business. By John H. French, LL.D. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1869. ^^ 

We have examined this work with care and with much satisfaction. In several 
important features, it is a departure from the beaten track and a departure in the 
right direction, and alike in method and details, it bears evidence of critical thought 
and investigation. We know of no written arithmetic which so happily carries out 
the inductive method. Not only are most of the processes developed inductively. 
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but the definitions, principles, and rules are deduced from the processes. Remember- 
ing that this is the fourth book of the series, we can also approve of the order in 
which the subjects are presented, though we see no special advantage in placing Com- 
pound Numbers before Fractions. But the best feature of the work is the business 
character of the problems. These are largely drawn from actual business, and are 
commendably fresh and original. The work is beautifully printed, and the illustra- 
tions are executed in fine style and are very appropriate. We notice some inaccura- 
cies which a revision will doubtless correct. The author speaks of one Jigure as 
larger than another ; of subtracting one Jigure from another, and so on. The explana- 
tions of the processes seem to us too numerous and, in some instances, too minute. 
We regret that the series is to embrace so many separate books. We can see no rea- 
SQU why pupils should be dragged through f.ve books to obtain a practical and 
thorough knowledge of the elements of Arithmetic. This unnecessary expansion of 
the series is due, in part, to the unnatural divorcement of mental and written exer- 
cises. 

The Diadem of School Songs: Containing Songs and Music for all Grades of 
Schools, a New System of Instruction in the Elements of Music, and Manual of 
Directions for the Use of Teachers. By Wm. Tillinohast. New York : J. W. 
gohermerhorn Si Co. 

This new music book is attractive in appearance and excellent in contents. The 
'' Manual " consists of oral and tune- form exercises, arranged in short lessons, and 
so simple that a teacher with a limited acquaintance with music, can teach them suc- 
cessfully. But little attention is given to the theory of music, the aim being to lead 
the learner by progressive drills to the art of sight-singing. The exercises are ac- 
companied with specific directions to teachers. The songs which make up the body 
of the work, are well adapted to school use, the words embodying the experience and 
sentiments of childhood, and the music embracing many of the choicest school mel- 
odies. The poetry and tunes are alike printed in open and clear type. A consider- 
able number of illustrations give an air of life to the pages and add much to their 
attractiveness. This is a good book, and, though not blind to some of its defects, 
we forbear to indulge in useless criticism. 

Select Orations op Maecus Tullius Cicero. With Explanatory Notes. By 
Geoeob Stuart, A.M. Philadelphia : Eldredgc & Brother. 1869. 

This edition of Cicero's Select Orations is uniform in size and typographical ex- 
cellence with the preceding volumes of the series. The number of orations is in- 
creased to fourteen, thus presenting a large and choice selection. The text is sub- 
stantially Eayser's, which assures its superior excellence, and is commendably free 
from typographical errors. The Notes have been prepared with care, and are pointed 
and suggestive. They take it for granted that the student is already familiar with 
common idioms and constructions, and hence touch the more difficult points, giving 
special attention to historical and biographical allusions. Teachers will find this 
work admirably adapted to school use. 

The North American Review for April, is one of the best numbers of this always 
interesting and able quarterly. It contains " Cotton Mather and Salem Witchcraft '* j 
** The Talmud " j " The ' Seven Cities^Cibola ' " ; " The Sanitary and Physiologi- 
cal Relations of Tobacco *' ; " The FinaMial Condition of the United States " j " The 
Spanish Revolution " ; "Earthquakes"; ''The Session " j and "Critical Notices." 
Every person who wishes to get beneathvthe surface of current thought and events, 
should read the North American, Published by Fields, Osgood & Co., Boston, at $6 
a year; single numbers, $1.50. 
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LANGUAGE BBFOKB GKAMMAE. 

BY M. A. NEWELL.* 

" Grammar is not tlie art of speaking and writing correctly." 

" May the child," exclaims Pluche, " long remain ignorant that there are in 
the world such things as grammars I " 

" Those who express themselves hest^in their own language, owe their supe- 
riority far more to their own reflections than to the precepts of grammarians." 

*^ The learning of grammar, with a view to conform to the genius of a lan- 
guage, is contrary to the dxtates of nature and reason, since it places pre- 
cept before example, theory before practice. The learner must study the facts 
themselves, not the rules which have been deduced from them." 

" Custom is the law of language, grammar is only its generalization. Thus 
is grammar made, and thus it must be learned, from the language ; not the 
language from the grammar ^ 

*' Grammar, rhetoric, and logic, will find their application as the complement 
of linguistic studies." 

" Let us hope, then, that we shall soon see banished from every school a 
method which is in direct opposition to the nature of things." 

The little book from which the aphorisms at the head of this 
article have been taken ("The Study of Languages", by C. 
Marcel), is a valuable addition to our educational literature. 
Although devoted principally to tli^consideration of methods of 
learning foreign languages, the principles laid down are equally 
applicable to the vernacular ; and the objections urged against 

* Principal of the State Normal School of Maryland. 
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the prevalent modes of teaching Latin and French, are equally 
valid against the usual methods of teaching English. 

Before any steps can be taken toward the introduction into 
our schools of a rational system of teaching the English lan- 
guage, teachers must be convinced, first, that some change is 
necessary ; and, secondly, that it is practicable. 

It is a difficult and somewhat ungracious task to undertake to 
convince a teacher that a process to which he has become habitu- 
ated from his earliest youth, which has become, in fact, a tradi- 
tion in the schools, is not only useless, but positively hurtfal ; 
and yet this conviction must be reached before he will be willing 
to break up his old habits, leave the beaten path, and go out upon 
a voyage of discovery. If an appeal is made to authority, every 
writer of weight on the subject of education declares that a lan- 
guage can not bo learned through the medium of its grammar ; 
if an appeal is made to facts, it can be made evident that the 
attempt has been a failure not only with the scholars, but with 
their teachers ; if an appeal is made to philosophy, it can be 
shown that it is impossible to learn the concrete from the ab- 
stract ; but habit, more potent than authority, or facts, or phi- 
losophy, insists on perpetuating the familiar forms, however use- 
less and however irrational they may be. 

We teach the rules of grammar that the scholars may be able 
to parse ; and we teach them to parse to make them more famil- 
iar with the rules of grammar ] and so the gerund stone is kept 
in revolution. The end is forgotten in our determination to 
make use of the means. 

A thorough knowledge of our own language, of its vocabulary, 
its idioms, and its spirit, is the foundation of all education. How 
few of those who pass out of our common schools into the busy 
world every year, carry with them the key that will unlock the 
great store-house of English literature — a knowledge of the lan- 
guage sufficient to enable them to comprehend its greatest 
authors ! How much fewer are they who can write in their 
native tongue and on a familiar subject with ease and purity ! 
And yet these persons have spent, in all probability, three or 
four years on the study of English Grammar. 

If some change in our methods of teaching the English lan- 
guage is necessary, as all intelligent teachers admit, it may still 
be asked. Is such a change practicable ? It must be acknowl- 
edged that there are many difficulties in the way — 

1. Old Fogyism will protest against a change. Old Fogy was 
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taught in the old way himself; Old Fogy's father went through 
the same ; Old Fogy's ancestors, as far back as they can be 
traced, (and Old Fogy has quite a respectable pedigree,) knew 
no other method ; Old Fogy will hand down the venerable cas- 
tom, unchanged, to his posterity. Old Fogy has been beaten 
back so often that he has determined to make one desperate 
stand ; he has selected his position with care ; and he will defend 
himself to the last behind his rampart of grammars. Old Fogy 
was beaten on the steam-boat question — he was sure they could 
never carry coal enough to take them across the Atlantic ; he 
was beaten on the railroad question — he was sure the breed of 
horses (noble animals, champers of grain) wo^ld be extinguished 
if railroads came into general use ; he was beaten on the sewing- 
machine question — he was sure the sewing- women would be 
starved to death in consequence of the new invention ; and he 
was beaten on the reaping-machine question — he was sure the 
thing could never be made to work. He would like to make an 
issue on the steam-plow question, but having been beaten so 
often on material issues, he will change his base, and make a last 
fight on an intellectual point. It must be confessed that he has 
shown some sagacity. We have become so well accustomed to 
physical progress that we look for it as a matter of course ; but 
where the mind is concerned, 

*' That which hath been is that which mast be ; 
What we have seen onr sons shall see." 

2. Stupidity will oppose any change. Stupidity hates any- 
thing new. He can not comprehend it. He had hard enough 
work to get the grammar into his head. He can not afford to 
throw it away. He does not know how long it would take to 
get anything else in its place. Stupidity must hold on to what 
he has. Let him have his own way. '^ Against stupidity even 
the gods are powerless." 

3. Boutine is in opposition. The memorizing of the definitions ; 
the cabalistic parsing formulas ; the correction of false syntax 
(which m^ust be printed for that purpose lest the learner should 
not be able to make mistakes enough himself) ; the analytical 
diagrams spread out on the blackboard — how could Eoutine think 
of giving up all this ? 

4. It will be a long time (let us hope that it will be a very long 
time) before a new method can be formulized, printed in books 
(with questions at the foot of the page), reduced to rule, and 
arranged in such a form that a '' lesson " can be put through in 
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the shortest possible time in school, and with the minimam of 
exertion on the part of the teacher. 

5. School directors will be apt to interpose their veto. A les- 
son, not measured off in print like tape by the yard, is to the 
majority of them incomprehensible. And even the more enlight- 
ened will say, not without reason, ^^ Our teachers are not up to 
this new plan. They can teach the old fashioned grammar, 
which is at least something. Take away that, and we shall have 
nothing.'' 

To all this it may be said, briefly, that the attempt to intro- 
duce any change in the stereotyped forms of teaching must meet 
with opposition from the inert mass of teachers. But there are 
a few willing to embrace the truth as soon as it is clearly appre- 
hended, and anxious to apply it in practice when they know defi- 
nitely how to do it. Though few in numbers, their influence is 
great, and when they shall have adopted and systematized and 
reduced into a working form the true principles of linguistic 
teaching referred to in this article, and fully expounded in pre- 
vious numbers of this magazine, it is not doubtful that they will 
find many imitators. Indeed, it is rather to be dreaded, lest imi- 
tation should advance too rapidly ; shallow teachers securing the 
form' before they have grasped the spirit, and thereby bringing 
discredit on truth, as has already been done, to some extent, with 
object lessons. 

The February number of this magazine contains the skeleton 
of a systematic plan of lessons on language, with explanations 
sufficient for the guidance of any teacher who has not sacrificed 
all originality of character, and become the submissive and de- 
voted slave of his text-book. The steps there enumerated con- 
sist of exercises in 1. Talking (with correction of grammatical 
errors). 2. Printing or writing words. 3. Copying sentences 
from text-book. 4. Writing sentences from dictation. 5. Writ- 
ing sentences expressing facts observed. 6. Writing sentences 
containing one or more given words. 7. Writing descriptions of 
pictures. 8. Writing the substance of reading lessons. 9. Writ- 
ing incidents and stories related by the teacher. 10. Writing 
descriptions by answering questions. 11. Writing letters. 12. 
Writing business papers. 13. Writing essays. 

It may be remarked, in reference to the excellent method thus 
briefly sketched, that the steps do not necessarily follow in the 
order named. 

The first and second are of the same grade and may be con- 
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dncted in the same class ; and with them may be joined a modifi- 
cation of the seventh, " oral description of pictures." These 
three exercises should be taken up every day, or on alternate 
days, until the learner is able to write without difficulty. The 
third step should then commence, and be continued until a scholar 
can copy clearly and accurately whatever is placed before him. 
The attention of teachers is especially directed to this exercise 
as one of very great educational and practical importance. Those 
who have not practiced it will be astonished to find how few even 
of well advanced pupils can copy a page of print with entire 
accuracy. Teachers, try it ! The fourth step should come next, 
and should be kept up as a daily recitation until the scholars can 
write from dictation, with reasonable accuracy in spelling, capi- 
tals, punctuation, division of syllables at the end of lines, and 
paragraphs, any passage that is level to their comprehension ; 
and no others should be dictated. Exercises 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 
belong to one grade, and may be used each for one or two weeks 
at a time, and then, for the sake of variety, changed to another. 
The eighth, as being the most difficult and the most easily abased, 
had better be reserved for the last of this group. The sixth may 
be made either very easy or very difficult, according to the words 
that are selected. Probably the best order would be 5, 7, 9, 10, 
6,8. 

The eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth, in the order named, 
complete the course of *^ English Composition ", such as should 
be given in every common school in the United States, but is 
actually not given in one school out of the hundred. 



METHODS IN GEOGKAPHY. 

BY MARY V. LEK. 

In the April number of the Monthly^ we discussed the methods 
by which children could be brought, by easy stages, to form cor- 
rect notions of legislation. The realm was the school-room ; the 
children the legislators. Ideas of laws and the reasons for their 
enactment were considered. In the following lessons of the 
series, the general method of detecting and punishing law- 
breakers, should be introduced ; or data upon which opinions of 
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the jadicial and execntiTe departments of government could be 
based, should be given. 

Tears of experience in the school-room have shown that the 
words on these topics, repeated from the text-books, are not " the 
signs of ideas " to children, and that they are frequently yery 
vague even to adult pnpils. We believe most firmly, that dl 
good teaching recognizes the principle that we must begin with 
the known and go out to the unknown, must first deal with tiie 
immediate and then with the distant, and we feel confident that 
in every child's life there is something that can and does serve 
as the basis for wider and clearer conceptions of almost every 
subject. We therefore suggest that affoirs of the school -room be 
still made the starting point, in the consideration of the remain- 
ing ideas pertaining to government. 

LESSON THIBD. 

Before many days some law considered in previous lessons, re- 
lating to tardiness, absence, cleanliness, etc., will be broken. The 
teacher selects the case that best suits her purpose, as the founda- 
tion for the third lesson in government. 

Perhaps Mary complains that John has broken the " clean 
law." The teacher reserves the consideration of the subject till 
the hour of the geography recitation. She then says to the clasfi 
that such a complaint has been made, and asks all those who 
know anything of the matter to raise hands. These are placed 
by themselves. Those who know nothing of the transaction, are 
placed by themselves. The teacher tells the children that it is 
necessary to find who has broken the law, and, that this may be 
done, she wishes those who know nothing of the affair, to listen 
carefully to all that is said by those who know something of it, 
and decide honestly as to who the guilty party is. She calls on 
those who are willing to do this, to hold up the right hand, — ^re- 
minding them that some particular mate may be the one, and 
asks how many would be willing to decide honestly if such were 
the case. (This to place the moral obligations of an oath upon 
them.) In the same way those who are to tell what they know 
of the affair, are sworn in. 

Teacher tells children that those pupils who are to listen and 
find the truth, sltq jurors, and all the jurors together, are called a 
jury. Those who are to tell of the transactions, are witnesses, — 
so called because they have seen or witnessed something about 
the matter. She allows John to choose any boy or girl from 
four or six whom she may name, taking care to select the oldest 
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and most reliable, to queBtion the witnesses. Mary does the 
same. Teacher says, "The girl that John chose, is h\% lawyer ; 
the boy Mary chose, is her lawyer. I am to hear all that is said, 
and if any lawyer or witness talk improperly, I shall stop him or 
her. I am the judge. Since we are trying to find the guilty 
party, we will call the talk we are to have, a trial. 

At this point, the teacher questions the scholars as to the 
names of the parties acting in the trial, and their business. Then 
the trial begins. Patiently the witnesses are heard ; the judge 
exercising the powers of her office in guiding and restraining, 
that all may be done " decently and in order." 

When the testimony is in, the jurors are sent away to decide 
the case. They return soon, reporting that they find John has 
broken the clean law. The judge says to him : " You are found 
guilty of untidiness, and I sentence you to sweep the school- 
room, in accordance with the law. I appoint Wm. Lawrence, a 
trusty boy, to see that it is properly done." 

In the above trial, there is foundation for questions like the 
following : 

Question, " Before John was punished, what had we to find?" 

Answer, " That he had certainly broken the law." 

Ques, " And then what was done?" 

Ans, " The judge said how he should be punished, and ap- 
pointed some one to see that the law was kept." 

The teacher substitutes executed for kept. 

The order in which the events considered in this and the pre- 
ceding lessons occurred, should be recalled by the class, and 
written on the blackboard, thus : 

I. Laws made, 
II. John tried, 
III. John punished. 

The prominent parties in each of these steps should be named 
by the class, and the proper titles given them, thus : 

Legislators are those who make laws. 
Judges and jurors see who break the laws. 
Executors execute laws. 

The matter written on the board should be reproduced by the 
children for the morrow's review. 

Several trials could be had. By them not only would the 
ideas of the three departments of school government be devel- 
oped, but in a well disciplined school, in which the teacher was 
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thoroughly maiter or mistress, a feeling of the digaity and just- 
ice of law would be generated. 

In many out-door sports there are fixed regulations. Trials 
relating to sport-offences could be held — with a boy, universally 
respected, for judge. I once knew a family in which disputes 
among the children were sometimes settled in this way. When 
trouble arose, the youngest member, a girl of six, would say, 
" Let's have a court about it." The boys made good pleadeiH, 
and the mother an excellent judge. All seemed pleased with the 
decisions of the court. In no family have I seen the moral ele- 
ment stronger than in this. Why not introduce the same into 
our schools ? Trials of this kind would serve as links between 
the child's life and the man's. What thorough teacher is there, 
who, once undertaking judicial business, would not desire to 
know more of it, and continually exercise the prerogative of 
asking questions and hearing and reading answers ? 

LESSON FOURTH. 

Coming finally to the topic of government, as pertaining to a 
state or country (the only point considered in any text-book I 
have seen), how broad and thorough is the known foundation 
upon which to build the unknown I The whole work is that of 
analogy. A few questions will indicate how this may be shown : 

Teacher. Of what have we been talking for three or four days, 
during our geogrf^phy hour ? " 

Children, Of laws, trials, judges, witnesses, etc. 

r. What was it necessary to make, that our school might not 
be injured? 

C. Laws. 

T. Can you name anything outside of school, that injures per- 
sons? 

If children did not readily give answer to this, the teacher 
could refer to some crime committed in town, of which pupils 
have heard. A few examples of this kind would enable the 
teacher to obtain the following answer to the preceding question : 

C, Stealing, killing, beating, firing buildings, disturbing quiet, 
and other things injure people. 

jT. What did we make against the evils in school? What 
ought to be made against those outside of school ? 

C Laws. 

r. Yes, laws are made. 

At this point, the fact that all the class helped make the laws 
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which had been discussed, should be recalled. The teacher then 
puts a question like the following : 

" How many people are and ought to be interested in laws that 
prevent those things that injure the property or person of any 
man, woman, or child? " 

C. All. 

T. Yes. If all are interested in the laws, who ought to make 
them? 

a All. 

Here the teacher shows how difficult it would be for all in the 
.state to get together to vote, and briefly explains the method of 
representation ; gives terms representatives and senators to men 
chosen; states the place of meeting; defines term capital; re- 
calls fact that the law-makers in school were called legislators, 
thus leading children to apply same name to representatives and 
senators. By analogy she shows that in the state, as in the 
school, judges, lawyers, and executors would be needed to detect 
and punish the guilty. 

In this manner children could be easily led to see and say that 
there are three kinds of things to be done in a state, and that three 
bodies of men are needed, or that the government of a state has 
three parts or departments, viz : Legislative, Judicial, Executive. 

A few prominent duties of the governor should be given, just 
enough to show that he is the head of the executive. Same with 
the judges. By referring to China, Bussia, or Spain, a contrast 
is shown between governments controlled by people and by 
kings. To the former, the term Republic is given. By right 
questioning and illustration, the outline of the subject is made 
clear. A written summary, like the following, could justly be 
demanded : 

The government of our state has three parts — 

1. Legislative. Legislators are chosen by the people to make 
laws. 

2. Judicial. Judges and jurors find who have broken laws. 

3. Executive. Executors see that laws are kept and criminals 
punished. The governor is the chief executor. 

Because all the men help make the law in our state, we call it 
a Republic. 

I am aware that many teachers would consider a half dozen 
lessons spent on this subject, a great waste of time. But when 
we see the real joy children could be made to experience in them, 
the pleasant memories they would furnish for after years, and 
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the probable lasting gain in time, we need not hoMtate. But 
there is danger of carrying the matter too far. No one should 
undertake a coarse like the one suggested, who has not nearly 
perfect command of self and pupils, — ^when this is attained, the 
topic of government can be safely considered in this conversa- 
tional and legislative manner. 



" THINKS I TO MYSELF ".—II. 

Yes, I think I have it : Any method of instruction which has 
not a direct tendency to fix the attention, and call into healthy, 
vigorous exercise a portion, at least, of the intellectual powers, 
is vicious. Any purely mechanical method, though at first it 
may arrest and even secure attention by its novelty, is vicious. 
It is a makeshift — and all makeshifts are shams. 

But is not iteration necessary ? Must not a thing be repeated, 
again and again, in order to be fixed firmly in the memory? 
Some things must, perhaps'; but how repeated ? Shall the repe- 
tition be a boisterous mingling of discordant sounds, such as we 
hear in most concert recitations? Virgil's ^^ clamorque ovium 
clangorque tubarum " is not more trying to ear and nerve than 
that. Shall it not, rather, be the silent application of facts and 
principles in the production of similar results ? Shall I not give 
each " possible president " work to do, in the performance of 
which he shall learn practically that 4 knives and 6 knives make 
9 knives ; ^ and ^ make f ; 4 and 5 make 9 ? Would not that be 
reiterating more philosophically than it would be to drill a half- 
hour in a noisy, thought-dispelling concert exercise in addition ? 

He is but a poor fiddler who saws away on a single string, 
varying its length only occasionally by the pressure of clumsy 
fingers. Iteration is not necessarily routine. The same tune 
may be played on an organ, a piano, a violin, or, possibly, a 
trombone — its beauty not unfrequently best shown by attempt- 
ing to hide it under the tangled gossamer-work of a medley of 
** variations." 

I think I will remember, hereafter, that Nature repeats herself 
in similar, not identical forms. 

Certainly, let the little ones print their spelling and reading 
lessons on their slates. Why? Because — well, because they 
have been taught how to do it ; it occupies their busy hands for 
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the time being, and keeps them out of mischief. But they have 
been in school more than a year — ^why not teach them the script 
letters, and then let them write their class exercises ? 

I was slightly nettled at this interrogatively expressed doubt 
of my infallibility as an educational adviser — said something 
about "new-fangled notions," etc., excused myself as soon as 
politeness would permit, and went my way — but not rejoicing. 
The cui bono of a pet exercise had been thrust at me. The good 
in it must be proven, and what was worse, I must furnish the 
testimony. So I commenced thinking, and from thinking passed 
to questioning myself. 

Is there any value in the exercise, beyond the mere teaching 
of the forms of the printed letters? None whatever. An hon- 
est answer, — and " Staggerer No. 1." Will these pupils ever 
print words in future business transactions ? Of course not, ex- 
cept an occasional sign or placard : " Staggerer No. 2." So the 
only reason why you recommend the continuance of the exercise 
after the alphabet is learned, is because it keeps busy hands out 
of mischief? 

I began to feel a warm flush creeping over my face, and thought 
I would talk the matter over with a certain Professor of Flour- 
ishes, who, to use his own elegant expression, was "slinging ink'' 
in a noted chirographic college down town. " Do not permit 
writing to be taught in your primary schools," said he. " The 
result will be ill-formed letters, slopes not uniform, curves where 
there should be straight lines, and straight lines where there 
should be curves. Little fingers can not be trained to hold a pen 
or pencil properly, and restless youngsters will persist in sitting 
at their desks in cramped and awkward positions. All these bad 
habits must be corrected when they come to learn systematic 
penmanship." 

Very plausible, thought I, but not satisfactory. By a parity 
of reasoning, why not let the very young use their fingers at the 
table until they are large enough to handle a knife and fork 
artistically ? Why not keep them out of the water until they 
can understand the philosophy, the how and the why of swim- 
ming ? A beginning must be made in penmanship at some point. 
The pupils writing, at first, may not be elegant, but it may be 
legible — and legibility is a characteristic of prime importance. 
Speed will be obtained by practice. The shading and flourishing 
may be omitted entirely, and no harm done. 

The fact is, the young lady is right. I will call upon her to- 
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morrowi remove my hat from my head, ask her pardon for my 
abruptness, and say, ^^ Teach your pupils to write as soon as they 
have learned the alphabet" t. w. h. 



CHAEACTEE CULTTIEE. 

More recently the minds of educational men have been turned 
with more or less earnestness to the consideration of better 
methods of instruction in our schools, greater freedom from what 
is mere routine or machinery, and a wider range of agencies to 
strengthen and develop the individuality of pupils. As a basis 
of this inquiry, it is assumed, and correctly too, that every human 
being has a distinctive and well-defined individuality, and that 
whatever in education will develop his originality or inherent 
resources, will increase his power and usefulness. Manifestly 
this thought and its discussion are in the right direction, and 
will lead to a more profound culture of the whole man. The in- 
tellect is disciplined into real power by seizing upon established 
and perceived principles of thought, tracing the relations of 
cause and effect, and so assimilating fundamental truths that they 
become its real essence, and its powers are measured by the mas- 
tery of those tests to which it is subjected. 

So, in a similar manner, is character nurtured, and its develop- 
ment is measured by the successful solution of the problems of 
life. We estimate man according as we find him rising superior 
to his surroundings, or in weakness yielding, and we pay a hearty 
tribute of respect to him whose strength successfully meets that 
severest of all tests— endurance. But endurance is possible only 
in an accurate adjustment of the life -forces. Now, if this be 
true, and observation will confirm the proposition, there must, 
of necessity, be a harmonious organization of the agencies that 
give tone to the whole character — mind and heart. Success in 
life is not always in the ratio of mere strength : there must be a 
fertility of resources and patient skill in adapting them to the 
work in hand. The element of power is valuable — is essential — 
but it inay be diverted to purposes which are evil as well as good 
— ^may be destructive rather than formative. One may be more 
potent for mischief with such an acquisition, unless it be re- 
strained and directed by the power of an intelligent and consci- 
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entious will. There can be no question of the paramonnt neces- 
sity of educating in the direction of all truthj whether in intellect, 
morals, or manners. 

We must be prepared to erect a platform of generous and 
thorough culture, and to furnish largely the conditions that con- 
tribute not to the growth of the intellect alone, but to the devel- 
opment of the character. The surroundings must not only be 
favorable, but the inner life must have free course. The founda- 
tions of life must be deeply and firmly laid and cemented 
into a solid structure. We practically overlook or disregard the 
more generous culture that serves to discipline the full powers 
of the child, and expend every energy upon the intellectual pro- 
cesses, shutting our eyes to the demands that show themselves in 
the incessant cravings of the inmost life reaching out for better 
things. We aim to respond almost exclusively to the appeals of 
the intellect, ignoring, so far as any purpose is concerned, the 
cry that comes to us on a thousand lines of intelligence for some- 
thing that will assure the completest culture — ^the expansion of 
all one's powers and faculties, and not only give tone and 
strength to the reason, accuracy to the judgment, keenness and 
readiness to the perception, clearness to the consciousness, purity 
and refinement to the taste, but ennoble the moral sense and 
promote the healthier functions of the soul. 

It may be difficult to determine just how far there shall be a 
distinctive culture of the head or heart, or just how much there 
shall be of conscious or unconscious tuition, or what shall be the 
exact proportion of this or that element of discipline or instruc- 
tion. There is no invariable law by which we can determine 
when one train of thought, or an illustration of one principle, or 
the application of one truth, shall supersede or subordinate 
another. Circumstances and seasons will indicate our oppor- 
tunity. 

A high sense of honor must be implanted and fostered, the 
likes and dislikes trained, an honest pride instilled, correct im- 
pulses developed and strengthened, self-respect awakened, a laud* 
able ambition to succeed in every good work incited, and worthier 
aspirations be made to take possession of the mind and heart 
and control their activities. There is not a moment when the 
character is not in process of formation, and whatever is true or 
false in the surrounding conditions will, whether sensibly or in- 
sensibly, affect this formation either favorably or unfavorably, 
and that teacher is wise who plants himself among these forma- 
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live agencies with a wealth of correct purpose and an upright 
life. 

If the child would grow into truth, or be shaped into right 
habits, the teacher must embody the truth — must be honest and 
pure in heart, and must be actuated and controlled by convic- 
tions of high responsibility. His character, that which stamps 
him upon his associations, must reflect all that is noble, truthful, 
and worthy. The pupil will develop into a stronger and more 
self-reliant manhood, as the right^activities within him find their 
truest affinities in the man or woman who comes before his con- 
sciousness during almost every waking hour, and from whom he 
must and does draw in large measure those impressions that 
stamp his personality. 

To recognize the necessity of character culture, as including 
the whole range of a teacher's duties to his pupils, has hitherto 
been theoretical rather than practical. It has a pleasant ring, 
and all have subscribed to it, and have been eulogistic in its ad- 
vocacy ; but to adopt the thought in its practical every-day rela- 
tion to the work of the school, has involved the necessity of so 
much constant watchfulness and preparation, so much vigor and 
skill in its application and enforcement, that but few have been 
found who were willing to respond to the enlarged activity. 
There is involved not only a preparation that shall meet all the 
intellectual processes, but a clear understanding of those agen- 
cies that shall most surely discipline and mould the life into ex- 
cellence. The teacher's life is ever an appeal to the pupil, and 
he is moulded by it just as naturally and unconsciously as he 
breathes the mountain air. 

A persistent purpose that is shaped into a habit of correct 
thought and life, an energized will, intelligently and conscien- 
tiously cultured, — in short, a character that is poised in an atmo- 
sphere of truth, — will show forth such excellences as must stamp 
the impress of honor and integrity upon every feature of the 
pupil's life, and make for him a purer and better manhood, and 
assure his usefulness and worth as a citizen. In looking to the 
teacher as his guide and instructor, he must see no blemish, — 
nothing that will mar the portraiture suspended from the wall; 
and the teacher, if he be true to his trust, will refine and enno- 
ble not so much by set words or formal phrases, as by the life he 
reflects and the spirit that breathes in all that he is or does. 

Chicago, IIL, May, 1869. a. k. 
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ALLIGATION ALTEENATB. 

On page 101 of the Monthly for March, the following problem is 
given to its "young readers " : 

"Mix simples at 7, 9, 12, and 16 cents, to make a componnd at 11 cents. 
Find the simplest answer, which is 1 part of each." 

One of our younger pupils gives the following solution : 

1 part at 7 cents seliinir for 11 irains 4 ) . ^ 
1*^ u 9 i. (? 11 " 2J ^*^'^^- 

1 " 12 " " 11 loses 1 1 , , ^ 

Y "16 " " 11 "61 

The gain and losses are equal, and hence the answer is 1 part 
of each, found in the left hand column. 

It is not for the purpose of answering the above question, nor 
for the purpose of discussing the propriety or impropriety of the 
rules for Alligation Alternate, that I trouble the readers of the 
Monthly with the above solution ; but rather to call the attention 
of those teachers who are sometimes troubled with the rules of 
Alligation Alternate, and the analysis also of such questions as 
the above, to this particular /orm of analysis,^ which may be made 
familiar by a few examples. 

1. Mix simples at 7, 8, 14, and 15 cents, so that the mixture shall be worth 
10 cents per pound. 



1st Form. 



' 1 lb. at 7, selling for 10, gains 3 ) •„ c % 
1 " 8, " 10, " 2 J «^^° ^* I Common multiple 
' 1 " 14, " 10, loses 4 ) .^ Q l of 6 and 9 is 45. 
1 " 15, " 10, " 5)^^^® ^'^ 

1 lb. of the first and 1 lb. of the second selling for 10, together 
gain 5 cents, and it will take as many of each to gain 45 cents, 
as 5 is contained times in 45, which is 9 times. 

1 lb. of the third and 1 lb. of the fourth, selling for 10 cents, 
together lose 9 cents, and it will require as many of each to lose 
45 cents as 9 is contained times in 45, which is 5 times. 

This analysis should be presented in the following form : 



r 9 Iba at 7, selling for 10, gain 27 ) . ,. 
J 9 " 8, " 10, " 18 J ^^^^ ^^' 
^^^' 1 5 " 14, " 10, lose 20), .. 
[5 " 15 " 10 " 25^^"^^^- 



The gain and loss are equal, and the answer, 9, 9, 5 5, is found 
in the left hand column. Other answers may be obtained, but 
none more simple than this. 

Take another example, more difficult : 

2. Mix 20 lbs. at 11 cents, with other simples at 5, 6, and 14 cents, so that 
the mixture shall be worth 9 cents. 
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1 lb. at 11, selling for 9, loses 2 cents, and 20 lbs. at 11, selling 
for 9, would lose 20 X 2 cents = 40 cents ; hence we have the 
following form : 



Ist Form. 



1 lb. at 5, selling for 9, gains 4 1 „.^ ^ 
1 " 6, " 9, " 3 j ^^^^ *' 

" 11, '* 9, 1086 40}, .. 

1 « 14, " 9^ »* 5 1 loss 45; 



Here the gain is 7, and the loss 45. It will take as many ponnds 
of each of the first two simples to gain 45, as 7 is contained 
times in 45, which is 6f times ; hence we have the following : 



2nd Form. 



6f lbs. at 5, selling for 9, gains 25^ ) . .. 
^ '* 6, *' 9, '* i9j|gam4&. 

' 20 " 11, " 9, lose 40 ti a^ 

' u 9* u 5 I loss 45. 



" 14, 

The answer is found in the first column, as will always be the 
case in this form of analysis ; but this is not the simplest answer. 
How shall it be obtained ? Many answers more simple than this, 
and differing from it, may be found. The two following will be 
sufficient to illustrate the methods of obtaining them. 

In the first form for the analysis of this problem, the gain is 7, 
the loss 45. Make the loss a multiple of the gain 7. This may 
be done by increasing the number of pounds at 14 cents, thus : 

20 lbs. at 11, selling for 9, lose 40 ) , ^^ ^^ 
6 " 14, '* 9, " 30 1 loss /u. 

Here the loss is 70 cents, and it will take as many of each of 
the first two to gain 70 cents, as 7 is contained times in 70, which 
is 10 times ; hence the following gives the answer in the left hand 
column : 



3d Form. 



10 lbs. at 5, selling for 9, gains 40 ) . i-« 
10 " 6, " 9, '* 30p*^° '"• 
20 '* 11, " 9, lose 40K .^j 
6 " 14, " 9, ** 30 J ^^®® '"• 



In the fourth form, increase the number of pounds at 6 cents 
and the number of pounds at 14 cents, so that the loss shall be a 
multiple of the gain, thus : 

( ^2 \''^ 6» ''"^ c? ^°' } ^r' t ] gain 10. 
4th Form, j gO " U, " 9', lose 401, o ^a 
[ 2 " 14, " 9, " 10 J *^^®^"- 

It is evident that it will take as many times 1 of the first and 
2 of the second to gain 40, as 10 is contained times in 50, which 
is 5 times ; hence the following : 
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16 lbs. at 5, selling for 9, gains 20 "I . .r. 
10 '* 6, " 9, '' 30 p*'^^"- 
20 " 11, " 9, lose 40K^33go 
2 " 14. " 9, " lojiossou. 

The answer in the first column is, 5, 10, 20, 2. 

There may be other and better forms than those suggested 
here, but these can be easily understood by the pupil, and results 
intelligible to him can always be obtained by them. o. s. o. 
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INTUITIONS. 

I. DEFINITION. 

Intuitions are the immediate perception or apprehension of 
their respective objects. They are the elements of thought. 

The object of an intuition is that which is perceived or appre- 
hended. 

II. CLASSIFICATION. 

1. Empirical or real intuitions ; those whose objects are per- 
ceived as contingent, as the attributes of material or spiritual 
existences. 

1st. Objective ; those which are acquired through the senses 
and which pertain to external phenomena. 

2d. Subjective ; those which are acquired through conscious- 
ness and which pertain to mental phenomena. 

2. Eational or formal intuitions j those whose objects are ap- 
prehended by reason as necessary. 

1st. Logical ; those pertaining to the necessary forms of 
thought. 

2d. Mathematical ; those pertaining to the necessary relations 
of quantity. 

Bemark. It will be observed that we have classed as intuitions 
not only the ultimate facts of reason, but also the ultimate facts 
of external perception, called by Kant sense-intuitions^ and the 
ultimate facts of consciousness. 

III. CONDITIONS. 

The conditions of intuitions are the requisites of their exist- 
ence. 
1. The conditions of objective empirical intuitions. 
1st. Objective conditions ; external phenomena. 
2d. Subjective conditions ; the senses, sight, hearing, touch, 

taste, smell. 
20 
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2. The conditions of subjective empirical intuitions. 
1st. Objective conditions ; mental phenomena. 

2d. Subjective condition j consciousness. 

3. The conditions of rational intuitions. 
1st. Objective conditions ; necessary reality. 

A , , , (a. Space. 

a. Absolute. \ ^ rj^f^^ 

a. Substance. 

b. Conditional -! b. Cause. 

X. Self-evident relations. 

2d. Subjective condition ; reason. 

IV. RELATION OF EMPIEICAL AND RATIONAL INTUITIONS. 

1. Empirical intuitions are the chronological antecedents of 
rational intuitions ; that is, in the order of time, empirical intui- 
tions are the first developed in the intelligence. 

2. Eational intuitions are the logical antecedents of empirical 
intuitions; that is, in the order of nature, the objects of rational 
intuitions are the necessary conditions of the objects of empiri- 
cal intuitions. 

V. ORDER OF EVOLUTION. 

1. Intuitions of concrete objects. 

2. Intuitions of relations. 

3. Intuitions of relations generalized. 

4. Intuitions of intellectual processes. 

5. Intuitions of the infinite and absolute. 

VI. PROPOSITIONS. 

1. Intuitions are realities. 

Proof. We are conscious of their existence. 

2. Intuitions are valid. 

Proofs, 1st. The common sense of mankind asserts their 
validity. 

2d. They harmonize. 

3d. They are free from sources of error. 

4th. If they are not valid, our faculties are deceptive and 
knowledge is impossible. 

5th. Demonstration implies either aiji infinite series of depend- 
ent propositions, or an ultimate basis. But the series of depend- 
ent propositions can not be infinite ; for to demonstrate a propo- 
sition by another, and that by another, ^nd so on, ad infinitum^ 
would require infinite time, and is, therefore, impossible. Hence 
demonstration implies an ultimate basis. Now this basis being 
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ultimate, is not derived through any thing else. It must, there- 
fore, be an assumption or an intuition. It can not be an assump- 
tion ; for then it would not be known to* be true, and might be 
false. The ultimate basis must, therefore, be an intuition ; and 
granting the validity of demonstration, we must grant the valid- 
ity of intuitions. 

VII. COROLLARIES. 

1. The objects of intuitions are realities. 

2. The subject of intuitions is a reality. 

3. The logical antecedents and consequents of intuitions are 
valid. 

Baldwin University^- Berea^ 0. a. s. 
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AGE OF ADMISSION TO COLLEGE. 

It is stated in the May number of the Educational Monthly that 
colleges assume that a boy of fair capacity, devoting his time to 
study, can complete the required curriculum by the age of eight- 
een or twenty. 

But is this a complete, a real education ? The highest success 
in any literary or scientific vocation, requires a certain originality 
and power of investigation ; the mind is thrown upon its own 
resources to encounter the varied problems that it meets in 
actual life. If the student expects to cultivate this power to the 
highest point attainable in a college education, he must assume 
the position, as far as possible, of an original investigator. With^ 
out neglecting a general knowledge of several of the principal 
branches, he must master at least one subject, applying himself 
to the best means of information, and comparing the views* of 
the several authors, but adopting, as part of his educational be- 
lief, only what he can reasonably consider to be correct, after 
weighing it in his own mind. If the subject admits it, as in nat;- 
ural science and engineering, objects should be studied with at 
least as much care as books. 

If a student will not choose ane subject, and study it exhaust- 
ively, he may follow the general principle just recommended in 
all his studies. Throughout a college course, an abundance of 
unsolved problems may be found, — alluring questions, beckoning 
the ambitious, the truth-loving student, to leave the dusty roads 
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of text-bookism, and breathe the invigorating atmosphere of per- 
sonal investigation. 

But such work requires maturity, — maturity both of age and 
of practice. While boys may go through a good course of study 
in such a manner, as it is too frequently done, the broadest culti- 
vation and the highest training of the reason require a more 
careful and deliberate eflPort. While a boy may profitably study 
the rudiments of a science, the more difficult questions are be- 
yond the grasp of his comprehension. 

But what advice, you may ask, shall we give a boy of fifteen, 
who is ready for college, and is now anxious to go ? If he enter 
now and follow the prescribed course as thoroughly as possible, 
it will be a great benefit to him. If he is willing to wait a few 
years, still continuing to discipline his mind by study or other- 
wise, he will then be able to pursue the college studies more com- 
pletely, and in such a course he will find n*uch greater benefit. 

Champaign, IlL, May, 1869. w. 
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NOTE ON WEITING DECIMALS. 

In the May number of the Monthly is a description of a method 
of managing Decimal Fractions which contains many useful sug- 
gestions. I wish to say a few words concerning another which 
I have used many times with satisfactory results. 

What is desired is a practical and expeditious method which 
will enable pupils to write readily and correctly all kinds of dec- 
imal fractions. A thorough drill in the elementary principles of 
notation and numeration is a necessary preparation, after which 
a few lessons will make one quite as thorough and efficient in the 
use of decimal notation. The pupil should be able to recognize 
at a glance the name of any order, beginning units, tens, hun- 
dreds, etc., as far as eight to ten figures. He need learn no 
special decimal numeration. 

Write down any number as 1261. It is units because the point 
comes after units. Again, 126.1 — it is tenths because the point 
comes after tens, 12.61 — it is hundredths because the point comes 
after hundreds , and so on. Let us read 3.041. It is three 
thousand and forty-one thousandths, because the point follows 
thousands. 
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At first, when there are no figures at the left of the decimal 
point, I put a cipher there, but the pupil will soon become famil- 
iar with the operation and will neglect it. Thus, read 0.002156. 
It is 2156 millionthSy because the point comes after millions. 

Let us now learn to write decimals. First, begin with a num- 
ber which will have some figures on the left of the decimal point, 
as 2358 hundredths. Now, if this is to be hundredths, the point must 
follow hundreds, and it is 23.58. Again, 30256 ten-thousandths ; 
the point must evidently come after tens of thousands, and we 
have 3.0256. Write 27 hundred-thousandths. I see immediately 
that the point must follow hundreds of thousands, and I begin by 
putting down a cipher and calling it that ; or, if I am skilled, I 
simply put down the point and imagine the cipher. I now fill 
up the remaining orders readily with ciphers ; thus, hundreds of 
thousands, 0. ; tensof thousands, 0.0; thousands, 0.00 ; hundreds, 
0.000 ; tens, 0.0002 ; units, 0.00027. My number is written and 
with almost infallible accuracy. 

We now see a great advantage in the method, in that we can 
always begin at the decimal point, and thus avoid the necessity of 
re-writing many numbers in cases where, as in addition of deci- 
mals, it is essential to have units of the same denomination in a 
vertical column. Besides this valuable consideration, I claim for 
it two others— easiness and accuracy. 

I learned this long ago from one of our most distinguished 
mathematicians, and have used it with so much pleasure myself 
that I wish to commend it to others who desire a better than the 
usual method. t. c. m. 
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COUKSES OF STUDY IN COLLEGES. 

^ BY PROP. W. H. YOUNG. 

As the course of study in colleges is still much discussed in 
educational circles, the following comparative table, made up 
from data gathered twelve years since, during my own investiga- 
tions in this direction, may be of interest. It will be noticed 
that the range of colleges is sufficiently extensive, though their 
number is not great, to show pretty clearly what was, twelve 
years ago, the average or general course. It will also be observed 
that, except in the case of Miami University, there is no great 
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departure in any case from the general average. The numbers 

for Miami University are excluded from the average, as being 

peculiar — the institution at that time being strongly bent toward 

modern languages, a tendency that time and experiment materially 
modified. 

It is, further, quite noticeable (a fact that many seem to over- 
look), that the " college course " consists of something else than 
dead languages. Of course the figures are somewhat approximate, 

TABLE showing the per cent of time devoted to particular departfMnU 

of study in American Colleges, 



COLLXGES AMD UnITEBSITISS. 



Dickinson, Pa 

Illinois, 111 

Amherst, Mass 

Layfayette, Pa 

Alleghany, Pa 

Tale, Ct 

Wesleyan University, Ct 

Kenyon, Ohio 

Alabama University, Ala 

Indiana University, la 

McKendree, 111 

North Western University, 111.... 

Iowa Wes. University, Iowa 

Denison University, 

Marietta, 

Western Reserve, 

Ohio Wes. University 

Ohio University 



Average 

Miami University, 0. 
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THE GEEAT NEED OF OUE COUNTET SCHOOLS. 

The most pressing want of our country schools is beter teach- 
ers. In some districts, it is true, pains are taken in the selection 
of teachers, and, in consequence of this, those schools have be- 
come better and more advanced than others about them. It is 
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also generally conceded that educated teachers are needed in such 
schools, but the people in surrounding districts think that be- 
cause their schools are backward^ one person can teach them as 
well as another, and it is not unusual for them to hire whoever 
will teach for the lowest wages. 

If new methods are introduced, some will candidly examine 
them, and, if satisfied that they are good, and that the teacher is 
governed by right motives, are ready to use their influence in 
his behalf; but a great majority of the parents and school direc- 
tors are so firmly attached to the usages of their forefathers, that 
any deviation therefrom is sure to meet with fault-finding and 
opposition. This being the case, is it strange that so many teach- 
ers, not having the moral courage necessary to keep pace with 
the progressive spirit of the age, are still wearily dragging their 
pupils onward through the deep ruts of routine and fogyism ? 

It is evident that our schools are suffering for lack of better 
educated and progressive teachers ; but until there is a greater 
demand for them, they will be scarce. It is with this as with 
manufactured commodities. If there is little demand for an arti- 
cle requiring an outlay of time and money for its production, 
there are few who will produce it ; but let there be a general de- 
mand for it and a remunerative price, and a corresponding effort 
will be made to meet that demand. Sylva. 



INDIVIDUALITY. 

" Nothing is more painful than to see parents, preachers, teachers, each try- 
ing as swifuy as possible to inoculate the child with their [his ?] own medioc- 
rity. Get off that child, you vampire; you are trying to make that man 
another you : one is enough." — Emerson. 

So it is. That is the kind of work at which we are all labor- 
ing. "What is the result of our rules and dogmatic teaching, our 
formulas, our recipes of every kind, but to bm'y the living seeA 
of the child's individuality under the dead weight of our pet 
notions, which we so laboriously and unsparingly shovel down 
upon it ? 

On the contrary, the chief duty, desire, and endeavor of the 
Educator should be, by hoeing, watering, weeding, pruning, to 
help the young plant to assert its right to live and grow as God 
made it ; to develop its capabilities into symmetry and beauty 
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after its kind, — ^trained, not distorted by meddlesome, injudicious 
culture. 

Some one has quaintly said : "After all the talk about educa- 
tion, I reckon about the best thing to do, is just to catch Nature, 
wash her face, comb her hair, and let her run." Yes, only let us 
keep her in sight, so as to be ready, at any moment, to lend a 
helping hand, lest she should soil her feet in some miry clay or 
puddle, or lest she should trip, and fall into one of the many pit- 
falls which lurk along her path. 

This is true chiefly of moral training and the formation of 
character ; but it is applicable also to intellectual drilling. As 
nearly as you can, place the learner at the origin of the results 
or truths which you intend him to make his own, so that from 
the higher stand-point on which you are enabled to plac^him, he 
can glance over, if not actually tread, the ground so laboriously 
and patiently explored by the original pioneers. In short, the 
true function of the teacher is to elicit, not to force in. As Mon- 
taigne said, a teacher should aim only at being " un accoucheur 
d'esprit." t. e. s. 
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SPELLING. 

BY B. G. NORTHROP.* 

Spelling should be made a very much more prominent study 
with the younger pupils in our schools. It is often the last exer- 
cise of the session, and not unfrequently is deferred till after the 
proper " school-time," when, in the weariness of the pupils and 
their eagerness for the expected and yet delayed " dismission," 
and the consequent haste of the teacher, a lesson which, in an- 
ticipation of such a contingency, has been poorly prepared, is 
still worse conducted. Instead of being thus crowded to the last 
hurried moments of the session, spelling should hold the front 
rank, the post of honor, certainly in the lower grade of schools. 
No lesson deserves to be more thoroughly studied and carefully 
heard. The aim of the recitation should not be, as it so com- 
monly is in practice, to cultivate the Yankee shrewdness of the 
scholar in guessing, with the privilege of trying on each word as 
in a riddle or conundrum, till " he gives it up." One trial is bet- 

* Secretary of State Boar4 of Education, Connecticut. 
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ter than a score of guesses, both to decide whether the pupiLhas 
mastered the lesson, and to insure its study in future. With be- 
ginners, spelling should be the chief exercise, commenced before 
they have completed the alphabet, by printing every word 
learned, on the slate and blackboard, a useful and pleasant exer- 
cise, even for abecedarians. I find, however, many primary 
schools not furnished with slates, and some without blackboards. 
Alike for spelling and drawing, printing words, and cultivating 
both the eye and the hand, the slate, and best of all the " draw- 
ing slate," with appropriate copies and pictures on the frame, 
should be furnished to all,, especially the youngest scholars. " The 
Drawing Slate " costs but two or three cents more than the com- 
mon slate. Its use ought to be universal with little children, 
alike in. the family and the school. Many school visitors and 
teachers in my State have been easily persuaded during the last 
year to supply the primary schools under their charge with both 
slates and blackboards. 

Instead of being a monotonous and mechanical drill, spelling, 
by a great variety of methods, should be made an attractive and 
intellectual exercise ; pursued not merely to learn the literal ele- 
ments of words, but for the higher aim of cultivating the eye and 
conceptive faculty, acquiring the power to bring before the mind's 
eye the form of a word as a unity as it looks on the printed page, 
just as one would so carefully examine a robin, a dog, a rose, or a 
picture, as to be able vividly to recall the image of the object. It 
is a great and most important art to see so accurately, that one's 
conception pf visible objects may ever be as clear and distinct as 
were the original perceptions. This process early developed in 
spelling may be repeated at will in reference to any objects of 
perception and description, and thus the child gains a new and 
invaluable power which enters into all the graver operations of 
the mind in natural science, history, poetry, and the fine arts. 

The rules for spelling derivatives are notvery commonly learned 
in our schools, or if memorized they are not comprehended and 
practically applied. Certainly a large share of the bad spelling 
which I have witnessed is chargeable to a neglect of these rules. 
Increasing observation confirms my belief that the art of spell- 
ing may be essentially completed under twelve years of age. In 

early life memory is circumstantial, and naturally and easily 
grasps items, details, words, and their forms. In later years, 
while the memory grows more tenacious of principles, compre- 
hensive fticts, and general truths, it retains such minutise with 
difficulty. 
21 
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We are greatly encoaraged by the words of appreciation and good-will, 

which the Monthly is receiving from all quarters. A leading educator in the 
North- West declares that it is national in reputation and ought to be national 
in name. Iowa speaks through her excellent Superintendent, and promises to 
give what she is pleased to call ^' the model educational monthly *\ more read- 
ers in her borders. The words from the South are equally commendatory, and 
the East steadily increases her list of subscribers. But the greatest encourage- 
ment is the repeated assurance of the teachers of Ohio, that " the Monthly 
grows better and better." For eight years they have nobly sustained it as 
their professional exponent, and the fact that it is constantly growing in their 
esteem, is very gratifying. We go forward with the promise that the charac- 
ter of the Monthly shall continue to lead its circulation. ^' A word to the 
wise is sufficient" 



The public schools of Boston, Chicago, and a few other cities, are de- 
signated by the names of eminent men, instead of the names of streets or the 
numbers of school districts. This practice is eminently sensible, and we hope 
it may soon be adopted by the cities of Ohio. It is much more convenient to 
designate a school as the Ray School, Bradburn School, or SuUivant School, 
than to call it the Fourteenth District School, the Mayflower Street School, or 
the Middle Building School. Besides, the men who have served future genera- 
tions by organizing and building up grand school systems, are worthy of hav- 
ing their fame thus fittingly perpetuated. Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Dayton, Toledo, and the other cities of the State are not destitute of men enti- 
tled to such honor. The change in our school nomenclature would at once 
become popular, and the present cumbrous names by which our schools are 
known, would drop out of use and out of memory. Let the subject be agitated. 



Some chronic growler recently charged Vassar College, N. Y., with 

sacrificing the health of its students. It turns out that the charge is not only 
unfounded, but that the institution deserves high commendation for its atten- 
tion to the health and physical culture of the young ladies that crowd its halls 
and class-rooms. Dr. Holbrook, editor of the Herald of ffealih^ states that 
** physical culture is fully believed in and thoroughly practiced at this college. 
The means to this end are Dr. Dio Lewis's Light Gymnastics, a riding school, 
boating, and gardening, and, in the winter, skatin;/. The result is well-formed, 
stout, healthy young women, with rosy cheeks and sparkling eyes. From the 
first to the senior year there is a steady Increase in the health of the pupils. 
Good hours are kept, and the table is supplied with the most unexceptionable 
food; and it so happens that at this college sickness is almost unknown.'' This 
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indicates that said growler either drew upon his imagination or took a sple- 
netic draught — a practice that inspires much wholesale fault-finding. 



A COUNTRY teacher writes us urging that more attention should be given 

to vocal music in our sub-district schools. He finds by experience that sing- 
ing animates and cheers his pupils, and is useful in promoting study and good 
order. It affords teacher and pupils a pleasant and profitable diversion from 
the ordinary routine of lesson-hearing, and thus adds to the attractiveness of 
the school. We indorse these views with the expression of a hope that the 
day is not far distant when singing will be regarded as indispensable a school 
exercise as reading. A daily exercise in vocal music not only has important 
physical, intellectual, and moral advantages, but experience has demonstrated 
that a few minutes daily devoted to it are more than made good by the in- 
creased progress of the school in other branches. But we insist that the sing- 
ing in schools should have music in it Too much of what is called school 
singing is measured noise minus melody. Not many years since we visited a 
primary school under the supervision of a leading educator. After we had 
listened to an exercise in reading, he called for singing. The school responded 
with a will, each child putting in his best yells. To our surprise, when the 
excruciating discord ended, he called for another piece! Children should 
sing lively but sweetly. 



Another teacher wishes us to give " the very best method of teaching 



spelling from a speller in a country school, something to supersede the old 
'head and foot' system and keep up a lively interest in the class." We are 
not sure that we know the " best " method, but we can give some of the feat- 
urea of a good method : 1. Every lesson is copied neatly on the slate, as a part 
of its preparation, and the younger pupils divide the words into syllables. 2. 
Younger classes read the words from the slate before spelling, and the slates 
of all classes are properly examined. 3. The pupils spell by turn, exc&ptYr\i^n 
the teacher throws the word somewhere else, and these exceptions are the gen- 
eral rule ! Every pupil is on the lookout for stray words which are likely to 
fall just wh^re they may be missed. 4. The teacher does not pronounce the 
words in their order, but gives prominence to the more difficult words, some 
of which are pronounced several times. 6. The pupils are required to spell 
correctly every word pronounced to them and at the first trial. All misspelled 
words are subsequently written from. ten to twenty times by the pupils failing. 
6. The teacher keeps a daily record of the number of words missed, and this 
record takes the place of the old "going up" system as an incentive. 7. 
Short lessons are assigned and preceding lessons are constantly reviewed. The 
masterj of each ten lessons is tested by a thorough examination. 8. Classes 
that can write with facility spell either advanced or review lessons by writing, 
the teacher pronouncing from twenty to forty words. These are the princi- 
pal features ; their combination is left for the teacher. Classes below the third 
reader should not use a spelling book — their reading lessons will afford the 
best possible lessons for spelling. 
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The successfal use of the self-reporting sjstem depends npon several 



important conditions: 1. The items reported must be so definite that there 
need be no honest doubt in a pupil's mind respecting the correctness of his 
report 2. The report must be so called for as to make the successful practice 
of deception quite impossible. 3. The moral sentiment of the school must be 
such as to condemn any attempt to deceive. 4. The school must be under 
such control and there must be such general good order as to bring a large 
majority of the reports fiiUy up to the standard. ^The first condition speci- 
fied condemns the practice of requiring pupils to report their general deport- 
ment on a prescribed numerical scale, the highest number denoting " perfect" 
conduct, and deductions being made according to the nature of shortcomings 
and misdemeanors. Such a system presents too strong a temptation to dis- 
honesty. The fact that it is difficult, if not impossible, for pupils to make a 
correct comparative estimate of their conduct, affords a pretext for indifference 
and a cover for falsehood ; and the truthful and conscientious pupil is rewarded 
by a lower record than his less scrupulous mates. We doubt whether such a sys- 
tem can be safely used by one teacher in a hundred. A glance at the other 
conditions will show that they are met by very few schools. The truth is there 
are but few teachers that can safely adopt the self- reporting system. Its use by 
an entire corps of teachers should not be attempted, since the majority will fail 
to make it a means of truth culture. 



The Legislature pf New York has struck a blow at its public school 

system by inserting a provision in the tax levy, appropriating twenty per cent. 
of what is called the " Excise Fund", to the support of private schools. The 
Times estimates that the school money thus subverted from its legitimate 
purpose, will amount annually to some $300,000. The money is to be allowed 
''under the supervision of the Board of Education", and not a condition is 
prescribed respecting the manner of its use. It is well known that the " pri- 
vate schools" for which this pecuniary assistance is intended, are those under 
the direction of the Catholic Church ; and thus we have strictly denomina- 
tional schools sustained by public taxation. We have already expressed our 
views on this subject, and we need not restate them. The movement to strike 
down our magnificent system of public instruction and divide its funds between 
religious sects, must be met and resisted. We suppose that this calamitous 
action of the New York Legislature applies only to the City of New York, and 
it is to be regretted that the schools of that city are not protected by such a 
shield as the Constitution of Ohio. 



PERCENTAGES OF SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 

A " Superintendent " is astonished at the marvelously high per cents of at- 
tendance attained by the schools in some of our cities and towns. He thinks 
our school children must be blessed with remarkable health, and that our fam- 
ilies must be unusually free from the " many ills flesh is heir to." But be- 
neath luB admiration of these results there lurks the suspicion that *' things are 
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not what they seem *' — at least, he desires to know what is the general nile 
respecting the dropping of pupiFs names for absence ; whether all absence is 
actually counted, etc. We regret that we are unable wholly to remove our 
friend's suspicion, for while many of our schools have attained a high degree 
of regularity of attendance, the very highest notches are doubtless reached not 
in fact but by nice figuring. We have first the " Chicago Rule" which enrolls 
pupils monthly, and counts them vnthdrawn when absent more than five days 
and sooner when notified of a probability of such absence I Sharp teachers 
have their pupils withdraw for the purpose of being sick or necessarily absent I ! 
In other schools the week, instead of the month, is made the unit of enroll- 
ment No pupil is absent until he is enrolled, and, at the close of the week, 
all are regarded as withdrawn. We expect soon to hear that the day is made 
the unit of enrollment, and it is plain that one short step further — to the halj- 
day — would bring the per cent of attendance uniformly up to lOO! Why 
not figure o^i jperfection when we are so near it? Why enroll pupils monthly, 
weekly, or even daily, when a semi-daily enrollment will show no absence what- 
ever ^ We earnestly commend this subject to the Scnool Superintendents' 
Association. If mere figuring can be made to meet the case, let every body 
have the secret 



COUNTY SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 

We learn from the Michigan Teacher for May, that the recent election of 
county school superintendents in that State revealed a decided reactionary 
movement. The officers elected two years ago, when the system was inaugu- 
rated, were, as a class, competent and progressive educators, but in the recent 
election the most competent superintendents were defeated, either in the nom- 
inating conventions or at the polls. The most unscrupulous opposition was 
waged by the friends of rejected applicants for certificates, and thus the whole 
system is put "in serious peril"; even the defeated superintendents were 
cautious in the weeding out of incompetent teachers, and the result shows that 
"there is danger of relapsing into the old order of things." 

Taking up the Pennsylvania School Journal for June, we find an editorial 
on the county superintendency in that State. The editor confesses that he has 
latterly been silent in relation to this office, and, for the reason, that the exist- 
ing system has long needed to be modified and strengthened. Its present effi- 
ciency and its probable tiding over the danger ahead are alike attributed, not 
to inherent strength, but to Supt Wickersham's vigorous administration of the 
School Department, and " the fortunate run of good men in the selections re' 
cently made." It is predicted that a change of administration resulting in the 
passage of the system into feeble hands, would make its vices " lamentably ap- 
parent" The re-appointment of Supt Wickersham postpones this result at 
least for three years, but the Journal protests against continuing the system 
unmodified beyond the close of the present official term. The defect thus 
ominously hinted at, is found in the fact that the office is not protected from 
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unqualified aspirants. Whoever can secure an election in the directors' con- 
vention, is allowed to assume the duties of the office, whether qualified or un- 
qualified, and experience shows that the elections are sometimes secured bj very 
questionable means. 

We have called attention to the above facts as a vindication of the system of 
county supervision matured but not yet adopted in Ohio. The result in Michi- 
gan shows that we are right in rejecting the elective system. The first election 
in Michigan was urged as a defense of this feature, but its fatal weakness is 
speedily disclosed. The reaction against the system also shows that the duty 
of examining and licensing teachers should not rest solely upon the county 
superintendent We propose to leave it in the hands of the county board, of 
which the superintendent is ex officio a member. This divides the responsi- 
bility. 

The experience of Pennsylvania justifies our provision requiring the county 
superintendent to hold a certificate of qualifications from the State Board of 
Examiners. This is needed to shut incompetency out of the supervisory office ; 
and, by the way, this is the very agency that must be invoked to reform our 
entire civil service. What all our public interests need is the direction of quali- 
fied, faithful officers. 

Let us continue to urge that these essential features be made a part of the 
Ohio system when established. An efficient system or none should be our 
policy. 



THE FAMILY, THE COMMUNITY, AND THE STATE IN EDU- 
CATION. 

Childhood is a warfare between the higher and lower natures of the child, 
and the victory determines which of the two is to rule in manhood. The 
higher nature should conquer, and, to this end, the child needs assistance. 
Not only must his evil propensities be checked by outward control, but his 
higher nature must be nourished and strengthened by instruction and train- 
ing — by edtication. 

This imperative duty of rightly educating the child rests primarily upon the 
parent By the side of every cradle God has placed the father and the mother 
as His vicegerents, charged with the sublime responsibility of leading the child 
out of that cradle up to manhood, and then sending him forth to life's work, 
richly prepared for its duties and struggles. In this work of education, the 
school but supplements the family. 

But the child is not left with the guardianship of the family as its sole pro- 
tector. The possibilities wrapped up in that unfolding life, are too momentous 
and far reaching. Its influence will soon reach beyond the family, touching 
every hearth-stone of the community. As Horace Mann once said, " We can 
not bring up our children in an exhausted receiver." The failure of one fam- 
ily in the proper training of its children, involves the dearest interests of every 
other family, and, hence, the community stands by the cradle as a co-partner 
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and co-helper of the family in every child's edacation. If the family fails, the 
consfianity has plenary power and is under bonds to make that failure good. ^ 

But the child has still another guardian. It grows out of the family into 
the State, and becomes a factor in its weal or woe. Hence it is the bounden 
dcty of the State to see to it that every child born into its citizenship brings to 
its consequent duties and responsibilities adequate training and preparation ; 
and, for thie accomplishment of this grand end, the entire property of the State 
is under mortgage I This view is a consequence of the imperative necessity 
of universal education in a republic. The argument is three-fold, and is based 
on the natnre of republican institutions, on the teachings of history, and the 
opinions of eminent authorities. The public school is the corner-stone of the 
Republic, and it must stand on every square mile of its peopled territory. 

But' how are the Family, the Community, and the State — the triple guardians 
of childhood — to be conjoined in the work of public education ? The answer 
to this question presents the true idea of a public school system. 

The State is to provide by law for an efficient system of education — a sys- 
tem which shall reach every child. In the management and support of this 
system, the community and the family must be co-partners with the State. 

The civil communities ret)resented by cities, towns, and townships, must be 
organized as school districts, and largely intrusted with the direction of the 
schools, the location and erection of school houses, etc. The family should 
have a voice in the election of local school officers, and should otherwise be 
brought into as close connection with the schools as possible. 

The interest and co(3peration of the family are the life of a school system, and 
hence the State should never lift the responsibility of education entirely from 
the parent School authority should flow from the family upward. 

The proper union of these three agencies in a system of public education, is 
illustrated in the raising of school funds. From one-third to one-half of the 
money necessary for the support of public schools, should be raised by a tax 
levied uniformly upon all the property of the State, and should be distributed 
on the basis of school population or school attendance, and be used for the 
payment of teachers. The money needed for the erection and furnishing of 
school houses, for incidental expenses, and for continuing the schools in session 
the requisite number of months each year, should he left for each city, tow^^t 
or township to rairie by a local tax, to be assessed by its local school authori- 
ties, and the State funds should be distributed on condition that such local 
taxation be made adequate. "Rate bills " should not be allowed, but the fur- 
nishing of the necessary text-books may rest upon the family, the district oixiy 
furnishing books to indigent pupils. Such a financial system practically con - 
joins the State, the Community, and the Family, and experience shows it to t>^ 
efficient. 

In the management of a school system, the State must de everything wliicli. 
can not be safely intrusted to the community and the family, and nothing tlia.t; 
can be thus intrusted. Hence, the State must provide an efficient syatexxx o€ 
school supervision, including both state and county supervision. ExperieTio^ 
«!^oi?8 such supervision to be indispensable to the proper efficiency of a aclaool 
system, and, hence, it must be undertaken by the State. 
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But supervision is not enough. The schools must be supplied with compe. 
tent teachers, and this involves not only the exclusion of unqualified persons 
from the teacher's office, bbt the special preparation of persons for this liigb 
trust — a duty evidently beyond the ability of individual communities. Hence 
the State must establish and maintain normal schools, institutes, and other 
agencies for the professional training of teachers. Normal instruction is 
a vital condition of efficient public education, and the State in assuming the 
latter takes upon itself the consequent duty of providing the former. 

In brief, the State must not only organize the community and the family for 
school effort, but it must also supplement and vitalize them. Instead of reliev 
ing them from the responsibility of local school control, it must awaken the 
necessary interest and cooperation to make such control efficient An igno- 
rant community has no inward impulse to education. Just where good schools 
are most needed, there they are always least valued. The State, by external 
agencies, must create a school sentiment where it is wanting, and then make 
such awakened interest a vital element in the schools. 

The above is an imperfect outline of an address delivered by the editor be- 
fore the National Superintendents' Association, which met at Nashville, Tenn., 
in August last It is believed that the line of thought presented embodies the 
true theory of a public school system, and that it suggests the proper measures 
of school progress. 



MEETINGS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

The arrangements for the three National Educational Meetings to be held 
at Trenton, N. J., the third week of August, are already considerably advanced 
toward completion. Papers or Lectures have been promised from the follow- 
ing educators : 

Address by the President, Rev. L. Van Bokkelen, late Superintendent of 
Public Schools of Maryland. 

Rev. Joseph Alden, D.D., LL.D., Principal of the State Normal School at 
Albany, N. Y. : " What is the Best Teaching for a Normal School ? " 

Prof. Z. Richards, of Washington, D. C. : " Elementary Schools — ^Radical 
Faults and Radical Remedies." 

Rev. Geo. A. Leakin, Baltimore : " Periodic Law as applied to Education." 

Prof Ellis A. Apgar, State Superintendent of N. J. : *' Method of Teaching 
Map-Drawing in Schools." 

rrof. Austin C. Apgar, State Normal School: "Method of Teaching Ele- 
mentary Arithmetic. 

Maj. Gen'l 0. 0. Howard, U. S. Army : " Education in the South, with refer- 
ence to the Colored Population." 

An exercise in " Practice Teaching " with criticisms, and a discussion as to 
the necessity of such an exercise in a Normal School and the best methods of 
conducting it 

Prof Fordyce A. Allen, Principal of the State Normal School, Mansfield, 
Pa. : " Course of Study for a Normal School" 

Prof Edward A. Brooks, Principal of the State Normal School, Millersville, 
Pa. : " The Spiritual Element in Education." 

Prof Lewis B. Monroe, of Boston : " The Voice and its Training, with Illas- 
trations and Readings." 
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Prof. Jobn S. Hart, Principal N. J. State Normal School : " Method of Con- 
ducting Religious Worship in Schools." 

Mrs. Randall, of the Oswego Training School : " Method of Teaching Elo- 
cution." Headings. 

Miss Swayze, of the N. J. State Normal School : " Vocal Culture." Read- 
ings. 

John D. Philbrick, Esq.; Superintendent of Public Schools of Boston : "The 
Workshop and the School. ' 

Rev. B. G. Northrop, State Superintendent of Connecticut : " Rate Bills in 
Public Schools.'] 

Prof. J. P. Wickersham, State Superintendent of Pennsylvania : " Higher 
Education." 

Hon. Joseph White, Sec*y of the Board of Education of Mass. : ** Christian- 
ity in our Public Schools." 

Addresses are also expected from Dr. McCosh, of Princeton, Prof Bailey, of 
Yale College, President White, of Cornell University, and E. E. White, of 
Ohio. 

Arrangements have been made for the entertainment of the members at 
reduced rates, and a free return over the N. Y. & E. & Atlantic. R. R., and also 
the B. & O. R. R to Cincinnati, ma Marietta, has been secured. The meet- 
ings promise to be a distinguished success. 



OHIO TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

REVISED PROGRAMME FOR CLEVELAND M £ S T I N 0. 

Tuesday Evening^ July 6. 

1i o'clock. Welcome by E. R. Perkins, President of the Cleveland Board 
of Education. 
Inaugural Address, by Rev. F. Merrick, D.D., President of the Association. 

Wednesday Forenoon^ 8 J o'clock. 

Miscellaneous Business. 

^ o'clock. Report on a Course of Study for Primary, Grammar and High 
Schools, and Colleges. Committee : Messsrs. Tappan, Stuntz, Crosby, Wool- 
lard, and White. 

Discussion. 

11 o'clock. The Model County Superintendent, by Hon. Jno. A. Norrfs. 

Discussion to be opened by M. F. Cowdery. 

Wednesday Afternoon. 

2 o'clock. The Best Method of Conducting County Examinations, by J. C. 
Hartzler. 

Discussion to be opened by John Hancock. , 

3J o'clock. Reading Matter for Primary and Grammar Schools, and the 
Best Method of Supplying It, by A. J. RickoflF. 

Discussion to be opened by Miss Mary Russell, of Cleveland. 

Wednesday Evening ^ Y} o'clock. 
8 o'clock. Annual Address, by Geo. W. Hosmer, D.D. , President of Antiocb. 
College. Subject: " The Ideal of the Teacher's Work." 

Thursday Morning^ 8} o'clock. 
Miscellaneous Business. 
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9i o'eloelc. Primary Instruction, by Miss Sarah D. Dugane, Prin. of the 
Cincinnati Normal School 

Discussion to be opened by Geo. C. Woollard. 

\Q\ o'clock. Lecture by James K Murdoch, Esq. Subject: "Elocntion as 
it has been and should be taught, being an Analysis of the Systems of Walker 
and Rush." 

Thursday Afternoon. 

2 o'clock. The Best Manner of (inducting County Teachers Institutes, 
by Thos. W. Harvey. 

3 o'clock. Election of Officers. 

3 J o clock. European Schools, by Dr. 0. N. Hartshorn, President of Mt 
Union College. 
Miscellaneous Business. 

Thursday Evening^ 7} o'clock. 

Unfinished Business. 

8 o'clock. Readings and Recitations, by Jas. E. Murdoch, Esq. 

W. D. Henkle, Chairman Ex. Committee, 



MISCELLANY. 

Whkn notified that any subscriber has failed to receive the Monthly, we 

always remail the missing numbers. We are anxious that each subscriber may re- 
ceive every number due him. 

There is a lively demand at the institutes for our pamphlet on Ifutruction »n 

Language, and a large number of copies may be sold. Price 15 ots ; institute con- 
ductors will be supplied on liberal terms. 

The Ohio College Association meets at Cleveland, July 5thy the day before the 

meeting of the State Teachers' Association. The programme has not. been announced. 

Lyman Hardimo, President elect of the State Teacher's Association, has ae- 

eepted a position in the Cincinnati postoffice, which prevents his being present at the 
Cleveland meeting. Hts place will be filled hy President Merrick, of Delaware. See 
programme. Mr. Harding is a veteran in the profession, and we regret to see him 
leave it. 

Troy has voted a tax of $50,000 for the erection of a new school house. 

Supt. DeWolf, of Toledo, receives a salary of $2,800. Supt. Dressier, of Alliance, 

has been reappointed, with an increase of $200 in salary. Elyria reports good 

schools, with an enrollment of 700 pupils, and 14 live teachers. The salary of 

Supt. Pickard, of Chicago, has been raised to $4,500 The schools of Gallon take 

possession of the new building in September, with Supt. Hartsler at the head. 

Cincinnati Normal School.— The success of this institution the first year has set- 
tled its future. It takes its place in the school system of Cincinnati as one of the 
most potent agencies for its improvement. We rejoice in this fact, and we hope to see 
its small and modest beginning end in one of the largest and most thorough training 
Bchoold in the country. The school was organised last fall in the Eighth District 
School building, with two teachers. Miss Dugane and Miss Merriam, both graduate* 
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of the Oswego Training School. It has been attended by 29 young ladies, a major- 
ity of whom are graduates of high schools or seminaries, and the course of instruc- 
tion and training has been specially designed to prepare them to teach in the district 
schools of the city. The coarse is yery similar to that adopted in the Boston Train- 
ing School with which Miss Dugane was connected for several years. The principles 
of teaching are presented by lectures, and methods embodying these principles are 
taught both theoretically and practically. Natural history, drawing, vocal musioy 
and gymnastics are also included in the course. 

At a recent visit to the school, we found one of the pupil- teachers giving an object 
lesson on *' Bricks." The class instructed was composed of 20 pupils, from 7 to 14 
years of age. The teaeher was supplied with a brick, clay, etc., and the lesson de- 
veloped qualities, modes of manufacture, uses, etc. At the close of the lesson, the 
exercise was criticized by the other pupils and then by Sliss Dugane. Passing into 
the two practice rooms below, we found the young ladies engaged in instructing 
olasses, under the supervison of Miss Merriam. These two schools are each com- 
posed of two grades of pupils, the lower containing grades F and E, and the higher 
grades D and G. The programme is so arranged as to allow but 15 minutes to an 
exercise, the two classes in each room alternating, and thus being kept busy without 
weariness. The course of instruction is essentially the same as that pursued in the 
district schools, and the progress made is equally satisfactory. We also witnessed 
Prof. Graeser's admirable drill in gymnastics. At the close of the session, Mr. Free- 
man gave a brief lecture on English Literature. This course of weekly lectures is 

given by Messrs. Hancock, Schmitt, Mayo, Venable, and Freeman. We have only 

space to add that we left the school greatly pleased with what we had seen and heard. 
Hiss Dugane has made an excellent beginning, and we regret that the school is not 
to continue under her skillful direction. 

Toledo. — Friend White : Having business in this section of our Buckeye State, I 
availed myself of a little leisure to call on Col. DeWolf and his schools. After thir- 
teen years' experience in different schools, observing their morale and progress, physi- 
cally and intellectually, I must concede to this city a high mode of commendation. 
A day's observation among teachers and pupils brought me to the conclusion that 
Toledo may well feel proud of her schools. The earnestness, application, energy, 
and zeal of both teachers and taught are especially noticeable. I have never seen 
school-rooms more attractive. Climbing vines, unfolding leaves, and blooming flow- 
era are made expressive accompaniments of the reaching up, unfolding and blooming 
of the youthful mind. Bro. Stevenson's school-rooms at Norwalk deserve like com- 
mendation. I was impressed with the natural plans of teaching in the Toledo 
schools. There is no cramming, no stuffing; — blackboards are ornamented with 
children's work in daily lessons, training the eye, ear, and heart. I examined quite 
a number of written exercises, and their style of ''getting up" would commend 
them to any systematic business man. These exercises were especially fine. The 
order was such that the idea of corporal punishment never once occurred to me; and 
yet the Toledo citizens are sound on this question, which fact may account for its 
scarcity. I witnessed an examination of the B and C Grammar Grade in Arithmetic, 
and when I mention the fact that an average of 90 per cent, was obtained, I need 
not add other comments. The half dozen other olasses which I had the pleasure of 
hearing, did exceedingly well. From statistics I learn that the number of pupils 
enrolled is about 6000, with an attendance of 94 per cent. The number of teachers 
wnployed is 66, besides 6 special teachers of gymnastics, drawing, music, and Out- 
man. Average daily attendance to teacher is 66 — too many, my Toledo friends. Yoa 
have done well in getting good teachers and in the houses and aooommodations 
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alreftdj proTided ; but yon need more lionsefl and good ones, too, and wlien erected 
the pnpile will he on hand to Jill Ikem. 

Toledo, June 10, 1869. M. 

PiQUA. — The pnpilfl are promoted the last day of the Spring term, and the oocasion 
is made one of special interest. The pupils from the different rooms march to the High 
School Hall, which is tastefnUy decorated for the OTcnt, and the certificates of pro- 
motion are there distributed by the teachers. The sereral grades deliTor addresses 
of welcome to their successors, to which responses are made, and then all are treated 
to a bountiful feas|w The occasion is much enjoyed by both teachers and pupils. 
Another feature of Supt. Bichardson's school administration descry es mention. The 
teachers haye purchased a beautiful Chromo, which is hung in the room of the school 
that attains the highest ayerage rank in deportment and scholarship. The averages 
are made out eyery Saturday, and the desire to possess the picture has proyed s 
very potent incentiye, the schools haying attained a higher standard than ever be- 
fore. The number of teachers employed is 19, nine of whom are graduates of the 

high school. The number of pupils enrolled during the year was 960 ; per cent, of 
attendance, 93 ; number of pupils in high school, 113 ; number in graduating clsas, 
IS^classical, 7, English, 11 ; number studying Latin, 40 ; number studying Greek, 

6 ; number in normal class, 21. Col. Moore, the efficient principal of the grammar 

schools, resigned at the close of the school year. 

Lima. — Friend White : I had the pleasure of attending the graduating exercises of 
the Lima Public Schools under the charge of Wm. E. Crosby. They were very fine. 
Four young ladies and one young gentleman constituted the class. The essays and 
oration were far superior to anything I anticipated. They all showed a high degree 
of culture and research. The course of study arranged by Mr. Crosby, is an excel- 
lent one. The senior class for the next year consists of ten students, four gentlemen 
and six ladies. Competent judges informed me that the examinations passed off most 
satisfactorily. All say that Mr. Crosby has been completely successful in his connec- 
tion with the schools. The people regard him the most thorough-going and e£Bcient 
teacher they have ever had at the head of their schools. They begin the erection of 
a thirty thousand dollar school building this summer. J. C. B. 

Akbon. — Snpt. Findlay continues in charge of the schools another year, at a salary 
of $2,500 ] Mrs. Stone in the high school, at a salary of $1,200 ; and Mrs. Herdman 
in the grammar school, at a salary of $950, with Miss J. E. McAnulIy, of Mansfield, 
as assistant, at a salary of $800. These figures are a credit to Akron. 

Kenton College.— The election of Col. W. W. Folwell to the chair of Mathemat- 
ics, Civil Engineering, and Astronomy, fills the faculty of this institution. The be- 
ginning of Pres. Tappan's administration has been successful, and every thing prom- 
ises increased prosperity. 

Maeietta. — The pupils of the grammar school lately presented their principal, 
Mr. J. D. Phillips, with a splendid portable writing desk, with elegant inclosores. 

The gift was accompanied with expressions of high esteem. The prospects of 

Marietta College have never been more encouraging. It is increasing both in pupils 
and resources. 

KiRKLAND & Co., Cincinnati, 0., advertise in this number a school agency to 

assist school officers in procuring teachers and teachers in securing positions. They 
are well indorsed. 
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TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 

Institute committees will greatly oblige us by sending annjifncements of in- 
stitutes to be held the present sammer. Please giro the time and pl|ce of meeting, 
and the names of the principal instractors. We shall also be glad to receive a brief 
report of the proceedings. We wish the Monthly to contain a record of all insti- 
tutes held in the State. Ji 

Teachers' institutes will be held at — 

Glendale, August 16 to 27 — Thos. W. Haryey and John Hancock, instructors. 
Dayton, August 2 to 20 — Thos. W. Harvey, Wm. Smith, and Ja.C. Ridge, instruc- 
tors. 

Upper Sandusky, July 19 to Aug. 13 — J. H. Myers, J. C. Harper, and W. H. Wolf, 
instractors. 
Lebanon^ July 13 to Aug. 20 — A. Holbrook, principal. ^ 

Chillicothe and Wilmington, Aug. 30 to Sept. 3. 

We are pleased to announce that Charles S. Royce, Norwalk, 0., can attend insti- 
tates in Ohio and adjoining States in July and August; that R. W. Stevenson, Nor- 
walk, 0., can attend two or three institutes : and that John C. Ridge, Dayton, 0., is 
at liberty to make engagements for July. Mr. N. Boles, Lebanon, Ind., wishes to 
lecture on history, English grammar, and familiar science. 

A very successful teachers' institute was held at Medina the second week of 

April. Over 150 teachers were in attendance. The instruction was given by W. P. 
Clark, and Judge Barnard, and the evening addresses were delivered by Rev. Mr. 
Pond, Mr. McCormick, and Rev. G. S. Davis— all of Medina. The last speaker 
" took down " teachers' institutes, modern methods of teaching, and modern text- 
books — but the world still moves I The institute held at Van Wert, the second 

week of June, was not well attended. The instructors were W. E. Crosby, 6. B. 
Lane, and E. E. White. 



SCHOOL AFFAIRS IN OTHER STATES. 

Tennessee. — School affairs are in a very unsettled condition, and whether the 
school system is to sink or swim, is difficut to decide. The enemies of the system 
are fiercely denouncing its administration, and school officers are almost indiscrimi- 
nately charged with the misuse, squandering, and even stealing of school money. To 
cap the climax, the more radical candidate for Governor, Col. Stokes, vehemently 
attacks the county superintendents as expensive and useless, and urges the abolition 
of the office, — and this, too, when every intelligent educator knows that supervision 
is the life of every school system in the South. Strike down this agency, and the 
free school system of Tennessee dies in its cradle, except in the cities and larger 
towns. There may be abuses and mistakes needing correction, but all friends of free 
schools should zealously protect every vital feature of the system. It looks, at this 
distance^ as though the bottom had fallen out of things ; and we are not surprised 
that the '^ Tennessee Department " is missing again this month. When the storm is 
past, we hope this department may find smoother and more regular sailing. 

Arkansas. — The school system of this State has made a successful beginning. The 
Circuit Superintendents are receiving the co-operation of the great majority of the 
people, and free schools are rapidly multiplying. The relation of good schools to the 
industrial development of the State begins to be seen, and the present indications are 
that Arkansas is to lead the neighboring States in school organization. Free schools 
for free labor will soon change weeds and sedges into corn and cotton. As SQon as 
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we saw the new school law, we predicted that it would be a saccess, and we rejoice 
to see prediction changing to reality. Let the good work go forward. 

Indiana. — The State College Association meets at Indianapolis, July 6th and 7th. 
The principal topic for consideration is the harmonious a^juBtment of the courses of 
study in colleges and high schools.— —The trustees of the State Normal School have 
decided to use the $79,000 appropriated by the Legislature, in completing the lowei 
stories of the new building, the completion of the whole requiring at least $100,000. 
This will be the finest edifice of the kind in the country. 

West Viboinia. — A teachers' normal institute will be conducted at Marshall Col- 
lege, the. four weeks ending Sept. 18th, under the direction of Prof. S. R. Thompson, 
of the State Normal School, assisted by other members of the faculty. Tuition will 

be free. The attendance at the Normal School the last term was about 100. The 

fall term opens the third week in September. 



The Rhode Island Schoolmaster has suspended ; it deserved a long life.- 



The American Institute of Instruction will meet at Portsmouth, N. H., on the 3d, 

4th, and 5th of August. Chancellor Chadbourne, of the Wisconsin University, 

has resigned. Prof. Charles W. Elliot has been elected President of Harvard 

College. Hon. J. P. Wickersham has been re-appointed State Superintendent of 

Common Schools of Pennsylvania. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

A School Abithmetic .* Being a Combination of the greater part of the American 
Intellectual Arithmetic and the Rudiments of Arithmetic. By John F. Stoddard, 
A.M. New York : Sheldon & Co. 1869. 

Being an advocate of the idea which this book essays to embody, we open it pre- 
possessed in its favor,* but a careful examination brings disappointment. Instead 
of a combination, we find a mechanical mixture. It is the '' Rudiments " sand- 
wiched at irregular intervals with slices of the '' Intellectual '' ; and, in some cases, 
these interlying mental exercises are not on the same subject as the written. Nota- 
tion and Numeration, for example, are separated by " Mental Addition ** i and 
throughout there is a lack of close connection between the two classes of exercises. 
As a real union of mental and written arithmetic the book is not a success. It, how- 
ever, has an advantage over the ** Rudiments '* and ** Intellectual ** when used sepa- 
rately. The typography is very neat, if we except the use of italic figures in the 
body of the problems; 

The Amebican Jubob : Being a Guide for Jurymen throughout the United States. 
Containing rules for testing the credibility of witnesses and estimating evidence, 
together with a system of forensic reasoning for jurors. By H. B. Wilson. Phil- 
adelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

This work, prepared by our fellow townsman, is replete with information of gjreat 
practical interest to every citizen. Individual rights and public justice ^ike depend 
upon the intelligence and integrity of jurors, and since every elector may be called 
to this high office, it is very important that all should be qualified to discharge its 
duties. As a means to this end we heartily commend this treatise. It should be in 
the hands of every justice of the peace and juror in the country, and should be read 
and studied by every American citisen. If our school courses were not already over- 
crowded, we would say that it ought to be a text-book in our high schools and acad- 
emies. Both author and publisher have done their work well. 



Book Notices^ etc. 

Handbook op Chemistry. For School and Homo Use. By W. J. Rolfe and J. A. 
GiLLETT, Teachers in the High School, Cambridge, Mass. Boston : Woolworth, 
Ainsworth & Co. 1869. 

This is an elementary work on Chemistry, intended to supply a want very gener- 
ally felt — a text-book adapted to the lowest grade of schools where this science is 
taught at all ; and the authors have very successfully accomplished their work. The 
right method has been adopted. Experiments are first given, and from these the prin- 
ciples of the science are derived. The experiments are simple, and such as can easily 
be performed with a moderate amount of apparatus, by the aid of the full direc- 
tions given in the body of the book and in the appendix. Most of the important 
elements and their compounds are described ; the methods of manufacture of the 
most useful of the metals are given ; and the chemistry of the atmosphere, destruc- 
tiye distillation, and fermentation are treated of at sufficient length. The philoso- 
phy of chemistry is given in the appendix, — an abridgement of *' Cooke's Chemical 
Philosophy." The new symbols and notation have been adopted, " without which 
it is as impossible to teach modern chemistry as it would be to teach modern astron- 
omy in the language of the old astrologers." The old chemical name or the ordi- 
nary commercial name is generally added to the new chemical name. We think it an 
excellent book for the great majority of high schools and academies, where chemis- 
try is, or ought to be, one of the branches taught. t. s. 

The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By Rev. W. J. Connybeaee, M.A., and Rev. 
J. S. HowsoN, D.D. With a Preliminary Dissertation by Rev. Lbonabd Bacon, 
B.D. People's Edition. Cincinnati; National Publishing Co. 1869. 

This work has received the commendation of eminent Christian ministers of all 
evangelical denominations. It is at once an inspiring biography of the great Apos- 
tle, an instructive history of Apostolic times, and a valuable commentary on the 
Gpistles. Persons engaged in Sabbath- school instruction will find it of great value. 
The '' People's Edition " omits nothing of value to the ordinary Bible student. 

Littell's Living Age loses neither interest nor ability as it advances in years. 
It continues to be filled with the choicest of current magazine literature. Among 
the recent educational selections of special interest are the Inaugural Addresses of 
Br. McCosh at Princeton, and Mr. Froude at St. Andrews, — the former appearing in 
the issue of Feb. 6th, and the latter in that of May 15th. Published every Satur- 
day, by Littell & Gay, Boston. Price, free of postage, $8 a year. 

f 

Our Boys and Girls comes regularly every week, but our young folks would like 
to see it much oftener. They vote '' Oliver Optic's Magazine " the b^st in the 
country, and they wish us to put their vote on record. Published by Lee k Shepard, 
Boston, at |2.50 a year. 

The Herald of Health grows better and better. Every number contains fresh 
and spirited contributions, and brief and pointed editorials. It is published by Wm. 
Wood k Co., New York, at |2 per annum. We will send the Herald and Monthly 
at $3 a year. 

Merry's Museum is one of the oldest and best of our juvenile magazines. It is 
printed in an attractive style, and the reading matter is fresh, spicy, and instructive. 
It is published by Horace B. Fuller, Boston, at |1.50 a year. 

For new adtbrtising terms, see third page of cover. Our former rates are 

increased 20 per cent. 
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The fact that the brief time afforded in County Institutes renders them almost use- 
less for the thorough study of any branch, is obvious ; and the fact that a succes- 
sion of lectures by the most able lecturers, without earnest study, can never give 
those that merely listen any definite or thorough knowledge on any subject, is now 
generally understood by the multitudes of teachers who have been thus victimized. 
Hence, these short County Institutes are more and more complained of, as very ex- 
pensive and almost useless, promising much and accomplishing little but the pecu- 
niary advantage of those who originate them. The expression of this state of feel- 
ing, coming from all parts of the country, has induced me to make much more exten- 
sive arrangements this year to accommodate those teachers, who, during their vaca- 
tion, wish to study or review any of the common branches thoroughly, and to obUun 
the best methods of teaching them. 

Opportunity will also be given to study many of the higher branches with facilities 
that no other institution in the west affords, so far as I know. 

COMMOJV BRAJ^CHES. 

Two classes in ENG^LISH GRAMMAR, of different grades, will be sustained, to 
meet the wants of all. The higher class will give a thorough review in the principles 
and practice of both syntax and analysis. 

A new and beautiful method of analysis in MENTAL ARITHMETIC, will be 
substituted for the fluctuating, unsatisfactory methods given in the books, and used 
in nearly all schools and institutes. The new analysis is adapted to all grades of 
problems, and renders the study exciting and thorough. 

The same method of analysis, with suitable modifications, is introduced into 
WRITTEN ARITHMETIC, and the study is thus trai^sformed from the dull, repul- 
sive working of examples according to rules, with stereotyped explanations, into a 
clear and interesting analysis, applicable at once to every kind of scientific problem 
and business transaction, freeing the student from stupid book rules, by giving him 
in school what the most successful business men acquire out of school, an insight 
into relations. ^^ 

The change is such that even those who tnink themselves naturally dull in arith- 
metic become interested, and overcome their antipathy to this study. Three classes 
of different grades will be sustained in Written Arithmetic. 

GEOGRAPHY is taught by a variety of devices and expedients, novel and effec- 
tive, embracing all the advantages of the Guyot method, so extensively and ably set 
forth by the Oswego Teachers, and other methods of greater value. MAP-DRAW- 
ING by the best method, receives especial attention. 

ELOCUTION, as a branch, will be so managed as not only to give vocal culture, 
but a thorough drill in the elementary sounds, by an attractive and exciting method 
of training a class or a school, in orthographic parsing of the phonic and written 
elements of words. The best methods of teaching spelling will receive attention. 

TEACHING THE ALPHABET. The method adopted here, in which our pupil- 
teachers are trained, combines all the advantages of the Word Method, the Ol^ect- 
Ijesson Method, and the Phonic Method, and converts the labor of teaching a-lhc 
classes into a pleasure for the teacher and pupils. It saves from one-half to four- 
fifths of the time necessary to make good readers by any other method. 

A COMPOSITION CLASS will be organized with the design of enabling young 
teachers to introduce this most indispensable, yet much neglected and abused branch, 
composition writing, into their schools with satisfaction and success. 

VOCAL MUSIC and PENMANSHIP will each be taught in a course of twelve 
lessons, with special design of enabling teachers to use the latest and most improved 
systems of teaching these branches. 
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OHIO TBACHEES* ASSOCIATIOJS^. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING, HELD AT 

CLEVELAND, JULY 6, 7, AND 8, 1869. 

The Association was called to order Tuesday evening, July 6th, 
by W. D. Henkle, Chairman of Executive Committee. 

The blessing of the Almighty upon the proceedings, was in- 
voked by G. W. Hosmer, D.D., President of Antioch College. 

On motion of Wm. Mitchell, of Columbus, three gentlemen 
were appointed Assistant Secretaries, viz. : G. H. Harper, of 
Bucyrus, T. C. Mendenhall, of Columbus, and J. P. Patterson, of 
Xenia. - 

A. J. Rickoff, of Cleveland, welcomed the Association to Cleve- 
land, and Eli T. Tappah, President of Kenyon College, responded 
on behalf of the Association. 

Members of the Association were invited, through Mr. Eickoff, 
to visit the rooms of the Board of Education, the School Library, 
the Studio of Miss Kansom, and the Eeading Eooms of the Cleve- 
land Library Association. 

Mr. Rickoff called on Mr. Kissell, of Iowa, for a speech. 

Mr. Kissell delivered a speech. 

F. Merrick, D.D., of Delaware, read his Inaugural Address. 

Mr. Tappan moved to appoint a commitee of five to report on 
so much of the inaugural of President Merrick as relates to 
teaching religion in schools. Carried. 
22 
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Mr. Tappan gave notice that to-morrow, or on some subse- 
quent day, he would move to amend the constitution so that the 
Executive Committee shall be elected for three years, one third 
each year. He also gave notice that he would move to provide 
compensation for the Treasurer and Secretary. 

On motion, the Association adjourned. 



♦ 'm 



Wednesday, July 7 — Morning Session. 

The Association convened at 8J A.M., and, in the absence of 
the proper officers, was called to order by W. D. Henkle. 

Rev. J. P. Weethee, of Athens, led in prayer. 

The first half-hour was spent in receiving part of the annual 
dues. 

On motion, a recess of fifteen minutes was taken. 

At 9.15, James B. Murdoch, the Elocutionist, delivered a lec- 
ture on " Elocution as it ha^ been, and should he taught^ 

On motion, E. Miller, of Pindlay, was made JElailroad Secretary. 

At 11 A.M., a recess of five minutes was had. 

The Association being called to order, President Merrick intro- 
duced Dr. Hosmer, of Antioch College, who read an address on 
« The Ideal of the Teacher's Work:' 

At the close of Dr. Hosmer's address, President Merrick an- 
nounced the committee on the part of hia own address relating 
to religious instruction in the common sohools, viz.: Messrs. 
Tappan, Cowdery, White, Crosby, and Mitchell. 

On motion, adjourned. 

Afterngon. Session, 

At 2\ o'clock, President Merrick called the Asssociation to 
order. 

Mr. Mitchell moved that a committee of five be appointed to 
nominate officers. Carried. 

The following gentlemen were named as said committee, viz. : 
Wm. Mitchell, of Columbus, W. H. Venable, of Cincinnati, W. S. 
Wood, of Cleveland, H. A. Thompson, of Troy, and J. J. Barns, 
of St. Clairsville. 

The President then called on E. E. White to report on Courses 
of Study. Mr. White declined to make a general report, and 
called for a special report for each department of schools. 
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G. C, Woollard, the special committee on Frimary Gourse, be- 
isg called, thea made hia report. n 

W. E. Crosby, special committee on. Grammar School Coarse, 
next made his report. 

On motion, it was decided to discuss^ the two reports just read, 
before hearing that on the High School Course or that on College 
Oouroe. 

A discussion of the Primary Course next followed, participated 
in by Messrs. Hancock, Mitchell, and others. 

Mr. Henkle moved that the Association proceed to consider 
now the reports on the last two departments of the general 
course, and pending the said motion^ Mr. Andrews, of Marietta, 
objected. The discussion continued until an amendment to Mr. 
Henkle*8 motion was offered by J. P. MillSj " That further dis-- 
easaion of the Primary Course be postponed until to-morrow 
morning at 8 o'clock ", when Mr; Tappan moved that the motion 
and amendment be laid on the table. Carried^ 

Mr. White was called upon to address the Association on the 
Primary Course, but gave way to Mr. Henkle who announced that 
tickets to Mr. Murdoch's entertainment could now be obtained in 
the room below. Eecess of fifteen minutes was had. 

Mr. Mitchell moved that in the discussion on conrse of study^ 
speakers be each limited to five minutes* Carried. 

Mr. Mills moved '* that the business set for 4 P. M., be now 
taken up, and that discussion on the reports on courses of study 
be waived until to-morrow morning at 8.30, and then be taken 
up and acted on in the order prescribed. Carried^ 

The President then announced that J. C< Hartzler should at 
this time read a paper on " ITie Best Method of conducting County 
MxaminationSi' ' 

Mr. Hartzler not being in the room, the President introduced 
Orville J. Tinkham, who announced that Fields, Osgood & Co. 
would present to any teacher present desiring them, the num" 
bers of " Our Young Polks " for six months. 
On motion, the Association adjourned. 



m' m m 



Thursday, July S— Morning Session. 

At 1& minutes before 9 o'clock. Prof. Jacob Tucfcerman offered 
prayer; 
Mr. Tappan called upon the Association to act upon a motion 
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of which he had given notice on Tuesday evening, viz. : that the 
constitution be so amended that the Executive Committee shall 
consist of six members, two to be elected each year, and to serve 
for three years. 

The Secretary asked to see the constitution. Mr. Tappan 
called upon the Secretary to say whether he had custody of the 
books of the Association. The Secretary had no knowledge of 
any book or books belonging to the Association ; and the Secre- 
tary's predecessor disclaimed such knowledge. The Secretary 
demanded to see. the constitution of the Association. Other 
members' demanded that the constitution be produced. One 
member asked that a copy of constitution be produced. 

Mr. Tappan could not wait, and he stated that the constitution 
provided for its own amendment, notice having been given at a 
previous meeting. The Secretary protested against action in the 
absence of the constitution, looking to its amendment, and in- 
sisted that by the word " meeting " referred to, was meant an 
annual meeting. 

Mr. Crosby moved the previous question. Carried. Mr. Tap- 
pan's motion then prevailed. 

On motion of Mr. Hancock, the second half of the reports on 
Courses of Study, was ordered to be read. 

Mr. Stuntz, the author of the report on High School Course, 
being absent, Mr. White read Mr. Stuntz's report. 

Mr. Tappan, special committee on Course of Study for Col- 
leges, presented his report. 

Mr. Crosby moved that one hour be set apart for the discussion 
of the courses of study reported by the committees. Carried. 

Mr. White was called upon to address the Association upon the 
Course of Study for Primary Schools reported by the special 
committee. 

A discussion of said course ensued participated in by Messrs. 
Woollard, Hancock, Eeinmund, DeWolf, Dressier, Crosby, A. A. 
Clerke, and others. 

The President announced the arrival of the time for which was 
set the report of Hon. John A. Norris, on " The Model County 
Superintendent,^^ 

Mr. Henkle announced the absence of Mr. Norris, and stated 
that he had been requested by Mr. N. to act as his proxy. 

Mr. White moved to limit the renewed discussion of the report 
on Primary Course of Study to half an hour, in order to hear 
from Mr. Henkle. Carried. 
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Whereupon Mr. Henkle made an announcement that a boat 
would be ready at the foot of Eiver Street at 4 P.M., to carry 
members out on the Lake. He also announced that the mem- 
bers of the Association would be entertained by the citizens of 
Cleveland at Garret's Hall in the evening. 

The discussion on the Primary Course was continued, and was 
participated in during this continuance by Messrs. Yenable, 
Mills, Tuckerman, Hartshorn, A. A. Gierke, and others who 
strove for and obtained the floor. Mr. Kissell, State .Superintend- 
ent of Iowa, was called on. That gentleman asked that the last 
five minutes be assigned him. Agreed to. 

After the closing remarks of Mr. Kissell, on motion of A. A. 
Gierke, it was 

Resolvedy That this Association, whilst recognizing the " Object System" as 
the true basis of primary instruction, deem it advisable to refer the report of 
Mr. Woollard on Primary Instruction to a committee to report at the next an- 
nual meeting of this Association. 

Mr. Tappan reported from the committee on that part of Presi- 
dent Merrick's address which relates to religious instruction in 
common schools, the following : 

The committee to whom was referred sq much of the President's Inaugural 
Address as relates to religions instruction, submit the following report : 

Believing the moral education of the children of our schools should always 
accompany their intellectual instruction, and that right moral culture must 
depend upon the recognition of the existence of God and of our obligations 
to obey and to love Him, and to love our fellow-beings as taught by our Savior, 
we most heartily commend the sentiments expressed by President Merrick on 
Tuesday evening, and we beg leave to submit the following resolution to this 
Association for its concurrence : 

Resolved^ That while as teachers of the public schools of the State of Ohio 
we desire most carefully to respect all shades of conscientious religious belief, 
we most earnestly desire that there shall be in every school a distinct recogni- 
tion that reverence and affection are due to our Heavenly Father, and that the 
teachings of our Savior regarding human duty and the spirit of love which he 
inculcated, should as completely as possible pervade every grade of school in- 
struction. 

The Secretary here objected to the report, and moved to amend 
by striking out the words " our Savior ",' and substituting the 
words ** Jesus Christ." The amendment was accepted by the 
chairman of the committee, and the report so amended was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Mr. Henkle moved that the report by Hon. Jno. A. Norris be 
printed with the proceedings of this Association; also, that all 
reports not reached be printed with the others. Carried. 
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It was voted that the place of the next meeting be left to the 
decision of the Executive Committee. 
On motion, adjourned tiH 2 P.M. i 

Afternoon Session. 

The Association was called to order by Geo. S. Ormsby, one of 
the Vice Presidents. 

J. P. Beinmund, M. P. Cowdery, and A. J. Eickoff were ap- 
pointed the committee authorized by the resolution of A. A. 
Gierke, viz. ; *" To refer the report of Mr. Woollard on Primary 
Instruction to a committee to report at the next annual meeting 
of this Association.'' 

Thos. W, Harvey reported on " The Best Manner of Conducting 
Teachers^ Institutes, 

After which Miss Mary Kussell, of Cleveland, read an essay on 
^^ Beading Matter for Prithary and Grammar Schools^ and the Best 
Method for Supplying It*^ Mr. Eickoff remaked upon this essay. 

The report of Committee on Nominations was called for and 
read, when a member stated that the committees had reported 
seven members of Executive Committee, whereas the constitu- 
tion, as amended after the committee had decided upon seven, 
would allow but six. 

On motion of Mr. Tappan,<sthe person last named in the report 
of the Nominating Committee was omitted. 

On motion of Mr. Tappan, an election was then had, and its 
result was — 

President—^. W. Stevenson, Nor walk. 

Vice Presidents — I. W. Andrews, Marietta, J. P. Beinmund, 
Springfield, Andrew Preese, Cleveland. 

Recording Secretary — B. O. M. BeBeck, Cincinnati. 

Corresponding Secretary — Sam*l Pindlay, Akron. 

Treasurer — G. W. Walker, Newark. 

Executive Committee — To serve for 3 years, W. D. Henkle, 
Chairman, A. J. Eickoff; for 2 years, John Hancock, D. P. Be 
Wolf; for 1 year, B. T. Tappan, G. H. Harper. 

On motion of Mr. Tappan, the Secretary was prohibited from 
introducing into the minutes any remarks. 

On motion of Mr. Henkle, Messrs. Hancock, Mendenhall, and 
Harvey were appointed a committee to draft resolutions to be 
offered on the boat. 

The President, on motion, then declared the annual meeting 
adjourned. GEO. C. WOOLLAED, 

Becording Secretary, 
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J 
A. COURSE OF INSTEUCTION FOR PEIMARY SCHOOLS. 

To the Ohio Teachers^ Aaaociation: 

Fellow Teachers : The member of your " Committee of five to report to 
the Gonyention on the Course of Study for Common Schools and Colleges," to 
whose lot it fell to report on ^trimary instruction, begs leave to report as 
follows : 

* 

That tlie period of a child's school life from its commencement until the 
child's entrance into the Intermediate or Grammar school, be divided into four 
J>artsto be styled Grade A, Grade B, Grade C, and Grade D, respectively. 

That the pupils shall be taught in the first grade, or 

Chrade A. 

I. To recognize and to name aright such materials as they may daily see, 
touch, and examine. 

% To answer correctly lirhen asked the questions, What is your name? 
Mother's name ? Father s name ? Where do you live ? Along what streets 
do you pass to go home ? Do you live in a frame house ? in a brick house ? 
or in a stone house ? 

3. To speak intelligently and correctly about favorite play things or othlet 
familiar objects, with smooth and pleasant quality of tone of voice and with 
deliberate, full, and distinct utterance, noting parts, material, color or tint 

4. To walk with gentleness, ease and grace, to be gentle within doors in all 
movements and acts (as ihe opening and closing of doors). 

5. To be polite yet courageous, especially in a question of good morals ; as, 
to say, "If you please ", or " Thank you ", or " No ", on all proper occasions. 

6. To treat the smaller animals with kindness. To examine, by magnifying 
glass when advantageous, the structure of plants, seeds, flowers, insects, ani- 
'malculae, etc. 

7. To play at such games as consist, in part, of fitting up dissected pictures, 
card patterns of stars, card houses, block houses, block bndges, etc. 

d. To recognize classmates by name, to name parts of dress, and such parts 
of body as teacher may with propriety designate ; also to note varieties of eyes, 
hair, and of stature, etc. 

9. To count and to group variously such objects as may be conveniently 
handled by children, and to learn by the actual division of a material unit, 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division by wholes, by halves, by 
thirds, by fourths, by fifths, etc. 

10. To notice and to name the touch-properties of objects mentioned in 
Arts. 

II. To assort, or classify by their forms, objects or patterns prepared or pro- 
vided by the teacher for the purpose. 

12. To answer in complete sentence when directed before the lesson to do so. 

13. To memorize and to sing such songs as may be free from objection. 

14. To avoid over-eating, improper posture and attitude — exposure, when 
heated, to currents of aii>--damp clothes, and unclean skin. 

. 15. To know, and to converse about, the topography of the school and of its 
immediate neighborhood. 

Grade B. 

16. To assort flowers, woods, minerals, and fabrics, by color and by kind. 
1*7. To recognize familiar objects by touch alone. 

18. To assort and to know the names of the regular forms presented or em- 
bodied in crystals or other natural objects^ 
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19. To learn positioD, direction and distance bj tracing on slate or on paper 
regular forms, from cards, from gutta percha or papier mache, or tin patterns 
provided for the purpose. 

20. To measure extension of familiar objects and of each other by yard 
stick, by foot rule, and by inches. 

21. By actual division of suitable objects, to know and to find, as nearly as 
may be practicable, a suitable given fraction of one of said objects, and to 
write the additions, subtractions, multiplications, etc., practised on such frac- 
tions BO found, in the figures or notation of written arithmetic. 

22. To form by objects all the possible groupings with each of the whole 
numbers from one to twelve, and to factor by grouping each composite number 
from 1 to 100 ; the teacher to designate at one time the number of groups, at 
another the number in each group, as the prime object of attention. 

23. To know and to write the arithmetical signs and terms used by experts 
in such operations as are prescribed in Arts. 21 and 22. 

24. To know the names, habits, and uses of domestic animals. To know the 
uses of their respective substances after death. • 

25. To detect and to classify in review of a lesson under Art 24, the nouns 
and verbs used. 

26. To utter clearly each element of a very short simple sentence used in a 
former object lesson. 

27. To know and to recognize readily each element (vocal) of said sentence. 

28. To know and to associate readily with each vocal element of said sen- 
tence, its written symbol. 

29. By repeated lessons on short sentences as prescribed in Arts. 26, 27, and 
28, to know how to read a First Reader based on Object Lessons, suitable for 
beginners in reading. 

30. To memorize and to sing unobjectionable songs. 

31. To know the use and the abuse of food, sleep, dress, play, work. 

32. To point to place of birth and of residence as designated on a large 
globe, also to continents, islands, mountains, plateaus, raised and properly 
colored. 

33. To show with pointer each grand division of land and of water on globe 
mentioned in last article, and to map out the school grounds, neighborhood, 
and town. 

34. To know something of his duty to self, to parents, to teachers. Intel- 
lectual, physical, moral. (The idea of property.) 

Grade C. 

35. To know the solar spectrum, the order of prismatic colors, the colors 
that harmonize. 

36. To estimate in pounds the amount of resistance offered by lifting suita- 
bly prepared parcels. 

37. To draw from a suitably prepared series of objects, rectilinear outlines, 
curved outlines, outlines of regular figures of natural objects, outlines of such 
natural objects as in form depart but slightly from regular ^olids. 

37. To mould in sand, papier mache or other pressed fibre, or in plaster of 
Paris (gypsum). 

38. To measure by chain, rod, and link, extension; also bulk, by bushel, 
peck, and quart; also resistance, by cwt., lb., and oz., and by lifting. 

39. To assort numbers, by grouping of material objects, into prime and 
composite ; to find the prime factors of any number below 1001. To under- 
stand the decimal scale of notation in its range from the fourth place on the 
left to the fourth place on the right of the separatrix. 

40. To work, by use of arithmetical signs, problems involving computations 
in Federal money, and in reduction of denominate numbers. 

41. To know the names, qualities, or character of animals highly useful to 
man. To know the names, qualities, or character of animals highly injurious 
to man. 
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42. To know the names, qualities, or character of plants highly useful to 
man. To know the names, qualities, or character of plants highly injurious to 
man. 

43. To describe the animals aind plants of articles 41, 42, orally in class. 

44. To describe the animals aud plants of articles 41, 42, in a written com- 
position. 

45. To form the properly sanctioned derivatives frona familiar primitive 
words, on the suggestion by the teacher of the idea to be expressed (noun, 
verb, adjective, adverb). 

46. To use in word-building, conducted as described in Art. 46, useful pre- 
fixes, suffixes, and Latin roots. 

47. To memorize simple lyrics descriptive of nature or scenery. To read 
suitable prose founded on exercises in this grade. 

48. To know that bed-rooms should be well ventilated. 

49. To sing by musical notation. 

50. To point at once on large globe or map to any division, countey, mount- 
ain-chain, ocean, or zone. 

51. To respect the property of others. 

62. To read in reader based on, though not confined to, the subjects treated 
of in this grade. 

Grade D. 

63. To produce colors and tints by mixture of coloring matter used in the 
arts. 

. 64. To draw regular forms in perspective by direct observation of the various 
effects produced by placing the given objects at different heights, at different 
distances, and in different lights. To mould in papier mache or in other 
pressed fibre. 

55. To draw from a large globe a map of a given country or region. 

56. To judge of dimensions by the eye alone. 

57. To find by objects greatest common divisor and least common multiple, 
and to work in fractions of several different denominators. 

58. To solve suitable problems in arithmetic : on bills of goods, loss and 
gain, percentage, and mensuration of surfaces. ^ 

59. To observe, to know, and to describe, changes in character of elemen- 
tary substances effected by mixing metals, minerals, and commonly observed 
animal substances, also by exposing them to heat, to cold, to pressure. 

60. To read with suitable reading book based on attained knowledge.^ 

61. To make written compositions, subjects being well understood objects. 

62. To assort the words of the reading lessons according to any required 
grammatical difference, whether of class, in gender, in number, in person, in 
tense, or in case. 

63. To know the evils resulting from violent exercise, intemperance, un- 
healthy occupations (which are unhealthy), contagious diseases, sewerage. 

64. To point on globe or on map to any state or capital ; to any notable 
cape, bay, island, peninsula, or volcano; to any principal mountain, valley, 
river, seaport, manufacturing city, fishing-ground, arsenal, or lake; also to any 
famous wheat, gold, cotton, sugar, fruit, wool, spice, petroleum, iron, copper, 
lead, ivory, or other important region of commercial products. 

In making the general plan of the above primary course, I was conapelled to 
decide where it should terminate so as to reach and yet not encroach upon the 
course of the grammar school. That my decision might be as unobjectionable 
as possible, I sought to find in the nature of the human mind and the condi- 
tion of human affairs some foundation, some distinction in nature by which to 
determine the extent of the work to be done in the primary department 

It is believed that such a dividing line is indicated in the principle that the 
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child acquires impressions in the concrete and ftom many individual cDncrete 
examples acquires strength of mind together with a store of impressions by or 
from which to mske generalizations or to come to a knowledge of abstract 
tmth. According to this theory, the primary school should afford the pupil 
every facility for acquiring from natural objects all the elementary or simple 
impressions entering into the more complicated and more systematic studies 
of the grammar school If the grammar school be decided to be a sy9tem 
tchoolj where the subject studied ts studied in the order of some well cHgested 
and complete method, the primary school might with profit be defined a school 
of sensory impressions, or of experknent as to fact, and of tradition as to 
language. 

It is true, such a line should not divide all experiment from all systetoi. In 
the most elementary instruction, the pupil of necessity performs some mcirtal 
act of the nature of generalization. Yet the distinctive, the prevailing work 
of the grammar school will be an extending, a deepening of impressions in 
systematic or logically dependent order. It is not insisted that every branch 
of the higher departments must be represented in the primary. The course 
for the primary department must be confined within its proper raoge and 
duration. 

Some of the more useful arts may be most profitably studied experimentally 
in the primary department as the fit basis or introduction to the classified 
knowledge which is learned by heart in the higher grades. This object-lesson 
system of primary instruction has been prescribed for the primary department, 
because it has seemed to be the God-given medium for the information of the 
tnind. The information of the mind, however, is not its prime result The 
prime result is, its power to render the pupil a self student^ and so to disci- 
pline his mind as to train him to unbiased judgments. 

The time can not too soon pass away, in which teachers, perched upon high 
stilts of false dignity, have insisted that children in school-room prisons of bare 
walls and lacking cabinets, should commit their lessons, spend their time in 
vain efforts to strengthen the mind by poring over the unintelligible printed truths 
•oi a science to which they have have had no adequate, natural introduction. 
Abstraction may be a very good tonic, but deliver us from the age of peda- 
gogues, that grants no suitable concrete from which the abstraction is to start! 

I have taken it £[>r granted, then, that some art upon some substances must 
ije included in the primary course. As to what substance, what art, shall be 
chosen, there has seemed no cause for hesitancy. Herbert Spencer has stated 
a principle very suggestive on this question. He says : " The knowledge of 
most value for guidance is at the same time of most value for discipline.*' It 
seems that every Christian community should see to it that, in a highly arti- 
ficial social condition, the pupil in the primary school learns the bases of the 
aits most intimately connected with success in life. Bread-winning, tbongh it 
often degenerates into miserly money-getting, can not be contemned with im- 
punity, since it is the Ood ordained whip-spur and stimulus to industry, to 
human development. It will not avail to say that the child should learn his 
trade after his school life is past ,* it is not contemplated to teach a trade In 
school, but only so much of the manipulation of various substances as "may 
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constitute a store of impressions as essential factors of after generalization, 
and more particnlarlj as bases for the intelligent dealing with terms and 
phrases met with in school-books. The State is bound to provide that the 
pupil shall be familiar with those natural fields where alone its powers of sen- 
sation, perception, judgment, and imagination can find full, varied, and de- 
lightful discipline and healthful and useful development; for without such de- 
liberate and repeated exercise of the faculties of sensation and perception, 
there can be no attentive recognition of the hidden, inevitably felt forces in 
nature, and no sound judgment respecting them. 

The well appointed school will henceforth feel its dependence on a museum 
of natural ol^ects, patterns of textile fabrics, veneers, ores, metals, pigments, 
standard measures and weights, together with apparatus for the illustration of 
mechanical, magnetic, and electric and chemical forces. 

The result of the child's culture in morals and in disposition will be a repro- 
duction of, and will be measured by, l^e potential spirit secretly or openly ruling 
in those who really have most sympathy for the child, and for whom therefore 
the child has most sympathy. Tet moral lessons should be prescribed and 
given at frequent intervals, that the acknowledged terms relating to rights, 
duties, and government may be certainly and correctly learned. 

It is of course indispensable to the success of any method of instruction, 
that those practising it should be something more than mere empirics ; that 
they should at least desire success to attend the method they practice. Those 
who try to fail of success by the objective or natural method, need not try very 
bard. It is, however, the method that will revolutionize much time-honored 
school practice. 

The natural method advocated and explained in this report, reverses this, 

and puts the most capable instructor into the lowest grade with objects and 

illustrations sufficient to train the pupil to habits of independent investigation. 

Such an instructor causes the very young pupil to breathe continuously on the 

window-pane, and so to produce for himself water from vapor. Lighting a 

bonfire in a neighboring lot, or in an iron vessel in the school-room, the scholar 

observes the formation of currents and counter-currents. Dipping from the 

hill -side galley a tumbler full of water in a storm, the pupil is led to know by 

bow much he has diminished the volume of the water hurrying on to the river 

and the ocean. The instructor bids him set away the tumbler with the muddy 

Water, and at the proper time the pupil is led to observe the alluvial sediment ; 

at a still later period, the pupil examines the compact, stratified cake of earth, 

and makes it hotter by exposure to the sun, when he sees that it becomes less 

in bulk and cracked or fissured. On taking out the cake, he finds the particles, 

once so mobile, firmly adhering. He knows were it not for his interference, this 

cake would have increased by so much the bed of the river and hastened its 

filling up. Let none, then, oppose the natural method on the score of the ex- 

pensiveness of the apparatus. The shortening of the school term and the 

pleasure attending auch school pursuits by this method are much more than 

an equivalent 

All of which is most respectfully submitted by 

GEO. C. WOOLLARD, 
Prin. of Ninth Dis. School^ Cincinnati, 
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The member of the committee, to whom the Grammar School Course of 
Study was assigned, has not felt that anything additional to the printed out- 
line was necessary, preferring to let the plan presented speak for itself. A few 
words of explanation, however, may not be amiss. 

In preparing this Course, I have been guided by what seemed to me philo- 
sophical principles, by my own experience in country, city, and town, and by 
the knowledge and experience of others as set forth in the reports of Boston, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, and many of the larger towns of the State and country, 
I am indebted to the latest report of Mr. Pickard, Supt of the Chicago Schools, 
which report was still in manuscript (about three weeks ago) when I was priv- 
ileged to examine and draw from it. 

I desire to call special attention to the general heads marking out the Course : 
Language, Numbers, Nat Science and History, Form, Morals and Manners, 
and Music. I should adopt similar leading divisions for the entire Course re- 
ported by the committee, if it were in my power to determine. 

Now, when I had the honor at the Dayton meeting, of making the motion 
which has led to the presentation of this report on a Course of Study, it was 
not done with the expectation that such a course would be reported as would 
be adopted by the Association, to be urged upon all parts of the State without 
modification to suit particular localities. But the hope was entertained that 
we should be able hereby to give direction and definiteness to topics annually 
coming up for discussion, but as often treated unsatisfactorily, and without 
reaching any practical benefit 

The above is respectfully submitted to the Association for its consideration. 



i A COUESE OF INSTEUCTION FOE HIGH SCHOOLS. 

BY CHAUNCEY R. STUNTZ, WOODWARD HIGH SCHOOL, CINCINNATI. 



First Seasion, 



FIRST YBAB. 



Algebra 5 

English Language and History... 5 

Latin or German 5 

Natural Philosophy (Experimental 

Lectures) 2 

Vocal Music 1 

Drawing (Free Hand) 1 

Elocution and Phonography 1 



Les'n. H'r. 
12 
10 
10 



Total per week 

First Seaaitm, 



.20 
8EC 



Les'n. 
...5 



Geometry 

English and History ; 4 

_ - f Latin, Greek, r^^ 

T^o of I German, French, ^* 

Anatomy and Physiology 2 

Drawing (Free Hand) 1 

Vocal Music 1 

Elocution and Phonography 1 



3 
1 
2 
2 

40 

OND 

HT. 
12 

8 

12 

3 
2 
1 
2 



Total per week 22 40 



Second Session, 



Algebra : 6 

English and History 5 

Latin or German 5 

Chemistry (Experimental L e c- 

tures) 2 

Vocal Music ....1 

Drawing (Free Hand)....» 1 

Elocution and Phonography 1 



I/es'n. H*r. 
12 
10 
10 



3 
1 
2 
2 

40 



Total per week 20 

YEAR. 

Second Session. 

Le8*n. H'r. 



Geometry 5 

English and History 4 

Two of I ^***°' ^^®®^' 8^1 

iwo Of I German, French, ® 

Anatomy and Physiology ....2 

Drawing — Line (Prob. ft Proj's)...! 

Vocal Music 1 

Elocution and Phonography 1 



Total per week 22 



12 

8 

12 

3 
2 
1 
2 

40 



*4 each. 
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THIRD TEAB. 



First Session, 



Les'n. H'r. 
15 
10 



Higher Algebra 5 

English and History 5 

Two of j J;*«°» Greek, g^ ^^ 

( German, French, 
Drawing — Line (Projections and 

Shading) 1 2 

Elocution 1 2 

Vocal Music 1 1 

Book-keeping 2 5 



Total per week 

First Session, 



Second Session, 



Les'n. H'r. 

15 
10 



Trigonometry 5 

English and History 5 

Two of I ^^^^^' ^'®®^' ft* 

iwo 01 I German, French, ^ 

Botany, or Latin and Greek 4 

Drawing (Free Hand) 1 

Vocal Music 1 

Elocution 1 



12 

8 
2 
1 

2 



.23 50 . 

FOURTH 



Les'n. H'r. 

Astronomy .....4 8 

Natural Philosophy, or Latin and 

Greek 5 12 

English and History 3 ^ 6 

Two of I ^*^*°' Greek, - ^„ 

^^^ ^^ 1 German, French, ^ ^^ 

Vocal Music 1 1 

Drawing (Free Hand)..... 1 1 

Elocution 1 2 

Mental Science 1 2 

Constitution U. S 1 1 



Total per week. 



Total per week.. 26 50 

YEAR. 

Second Session. 

Les'n. H'r 
Mathematical Reviews or Survey- 
ing 3 

Chemistry, or Latin and Greek.. .5 
English and History ,.3 

Two of I ^^^^^* ^''®®^' a 

iwo 01 I German, Frencl;, ^ 

Geology 2 

Drawing (Free Hand) l 

Elocution 1 

Mental Science 1 



6 
12 

8 

12 



.23 45 Total per week. 
•4 each. 



.22 45 



NOTES OF EXPLANATION. 

The high schools in the State of Ohio embody a wide range of ability, run- 
ning through all degrees, from that numbering a half dozen pupils at the head 
of the hamlet graded school to those culminating the complex school systems 
of the first class cities. He therefore who would prepare an adequate course 
of instruction for the high schools of the State, has no choice below the widest 
range of requirements, and he must leave to those whose wants or pecuniary 
ability prescribe a narrower range, the task of contracting in amount or degree 
to suit their local circumstances. 
' The course submitted, extending through four years and embracing a total of 
twenty subjects, is made from the stand-point of the teacher, but has its outlook 
toward the avenues of life. With the one view it attempts to provide for the 
harmonious development of all the faculties of the mind, and with' the other it 
looks toward the accomplishment of this, while storing the mind with such 
knowledge as will be most useful in life. If • properly presented by competent 
teachers, it is believed to be within easy grasp by the average youth of fourteen 
to eighteen years of age. 

It begins with the assumption that there is no sex of mind ; that separation 
of the sexes, so far as to train them in different schools, is abnormal,--a vio- 
lent rupture of the relations existing in the family, a course of procedure that 
tends to unfit them for the relations of society. It assumes that the highest 
type of the citizen will be the result of growth in that community in which the 
youth, surrounded by the atmosphere of home, are educated in the common 
23 
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school, having the same course of stndy and meeting the same tests ; there 
being no difference in the instmction or the requirements except that the re- 
sponse to the tests by the one sex shall always be manly ^ and the response by 
the other shall in no case depart from what is womanly. 

The central idea in this course is, that the high school completes the free edu- 
cation of the citizens of Ohio. This is the people's college. The effort has, 
therefore, been made to give it scope worthy of its object, — to provide for re- 
sults so generous and broad that they will be sought after by the wealthy as well 
as the poor, — to carry the mind of the student not too far into the realm of let- 
ters, so that he will lose all relish for the practical employments of every day 
life, but far enough to give him some glimpses of the ocean of truth, that laves 
every footstep and skirts the horizon of every pursuit. Anything much short 
of this will fail to give decided culture or breadth to the mind, and instead of 
the fruit of our State tree of knowledge being attractive, sound, and well ma- 
tured, we shall have a crop of windfalls, whose ripeness at the best has an in- 
sipid flavor, combined with the bitter and the green. 

While the high school has a work of its own to perform and complete, there 
is a want existing in every community — the means of preparation for college 
at home — that deserves attention, and should be provided for in the course of 
study. It is in the supply of this want, and this alone, that we find & connect- 
ing link between the high school and the existing colleges of the State. 

As to what shall constitute a preparatory course for college, we of the high 
schools have nothing to say. Whatever the colleges (Harvard and Yale) de- 
termine as the standard of matriculation, remains a fixed standard to us, and 
nothing is left but to arrange the details of the work, so that those who elect 
the college course shall be fully prepared. It will be seen that the college 
course begins to separate from the regular course at the middle of the third 
year, and from that time Latin and Greek take the place of the exact sciences. 

Lessons that have been intelligently assigned, can be prepared within definite 
limits of time, and the teacher has these limits in his mind when announcing 
them. The effort has, therefore, been made to place a limit to the amount of 
time per week that shall be spent upon any one subject, with the understanding 
that the instructor should, under no circumstanceSf require more time than 
what is assigned, and that the regular work should be performed, when possi- 
ble, within bounds one-fourth less than those here prescribed. 

The relative amount of attention given to mathematics, language, science, 
and miscellaneous subjects, is evident without explanation. 

Natural philosophy and chemistry are introduced during the first year by 
lectures partly for the purpose of giving all who enter the high school the oppor- 
tunity to learn something of these practical subjects, but principally for the 
reason that this is the best method to introduce the pupil to the immense body 
of truths that underlie them. ' 

The table given constitutes but the first step in the elaboration of a course of 
instruction. Next comes a complete syllabus of each of the topics, prescribing 
what shall be learned, defining the tests to be met, and distributing the labor 
over the given time. From the twenty subjects in the course presented, we 
have room for but one in detail, to wit: 
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A COURSE OF ENGLISH CULTURE EHBRACIKG FORMS OF LANGUAGE AND ESSAYS. 

Scope of the Course (tests to he met). 

The master of English, within the practicahle limits of high school instruc- 
tion, knows, as a fact, all of its forms ; has learned to express his thoughts in 
those forms ; and has become conversant, to some extent, with tbe style of the 
classical English authors. 

In orthography he knows the few rules possible for spelling English, the anal- 
ogies between the sound and the correct spelling, and can, without doubt or 
hesitation, properly express and spell the words of his own vocabulary. 

In etymology he is perfectly at home in the declensions and conjugations. 
He can classify any word or clause. He knows the derivation and root mean- 
ing of his own vocabulary. 

In syntax he is so grounded in the established forms — about two hundred — 
that the violation of them by himself is impossible, and any violation by others 
painful 

He knows logic as a fact; he can classify-and properly distinguish terms, 
propositions, and arguments ; he can detect fallacies and explain the logic of 
the studies he has pursued (mathematics and sciences). 

He knows the figures of rhetoric at sight, and can illustrate them from his 
own thoughts and give their logical equivalents. He begins to comprehend 
style, and the emotions to which rhetoric appeals — the grand, sublime, beauti. 
fal, true, and good. 

He knows enough of poetical forms to be able to understand the measures of 
the prominent English poets, and comprehends something of the power of 
numbers in the expression of thought, and of the distinction between poetry 
as a form of words and poetry as an element of thought 

TABULATED SYLLABUS. 

FIRST TEAR. 



First Seaaion. 
P f Etymology (derivation omitted). 

±orms I Syntax (thro* personal prououn). 
fProm. Note, Receipt, Bill of 
Sale, Bill of Exchange. 
Note — Introdaotion, Invita- 
tion, etc. 
Card — Visiting, Advertising, 



Essays, 
Business 
Forms, 
etc. 



etc. 



Second Seaaion. 
Forms | Syntax (completed). 
( Punctuation. 

{Letters — Business, Social, etc. 
Descriptive 5 (local to{^ics). 
Biographical 6 (History). 



Firat Seaaion, 
Rhetorical Forms. 

{Biographical 6 (History). 
Historical 2 ** 

Descriptive 2 (Tales of travels). 



SECOND TEAR. 

Seeond Seation, 

Logical Forms. 

( Biographical 4 (History), 
•pi J Historical 4 ** 

^ I Descriptive 1( Tales of travels) 

( Argumentative 1 (vital topic). 



THIRD 

Firat Seaaion, 

Poetieal Forms, 

Hi&torical 5 (History). 

Biographical 2 ** 
Essays ■{ Poetical 1 (form at least). 

Argumentative 1 (vital topic). 

Oration or Lecture 1 



YEAH. 



Sefiond Seaaion, 



Authors |Bunyan*s Pilg. Prog. (March). 
Auinors I Milton's Paradise Lost " 

Literary 3 (Buny. and Milt.) 
TCasn-va J Historical 6 (History), 
jissays < Poetical 1 (form at least). 
y Dialogue or Colloquy. 
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FOURTH TEAR. 

First Sesiion. 

{Shakespeare (March). 
Chancer " 

Spenser ** 

{Literary 3 (on the AutSiors). 
Historical 5 (History). 
Poem or Allegory 1. 



Second Se»»ion, 

Authors -j English (Cleveland). 
(American * " 



Essays -j Criticisms on Books 4. 
(Graduating Essay. 



This coarse contemplates that the instruction shall be synthetical until the 
middle of the third year. At that time the study of authors by March's Method 
is taken up, and, of necessity, all the previous work is reviewed From that 
period the work will be analytical. It likewise contemplates a topical arrange- 
ment of general history, that the garnered fruit of instruction and study in 
that branch may furnish the principal materials for essay writing ; that the 
essays themselves constitute the test of the work done in history ; and that 
history, English, and essay writing, if possible, constitute one department in the 
high school. 

This special course has been arranged for Fowler s English Grammar re- 
vised, containing March's Methods of Study in Philology, — a text-book which 
has been selected, notwithstanding its ponderous definitions and the large 
amount of impractical matter it contains, for the reason that it is almost the 
only book presenting, in narrow limits, something approximating to the breadth 
of the course. An English* grammar for the high school is a desideratum. 

The above report is presented on its merits, with the full appreciation of the 
fact that nothing of the kind will be appropriated unless it stands the practical 
tests of the school-roooL In a work of this kind all the individual laborer need 
expect, is to contribute scaffolding, or, at most, a brick to the educational tem- 
ple, both to be neglected and forgotten when the temple itself shall be com- 
pleted. Its end will have been accomplished if it contributes in any degree to 
that education which develops the eye to see the truth, the heart to feel its force, 
and the tongue and will to maintain it 
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A COUESE OF STUDY FOE COLLEGES. 

PREPARED BY PRES. E. T. TAPPAN, KENYON COLLEGE, O. 

The committee propose the following as what should be required for the 
baccalaureate degree : 

I. The Humanities. 

1. Enough of Greek, Latin, German, and French, to translate into English 
with little aid from a dictionary, any passage of ordinary diflSculty. 

2. A further knowledge of two of these languages, to be selected by the 
student, enough to render into them ordinary simple English. 

3. A term in rhetoric. 

4. Training in composition, declamation, original oratory, and debate, with 
exercises throughout the course. 

6. Weekly lectures on English literature during one year, with a course in 
reading, and criticism of authors by the student 
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II. Polity and History, 

1. A term in political economy, and one in the philosophy of history. 

2. International, and Constitutional Law, as elective studies. 

III. Philosophy. 

1. A term each in logic, psychology, and ethics, with lectures on the evi- 
dences of Christianity. 

2. As elective studies, the history of ancient and modern philosophy, and 
natural religion. 

The student is to select from the last two groups of elective studies, enough 
to amount to one study for a year. , 

IV. Mathematics. 

1. Algebra, to include quadratics, the simple progressions, and the first case 
of the binomial theorem ; plane geometry and the measure of the solids ; plane 
trigonometry, and surveying; and the theory of the coordinate axes, as applied 
either to trigonometry or to conies. 

2. As elective studies, algebra and elementary geometry completed, descrip- 
tive geometry, analytical geometry of two and of three dimensions, and differ- 
ential and integral calculus. 

V. Natural Philosophy , including Chemistry. 

1. The chemical theories, with enough of facts to explain them, and a short 
course on the other branches of natural philosophy, the whole to amount to 
one study for about five terms, 

2. As elective studies, a more extensive course, including chemical analysis, 
and mathematics applied to the various branches of natural philosophy. 

VI. Natural History. 

1. Physiology, anatomy, zoology, botany, mineralogy, geology, — an outline 
course, giving three to ten weeks to each branch. 

2. A more thorough study of these sciences, elective. 

The student is to select from the last three groups of elective studies enough 
to make one study for at least a year. 

Note. By a term is understood about one- third of a ooUeg-e year. 

The report of the committtee, as far as relates to colleges, is quite imperfect. 
A college course of study differs from every other in this, that the student who 
has accomplished it, receives an academical degree by authority of the State. 
The report gives only the proposed requisites for the baccalaureate degree. 

Many details are omitted, such as the requirements for admission. On this 
our colleges differ by more than a year's work. 

Elective studies are proposed, becf^jise it is believed that the great objects of 
college work may be attained by various courses of study, but the election 
should be limited and regulated. The ends to be gained by classical studies 
can not be so well gained by the mathematics, and vice versa. This ig the 
principle, the details can be doubtless much improved. 
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MANNER OF CONDUCTING TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 

BT T. W. HARVBT. FAINESVILLEj OHIO. 

Oar school system, justly the pride and boast of our state, can not be called 
complete so long as it practically ignores the value and importance of normal 
instruction. That other agencies than this are necessary for completeness, no 
one will deny ; but it is merely repeating a trite commonplace to say that no 
agencies whatever can make any school system efficient, unaided by the tireless 
labors of competent enthusiastic teachers. Hence every effort made to pro- 
vide or employ means for the .professional training of those who manage our 
schools, must be productive of good results. 

While our sister states are moving in the right direction, Ohio is destitute of 
normal schools fostered and sustained by state patronage ; destitute of any or- 
ganized system of county or district institutes. The only recognition our great 
and wealthy state vouchsafes of its duty to furnish its future citizens with com- 
petent instruction is this: it imposes a tax of fifty cents upon every candidate 
for pedagogical honors, takes or may take one-third of that to help pay the ex- 
penses attending examinations, and then, with excessive magnanimity, permits 
its teachers to use the remai;ider in defraying the expenses of institutes held 
and conducted for their professional improvement Perhaps dthers, less sensi- 
tive than I, can find cause for congratulation in this wise, liberal act of state 
policy. A desire to see Ohio leading the world in everything that concerns edu- 
cation, forbids my referring to it, even, except in sorrow, shame, and indigna- 
tion. 

The pittance, however, is all that is placed in our hands, to be used directly 
or indirectly for the purposes of normal instruction. How shall it be expended 
so as to be productive of the most good? In what manner shall institutes be 
conducted, that, in the absence of all normal agencies, except those furnished 
by individual enterprise, our schools shall not retrogade or stand still, but actu- 
ally progress ? 

It should be borne in mind that this tax is imposed almost exclusively upon 
those who teach in the rural districts; for no portion of the institute fund is de- 
rived from the teachers of union and most graded schools. County teachers' 
institutes, therefore, should be conducted mainly with reference to the wants and 
needs of country teachers. A large proportion of those who attend them have 
had but few educational advantages — many of them never having attended any 
other than a district school — and comparatively few intend to follow teaching 
as a permanent employment They teach because they can find nothing to do 
which pays better, or which seems more attractive. Many of our district schools 
have been, and probably will be for some time to come, taught by teachers of 
this class. The children of our state must have their characters moulded by 
** prentice hands.'' While a large number will engage in their work with com- 
mendable zeal, use every means in their power to qualify themselves for its suc- 
cessful performance, others will teach for pay only, never comprehend or at- 
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tempt to comprehend the dignity and importance of the teacher's vocation, quit 
the school-room without regret at the first favorable opportunity, or be driven 
from it by the on-pressing ranks of those who believe in progress. 

A teachers' institute has a double work to do : to teach the inexperienced 
how to husband resources and expend energy in the best possible manner, and 
to create such an esprzt de corps as shall force sluggish, thoughtless spirits to 
labor with some degree of zeal and enthusiasm. To do this well is no easy 
task. A model institute lecturer is gifted with the logical acumen of an Aris- 
totle, the practical common sense, not to say genius, of a Pestalozzi, and the 
fiery zeal of a Peter, the Hermit He must be able to see and feel the philoso- 
phy which underlies methods, adapt these methods to the capacity and ability 
of those who are to use them, and at the same moment generate and send forth 
those subtle magnetic influences which awaken thought, quicken the flow of the 
emotions, making men feel that life is worth the possession only when devoted 
to a noble calling, and that there is a sublimity in self-sacrifice. 

In con/ducting an institute, the length of its session must first be taken into 
consideration. Let us first inquire what may and should be done in a five 
days' session — or in thirty hours devoted to an investigation and discussion of 
the multifarious details of school-room work and worry. 

I. What branches of study shall receive attention ? I answer, those with 
which every teacher is supposed to be somewhat familiar before receiving his 
certificate: Orthography, Beading, Writing, Arithmetic, English Grammar, 
Geography, and the Theory and Practice of Teaching. Let the temptation be 
ever so great, all other branches should be ignored, except as incidentally or 
inseparably connected with these. 

II. Shall direct instruction be given in these branches, or shall the time be 
devoted exclusively to the discussion of methods ? With due deference to the^ 
views and practice of those who think differently, I would say that an institute 
is no place wherein to dogmatize. Inexperienced teachers need practical les- 
sons both in the what and the how of instruction. Though they may be able 
to see clearly that a thing may be done in a certain way, a mere description of 
that way is not sufficient. The experience of every superintendent of a union 
or graded school teaches him that the what must be used as a means for teach- 
ing the how, A model institute resembles a well-regulated, well-taught school 
in the manner and character of the direct instruction given — a lecture hall in 
the didactic form in which principles are stated when developed and demon- 
strated. The character and amount of instruction I have found useful, and 
possible to be given, will be found in the following synopsis: 

ORTHOGRArHY. 

1. Concert lessons on the elementary sounds, with individual instruction if 
necessary. 2. Methods of teaching these sounds, and the phonetic spelling and 
analysis of words. 3. Methods of teaching the alphabet, with blackboard illus- 
trations. 4. Practical exercises illustrating different methods of teaching 
spelling. 

READING. 

1. Eeading exercises, with criticisms and direct instruction. 2. Illustrative 
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lectures upon primary instruction in reading. 3. Practical illustrations of 
methods of teaching correct articulation, the correcting bad habits, etc. 4. If 
time permits, and not otherwise, such oratorical exercises as those in which 
professional elocutionists so much delight. 

WMTINO. 

To enable one to give instruction of any practical value, in this branch, the 
Institute should hold its day sessions in a room furnished with desks and other 
necessary appliances for writing. Methods of instruction should be enforced 
by practical lessons. Particular attention should be paid, 1. To the right posi- 
tion of the pupil at the writinsr desk, correct manner of holding the pen, placing 
the paper, etc. 2. To the forms, and the elements which enter into the forms, 
of script letters. 3. To methods of teaching the eye to perceive and the hand 
to imitate correct models. 4. To the physiological and anatomical reasons for 
the methods recommended. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1. Class exercises illustrating methods of teaching written arithmetic. 2. 
Directions for teaching written arithmetic in connection with mental; for the 
two should never be separated. 3. Methods of teaching arithmetical principles 
and processes, and their application, always preceded by a clear, concise, logi- 
cal demonstration of the principle or process chosen for illustration. 4. The 
demonstration or explanation of such rules and principles as may not be clearly 
comprehended by those needing special instruction. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

1. Practical lessonti illustrating methods of teaching the writing of words 
and their>«rrangement in sentences. 2. Methods of correcting Uie mispronun- 
ciation of words, their misapplication, and of correcting false syntax. 3. 
Methods of teaching the arrangement of sentences in discourse — or composi- 
tion writing. 4 Methods of teaching the meaning and application of terms in 
technical grammar. 5. Methods of teaching the analysis of sentences and the 
parsing of words. Throughout this course, each method should be illustrated 
by a class exercise. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Lectures upon the order in which geographical facts should be studied, 
• and the manner in which they should be presented to the pupil ; also, upon the 
character and amount of instruction which should be given to pupils of differ- 
ent ages or different stages of advancement 2. Practical exercises illustrating 
methods of teaching the form of the earth, its relations to other heavenly bodies, 
latitude, longitude, statistical geography, etc. 3. Methods of teaching map- 
drawing. 4. Methods of teaching the relief forms of continents. 5. Methods 
of teaching local in connection with physical geography. 6. Methods of teach- 
ing special topics; as, the oceanic currents, the winds, climate, government, 
religions, etc. 7. Methods of teaching mathematical geography. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

The discussion of methods is, practically, the discussion of theory and prac- 
tice. There are certain matters, however, which can not be classed under any 
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particular heading, but may form a part of a conrse of lectures upon pedagogics 
generally. Object lessons, for instance, need not be separately considered, for 
every successful teacber of any branch of study uses tbem, whether he is aware 
of it or not. A few lessons, given by a competent instructor, will be sufficient 
for most institutes. Few need be cautioned against their improper or injudi- 
cious use. Teachers should know what they are, and that objects are things 
whose form, properties, qualities, and uses are to be investigated. The word or 
sentence in grammar, the physical feature or locality in geography, is an object. 
The institute lecturer should enforce the duty of teaching what the object is, of 
developing a correct idea, in the mind of the child, of its character and rela- 
tions, before he requires him to learn what he may find in the text-book con- 
cerning it In other words, he must teach what many are slow to learn — that 
things should be studied and known before words are chosen or used for their 
description. 

Practical illustrations of methods of training the eye and the hand, of fixing 
in the mind correct standards by which to judge of lengths and distances, of 
weights, measures, values, etc., should by no means be considered of secondary 
importance. They are of the first importance, and should be given in every 
institute. 

The topics which most obviously belong to theory and practice, are the follow- 
ing: 1. The organization and classification of a school. 2. Arranging a pro- 
gramme of daily exercises. 3. Kinds, uses, and abuses of punishment. 4. 
Self-culture of the teacher. 5. The relations existing between teacher and 
parent 6. The legal rights and duties of the teacher growing out of these re- 
lations. 7. School-room manners and morals. 8. School amusements. 9. 
The manner of conducting a recitation. 10. The location, construction, and 
care of school property. II. The daily school register and the term report 
12. The duty each teacher owes to the profession. 13. Discussion of edu- 
cational projects now attracting public attention. 

This list might be indefinitely extended, but a few hints only upon each of 
the topics named, will consume all the time that can be set apart for this impor- 
tant division of institute work. 

In addition to this " solid work", there should be daily drills in such gymnas- 
tic exercises as can be introduced into common schools, and vocal music. The 
programme of exercises for daily school work will, of course, provide for in- 
struction in morals, and for such religious exercises as may be deemed proper 
and expedient 

An institute should be thoroughly organized and well officered. The duties 
of secretary, treasurer, and usually those of the executive committee, may be 
performed by any one of ordinary intelligence. The president has duties to 
perform of a peculiar character, requiring peculiar qualifications. Much of the 
efficiency of an institute depends upon his tact, promptness, and personal ac- 
quaintance with those in attendance. His age, past services, or present rela- 
tion to the educational interests of his county, should have no influence in his 
selection. Fitness for the position alone should be taken into consideration. 
He should be energetic, fertile in expedients, quick and ready in arriving at 
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It was my. good fortune, last spring, to listen to a model institute lecture. It 
was not professedly educational, and yet was full of thoughts that few educa- 
tors dare to utter except apologetically — and, as is always the case, just such 
thoughts as produce conviction, when presented and advocated 1 oldly and fear- 
lessly. Many who listened to it cared little for education or educators, but the 
earnestness, and even eagerness of their attention, the emphatic indorsement, 
by nod and glance, of its most radical sentiments, showed plainly that good 
seed was being sowed in soil ready to receive it ' How much more useful and 
appropriate such a lecture is than a discussion of noumena and phenomena, 
of the subjective and the objective, of the being and the becoming, with which 
some thoughtless, mistaken beings think to entertain and instruct a popular 
audience. When institute lecturers shall have learned that the hearts of the 
people must be touched, their feelings enlisted, before they can expect to en- 
lighten their understanding, we shall have less cause to complain of their in- 
difference to us and our calling. 

The mistake of employing too many lecturers, or teachers, to conduct insti- 
tutes, is frequently made. Two are sufficient. The labor, equally divided 
among them, is not too severe, provided all anxiety with regard to organiza- 
tion and general management, is removed by the cooperation of efficient offi- 
cers. In some of the most interesting institutes I have held, all necessary 
assistance was furnished by teachers of the town and neighborhood. They 
needed only a few words of advice, which experience alone can give, to enable 
them to do excellent work. * 

In institutes whose sessions continue three or four weeks, the work done will 
vary considerably from that which can be accomplished in one of shorter dura- 
tion — ^but the kind of work should be essentially the same. It is best, in such 
institutes, to devote a part of the time — say one-half — to reviews of the com- 
mon branches ; the other half to the discussion of methods. I attended a very 
successfuh institute last summer, in which the entire forenoon sessions were 
devoted to such reviews. As many teachers are employed only a portion of 
the year, such opportunities for "posting up" in the branches they are re- 
quired to teach, are invaluable. Two other features of this institute struck me 
as worthy of imitation. There was a lecture on chemistry, with experiments, 
every day — the length of the session offering ample time for the introduction 
of that additional branch — and an evening entertainment each week, of essays, 
readings, declamations, music, etc., by the teachers in attendance. These en- 
tertainments were both amusing and instructive ; in every way creditable to 
those concerned in their preparation and conduct 

I have thus given, very imperfectly, I am aware, my ideal of a rational, 
profitable county teachers' institute — one whose sole object is the improve- 
ment of our schools, and the better preparation of our teachers for the arduous 
duties of their profession. The only obstacle in the way of holding such an in- 
stitute in every county in our state, is the impossibility of securing experienced 
instructors and lecturers. We need a thoroughly organized corps of earnest, 
enthusiastic men, employed and sustained by the state, to do this work. When 
to this agency we add that of county supervision, and crown the whole with an 
amply endowed and well conducted system of normal schools, the fault will be 
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oar own, fellow teachers, if Ohio does not lead the world in the efficiency of 
her educational institutions, and the intelligence and patriotism of her citizens. 
In the fall of 1845, while teaching in a rural district school-house in Geauga 
county, I heard that a teachers* institute was to be held at the county seat I 
attended it, accompanied by most of my larger pupils. It was conducted by 
men whose names are familiar to every well-informed teacher in Ohio, — men 
whose zeal and energy have made their influence felt in almost every good edu- 
cational work the past quarter of a century. Being the second institute held 
in the state — an experiment in fact — its exercises were not conducted in ac- 
cordance with our present ideas of the fitness of things. There was much 
desultory discussion, some wrangling, some jealousies, some ill-feeling mani- 
fested in certain circles — unpleasant matters always, but seemingly incident to 
most new enterprises. 

Notwithstanding these serious faults, I look back upon that short session of 
five days, and its lecturers, with feelings of gratitude, difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to express. I left my school full of the conceit which young and inexpe- 
rienced teachers too often possess, to find fault, to criticise, expecting to be- 
come more than ever convinced of the correctness of my own crude notions 
and of the infallibility of my own chance-formed methods of instruction and 
management I returned to it feeling like a mere " infant of days ", humbled 
somewhat bewildered, conscious of a sad want of preparation for the work a 
successful teacher must perform. My self-conceit was gone. A new direction 
had been given to my thoughts. A new light had been shed upon matters 
which before scfemed unimportant; not magnifying them, but enabling me to 
see them in their true proportions and relations. From that hour I became a 
student of methods ; an empiricist at first, then, as experience gave me tact, a 
believer in verisimilitude of mind the world over, trusting implicitly in the re- 
sults which must follow the use of methods founded in true philosophy and 
persisted in with undoubting confidence. 

Feeling thus I need not apologize for my unwavering, perhaps obstinate ad- 
vocacy of normal instruction, for considering the professional training of 
teachers as of more importance than any other educational agency. Personal 
experience overshadows all the deductions of logic, and one can not be honest 
with himself, much less with others, if he heeds not its promptings. I would 
have no controversy with those who consider other agencies as of paramount 
importance. Their honesty of purpose can not be questioned. Always speak- 
ing my own views frankly, I can not but honor one, who, viewing matters in 
other and, it may be, better light than I do, sees in other agencies a means to 
secure a greater good than can be secured by normal instruction. We all ride 
hobbies — let us be good-natured enough to accord to our fellows the right of 
private judgment in their selection, and cease to frown when they criticise the 
gait and movements of our own favorite nags. 
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READING MATTER FOR PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 

AND HOW TO SUPPLY IT. 

BT MARY RUSSELL, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

How ought we to measure success in teaching reading? By the ability of 
the child to get through his McGuffey glibly, and with pretty fair imitation of 
the teacher's voice and manner ? Or shall we not rather measure it by his taste 
for reading and his ability to render easily perfectly new matter? Gauged by 
this latter standard, are the results which we attain satisfactory? Many a\;bild 
whose emphasis and pretty inflections are the pride of its teacher's heart, is 
sadly puzzled when required to read his rote-learned lesson backwards, or his 
treacherous memory, sometimes failing him, he has much to do to find the 
place. 

The fault here seems to be that the words have been so often heard, are mem- 
orized, and each individual word fails of the distinct mental recognition which 
it ought to have, the ear rather than the eye having been the principal agent 
Especially is this the case when the class are inattentive, and that the eyes are 
fixed upon the book is not a certain sign that the thoughts are fix^d there too. 
The present or prospective new apron, or the present or prospective new jack- 
knife, it is safe to say, occupies as large a place in the attention of Mary and 
Johnny as does the familiar poem, " Twinkle, twinkle," or the affecting story 
of " The Thoughtless Boys," now in hand for the one and twentieth time. 

I once heard a lady say of her Sunday-school class, boys of twelve, "They 
are smart boys, very, and read nicely in school — I've heard them — but they 
make dreadful work with their Bible references." And how many even in our 
grammar schools are capable of reading the newspaper aloud with any comfort 
either to themselves or their friends? Let us look farther, even to the high 
school. Shall not here be found rest for the weary ? Dear me I Did you ever 
hear them read their history lesson ? Let the style be what it may, stately or 
gossiping, that does not matter, it comes to us from our young ladies and gen- 
tlemen with an expression not unlike the ceaseless " pobble-dy-wob " of a rail- 
way train — and oh, with such curious pronunciations ? Of course there are 
bright exceptions, happy boys and girls, to whom ** reading and writing comes 
by nature." But here's Billy, the boy over the way, who votes the Young 
Folks "famous" when his mother reads it to him, but "awful slow " when she 
requires him to read it himself The weariness and disgust with which children 
regard their worn out readers, seems to communicate itself to the idea of read- 
ing in general. It is a pity that school training, or rather want of training, 
should blunt and destroy what we contend children naturally have, a taste for 
reading. 

Now how shall we teach the children to take up with pleasure perfectly new 
reading matter, and read it with taste and fluency ? Clearly by giving them 
far more practice than is afforded in the daily lesson, and that of an agreeable 
nature, since the force of the mental impression depends upon the degree of 
attention and the attention upon the degree of interest felt Thus, if we would 
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have the children learn, let us give them that which is interesting to read, and 
that the words may be readily recognized independently of their association 
with othere a great quantity and variety of this thoroughly good matter, i. c, 
great compared with what we now have. 
Several plans suggest themselves. 

I. The teacher prints daily upon the blackboard some exercise of about the 
same difficulty as the reading lesson, presenting the words of the lesson in new 
combinations. But this seems to involve much labor, as many a good teacher 
would be quite unequal to the task of either printing or composing enough for 
one class to say nothing of two or three. 

II. The school is supplied with several dififerent readers of the same grade ; 
the plan being to go through with two or three first readers, two or three sec- 
ond readers, etc. But when no small number of people are already hard 
pressed to buy the usual quantity of text-books, this extra expense would 
hardly be patiently borne. 

in. Another and more feasible plan is this: To have some great publishing 
house, say in New York, Boston, or Cincinnati, issue once a month, a sufficient 
number of sets of eight small sheets (perhaps 16mo, of two pages for lower 
grades) of pretty finish and design, to be filled with entertaining stories and 
descriptions. These sets of eight would be enough to supply each pupil with 
one little sheet twice in each week; these to be taken home in the reader, read 
at night, and returned to the teacher next morning. The child to be encour- 
aged to study them out for the pleasure of it, and of being able to tell the con- 
tents in the morning. 

Of course it is hard to write anything really good which little children can 
read themselves. But that it can be done has been shown in the little English 
periodicals, " The Infant's Magazine," and in this country, to some extent, in 
the ** Nursery ", the best of its kind, though still rather hard for beginners. 
But not alone reading for the younger ones can be furnished in this way, but 
for those of all grades ; and as each paper will be used but once in the course 
of the year, if neatly kept, as it can be, it can serve again. The cheapness 
with which these might be furnished, seems to recommend them. It would 
seem advisable that this extra reading matter be the property of school boards, 
and be furnished or loaned the pupils free of any expense to themselves. The 
best of authors should be engaged to write these short articles, that they may 
be sure to be easy and child-like in style, but never inelegant This plan would 
be seen to win the favor of the pupils. Can we not, while making the routine 
lesson varied and interesting as possible, make reading still more attractive to 
our pupils by some such plan as this ? Then would our ears perhaps be spared 
the torture of listening to the hop-skip-and-jump style of reading with which 
our young Benjamin Franklins and Martha Washington s " run over the news " 
to their mothers. 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

BY PRESIDENT F. MERRICK, D.D., DELAWARE, O. 

The pressure of other engagements since notified that I would be expected 
to occupy my present position, has prevented my giving that attention to the 
preparation of an address which I could have wished. But throwing myself 
upon your kind indulgence, I proceed to offer a few thoughts for your consid- 
eration. 

Education, as a process, is one of the profoundest of sciences, and the most 
difficult of arts. We have met the better to inform ourselves what are its true 
principles and best methods. We are here as learners. For myself, I feel that 
I am but in the ABC of the science, and of the art I must confess I know but 
little. I shall gladly receive instruction, and hope to return wiser than I came. 
If in turn I shall be able in the smallest degree to aid the least instructed, I 
shall experience a double pleasure. 

Before entering upon our investigations, allow me to suggest the importance 
of our guarding against narrow and partial views of our work. This, if I mis- 
take not, is our great danger ; and yet in few callings are broad and compre- 
hensive views more essential to success. The truth of this last remark must 
be obvious to all if we consider what it is to educate, for what purpose we edu- 
cate^ and by what means. 

What is education ? In a general sense it embraces all the means by which 
the powers and susceptibilities in man are developed and trained into that full- 
ness and freedom of action which constitutes the perfection of his being. 
More specifically, and especially in reference to the work of the teacher, it is 
the instruction and direction given to the young in securing their physical, in- 
tellectual, esthetic, and moral development and culture. 

As to the purposes for which we educate, they may be said in very general 
terms to be two : 

A preparation for the work of life, and personal improvement for its 
own sake. It is true one of these may imply the other, and the means to their 
attainment may, to a great extent, be the same. And yet it is of the first im- 
portance that both be distinctly recognized as ends in themselves. There can 
be no complete system where either is overlooked. From the child learning 
its ABC, or its still more simple object lesson, up to the last instruction given 
in the professional school, both these ends should present in the mind of the 
teacher, and together should determine the particular studies and the amount 
of each to be pursued. But let us consider this matter somewhat in detail, and 
notice first. 

Education as a preparation for the work of life. 

To pursue our inquiry intelligently, it may be well to direct our attei)tion for 
a moment to the work to be done. What constitutes the true work of life ? In 
its details it must vary with each individual, but in its great ends it is essen- 
tially the same with all. 

Man must provide for his physical wants. He must have food and clothihg, 
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and he mnst have a dwelling ; and these are obtained only by labor. To bat 
a very limited extent are any of these provided to his hand. Even that which 
is prodaced spontaneously must at least be gathered. To obtain all his com- 
fort and well-being demand, requires protracted toil. In the sweat of his brow 
is man compelled to earn his bread. It is the appointment of Heaven, that if 
any man will not work, neither shall he eat Work in some form is the law, 
and necessity is wisely and beneficently made a stimulant to secure its fulfill- 
ment 

But man has other and higher wants than his physical. There are questions 
of personal interest other than those which relate to what he shall eat, and 
what he shall drink, and with what he shall be clothed. The highest attributes 
of his nature have their wants, and its no small part of a life properly ordered 
to provide these. He who seeks to meet the physical demands of his nature 
only, dishonors his humanity. 

Man is not, however, to live to himself alone. First of all there is the family, 
with its almost sacred relations and duties. As a means of promoting indi- 
vidual happiness and well-being, and no less social order and national prosperi- 
ty, the importance of a well-regulated home is incalculable. Then ther§ are 
the duties which all owe to society. We are social beings. We attain to our 
highest earthly estate only in contact with society. We need its multiform in- 
fluences for the perfection of our character — to awaken and develop, to restrain 
and discipline; and as all receive much from society, all owe it much in re- 
tarn. And so in reference to the duties of citizenship. Where there is soci- 
ety, there must be government Without it social order would soon end, and 
individual rights cease to be respected. Every one, therefore, enjoying the 
protection of government and exercising the high prerogatives of a citizen, 
should be prepared to discharge intelligently as well as conscientiously the 
duties growing out of his relations to the government. 

Nor does this complete the work of life. He who has given man his exist- 
ence, and preserves him in being, claims of him a service. And the duties 
man owes to his Maker are of the most binding force and of the highest 
moment. 

And now what is the preparation man requires for this work— >what the edu- 
cation needed for his high vocation ? 

And first as a qualification for providing for his physical wants ? For this 
brutes need no education. The untaught bee constructs its comb with mathe- 
matical accuracy, and so the spider its web ; while the work of each is most 
perfectly adapted to the end for which it was constructed ; the bird builds its 
nest and rears its young guided only by instinct ; and by the same unerring 
gnide the squirrel is led to lay up in store food against the coming winter, of 
the necessity for which it knows nothing except through the mute prophecy of 
its own nature. No previous training is needed to teach the beaver how to 
construct its dam, or the migratory bird how to direct its course through the 
trackless air. No amount of education would improve the cunning of the 
fox, or the sagacity of the elephant. Indeed, the more perfectly the brute is 
left to itself, the more perfectly does it fulfill the simple purposes of its own 

24 
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being. Quite the reverse is true of man. Uneducated, lie is the most help- 
less of beings. Left to his simple instincts and undeveloped reason, he would 
neither clothe himself, construct for himself a habitation, or provide for his 
future wants. But educated he places himself immeasurably above the brute 
creation, in the amplitude of the provision he is able to make for his physical 
well being. He lays all nature under contribution. By skillful cultivation he 
greatly increases the productiveness of the soil, enhances the value of many 
species of the vegetable kingdom as articles of food and clothing ; domesti- 
cates and devotes to his service many species of animals which might other- 
wise annoy and injure him ; and by mechanical contrivances economizes his 
strength and enlarges the sphere of his activities. Even the subtle forces of 
nature are made to do his bidding. He is thus not only able to supply himself 
with the necessaries of life, but with numerous conveniences and manifold lux- 
uries. Education is, therefore, to man, if viewed only in the light of his physical 
wants, indispensable. As an animal merely he needs to be educated. Indeed, 
it is a necessity. The very constitution of his nature demands it Entirely 
uneducated, were such a thing possible, the race would soon become extinct 

But if man needs this training to provide for his animal wants, how much 
more does he need to be educated to enable him suitably to provide for his 
higher nature. For it should be borne in mind, that a school education is at 
the most but elementary. The pupil can be but little more than introduced 
into the field of knowledge, and taught how to use his powers. Profound re- 
search, extensive acquisition, a highly cultivated taste and perfected moral 
character — all this must be the work of after life. But without previous train- 
ing this work is rarely done. A few extraordinary minds may need but little, 
but for most thorough and protracted drilling is necessary. 

And how unseemly an ignorant and uncultured man or woman in the family 
circle, where every influence should tend to elevate and refine. 

And how vast the difference between the educated and uneducated man in 
society. One moving about in a state of comparative isolation, while from the 
other flow out influences which are felt by multitudes, moulding their charac- 
ter and giving direction to their lives. 

As to the need of education as a qualification for the discharge of the duties 
of a citizen, there can be no question. Every man should be able to read the 
constitution of his country, and the laws he is required to obey. He who votes, 
should at least be able to write his own ballot, or read the one he is asked to 
deposit But more than this, he should have intelligence enough to have some 
tolerable conception of the great questions at issue in current politics, and 
toward the determination of which his vote will have its full share. Liberty is 
never safe when associated with either ignorance or vice. 

Strange that any should suppose that ignorance is favorable to an accepta- 
ble discharge of any duty man owes to his Maker. The infinitely wise One 
can but prefer an intelligent obedience and faith, to a blind submission and 
trust He who gave man power to perceive and know, to reason and aspire, 
can not but wish to see these high attributes employed in his service. 

In everydepartmentof life, therefore, the educated man is the best prepared 
to meet his responsibilities — to do the work assigned him. True, some voca- 
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tions reqnire less education for their successful prosecution than others. He 
whose sole occupation consists in sharpening pins, needs but little to enable him 
to perform satisfactorily his simple task ; while the most learned statesman 
must die feeling that more knowledge and culture would have enabled him 
better to have met the the responsibilites of his high calling. 

But however much or little One may need to prosecute, successfully, his 
special vocation, in all the relationships of life — in the family or in society, as 
a citizen or Christian — the measure of his influence will depend largely upon 
his education. Here the largest stores of knowledge and the highest culture 
can always find full employment The ** Learned Blacksmith " needed but lit- 
tle of his knowledge to shape a horse-shoe, or of his superior wisdom to fasten 
it to the horse's foot ; but has found ample fields in which to exercise his gifts 
for great and worthy ends. More than one of an humble calling has blessed 
the world with his literary or philosophical productions. Educated talent has 
always afield. 

The second end sought in education, I have said, should be personal im- 
provement for its own sake — and a noble end it is. Man has well been styled 
a microcosm. He is the crowning work of the Almighty on earth. All that 
is beautiful and true, sublime and excellent in this lower world, was gathered 
up and woven into a diadem of glory to deck his brow. He may have acted 
unworthily, he may have tarnished the fine gold of his crown, and dimmed the 
lustre of its gems, he may have soiled the pure robe of his innocence ; but the 
Father above has provided for his sin, and if he will, man may again stand up 
in the kingly dignity of his primeval state. But Infinite Wisdom has seen fit 
to hide away many of the noblest elements of humanity, as He has many of 
the precious things of earth, and as these must be diligently sought for, and 
carefully brought to the light before their utility cati be known, or their beauty 
seen, so must these human excellencies be drawn out and polished before their 
true glory is manifest In other words, man is susceptible of improvement — 
was made for progress; and one end of education should be to secure this inl- 
provement, at least, to start man in his upward career. Especially should it 
awaken aspiration. A man hungering and thirsting for that only which per- 
ishes in the using, is a pitiable object He but fills the place of an intelligent 
brute. That which constitutes him man — ^his spiritual nature — is neglected. 
This should be awakened, and he put in pursuit of that which will exalt and 
ennoble — that which will enrich the spirit, enrobe it in light and beauty, and 
fill it with joy and gladness; thus making man, what the Author of his being 
intended he should be, a glorious image of Himself 

Such being the lofly aim of education, who can question the importance of 
broad and comprehensive views in the teacher who is to guide the mind in their 
attainment And so is the importance of this seen when we look at the man- 
ner by which these ends are to be attained. 

And first, Studies. [Here the speaker remarked that in view of the late- 
ness of the hour he would pass over what he had expected to say upon this 
branch of his subject, and proceed to notice a few things not always embraced 
in a school curriculum.] 

In this connection also manners is a subject deserving attention. By man- 
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ners, I mean one's whole bearing in his intercourse with others. This has 
much to do with the influence we exert upon those with whom we associate. 
All know that he who makes himself agreeable to others can be more useful to 
them, and them of more service to himself, than he who by his bearing makes 
himself needlessly offensive. Manners must, of course, have a form, but most 
depends upon the spirit Honesty and good will are the soul of good manners. 
Where these exist they tend instinctively to clothe themselves in forms at once 
attractive and beautiful. Manners can, therefore, be taught but in part by rule* 
A cold, formal manner, however strictly conformed to' rules of etiquette, is, to 
every right-minded person, itself offensive. With the common usages of culti- 
vated society all should be acquainted ; but these are much better taught by 
example than precept. Of course a teacher should be well bred — a true gen- 
tleman or lady, as the case may be. This should be considered one of the in- 
dispensable qualifications of the profession. No boor or hoiden should be 
allowed the position of a teacher. 

Moral culture^ I hold, should receive a share of attention in schools of every 
grade. I am aware there are those, and some in high places, who insist that 
instruction in the several branches of study prescribed is all that can properly 
be demanded of the public school. But why not more ? Is not more needed? 
And may not more be accomplished? Is it not needed as a personal benefit, 
and also as a preparation for the work of life? Then, our schools are sup- 
ported at the public expense, and has not the public a rig it to demand that 
those who attend them shall receive such a training as will be most likely to 
make them good citizens? And who does not know that for this something 
more is requisite than literary and scientific attainments ? I know that it is 
said the family, the Sunday-school, and the church should provide for the social 
and moral culture of youth, but I know that for many they do nothing. It is 
a sad fact that the homes of not a few are places of corruption ; that thousands 
are oftener found in drinking and gambling saloons than in the Sabbath -schools; 
and that for multitudes the church does little or nothing, for the reason that it 
can not, or at least does not, reach them. But they are in the school, and they 
can be influenced there. Why should not advantage be taken of this to incul- 
cate wholesome principles, to impress upon the mind of the child the sad con- 
sequences of wrong-doing and the great benefit of a virtuous course of life? 
Why should not the incidents of the school-room and the play-ground be em- 
ployed to illustrate and enforce these principles?" Why not encourage acts of 
kindness and forbearance, and hold up to censure all acts of meanness and 
cruelty ? Teach children to be honest and truthful — and who is harmed ? 
Teach them the practice of benevolence and all the sweet charities of life — and 
who can complain? The school that does not make its pupils better as well as 
wiser^ sadly fails in what should be regarded as one of the chief ends of its 
mission. The saying thus much almost necessitates the saying of one word 
more ; and that is, 

Religion. Let this alarm no one. The religious faculty is one of the ele- 
ments of human nature, and certainly among the highest. No other is so con. 
trolling. When itself is rightly cultivated, it quickens the conscience, purifies 
he affections, subordinates the passions, and brings all the powers of body and 
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spirit into harmonious action. The object of this faculty is God. And wl^y 
should not the existence and attributes of God and the great principles of His 
moral government be recognized and taught in the school-room, and be kept 
prominently before the mind of the child ? 

Without doubt a clear apprehension of God and of his relation to man does 
more to prevent crime than all the prisons and gibbets of the land. In a prison 
in England) out of sixteen hundred prisoners, more than six hundred had no 
knowledge of a God. There is in the minds of a few, a stupid and irrational 
prejudice against all allusions to religious truths in the school-room. Of course 
denominational peculiarities should be excluded, but the great fundamental 
truths of religion — the common and glorious inheritance of all, so efficient in 
restraining from all that is degrading to humanity and in developing all that 
is noble and good — are eminently becoming the place. Let every child be 
made to comprehend the fact that there is One who has made and who upholds 
all things , whose eyes run to and fro through the earth beholding the evil and 
the good ; who will reward virtue, and punish vice ; who is kind to all, and de- 
lights in mercy — and who doubts its beneficial results ? 

I can hardly close these rather miscellaneous remarks, without an allusion 
to the somewhat common demand for what are called practical studies. By 
many it is manifestly made without any definite conception of what is implied 
in the demand. A few are influenced by their philosophical view respecting 
man and his relations to the universe. They are materialists, who recognize 
nothing but nature, and find nothing in the wants of man above or beyond 
what is present and material. Then there are those who join in the demand 
who are influenced only by the thought of gain. With these the chief end of 
man is to make money, as it is with the former to eat, drink, and wear out 
clothes. With both all else is merely incidental, allowable to fill up the leisure 
hours of life, but deserving no serious thought The good, the beautiful, and 
the true are with these little more than idle fancies. 

I have no time to discuss the philosophical question upon which this demand 
for practical studies, is based, so far as it has any philosophical basis, though 
fully convinced it is false, and that consequently any system based upon it 
must be erroneous ; but admitting the ends sought by those making this de- 
mand to be the true ends of education, it is still a question what are practical 
studies ? Are they such only as can qualify one for manual labor or the rou- 
tine of business or professional life ? Man wants power^ as well as knowledge 
and skill. Many studies, often objected to as not practical, were their results 
properly understood, would be found highly useful, if considered only in refer- 
ence to material results, — more so even than some for which special demand 
is made on account of their more obvious utility. 

But all views of man and his education, which look only to his material wel- 
fare, are, as I have already remarked, degrading. It is not enough to inquire, 
as an old friend of mine was wont to do, whenever it was proposed to intro- 
duce a new study into the curriculum of an institution of which he was a 
trustee, will it make corn grow ? That may be an important question, but a 
still more important one is, will it make men grow? To give the greater im- 
portance to the former, is to exalt the means above the end. This much I 
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readily grant ; Firstly, that a stady which famishes useful knowledge as well 
as culture, is to be preferred to one which furnishes no such knowledge and' 
has no advantages over the other for the purposes of culture; secondly, that 
there are comparatively few studies which furnish culture only, which deserve 
to be studied ; and, thirdly, that studies of this class have often received too 
much attention. But in avoiding one error, we are to guard against the oppo- 
site extreme. Properly understood, I have no objection to the term practical 
or usejulf as applied to studies. If understood as applying to whatever tends 
to prepare man for the work of life and to develop true manhood, I accept it 
In this sense I am a utilitarian. But let us beware how we favor notions 
which dishonor and degrade man. We must remember that however ignorant 
and debased, he has in him the elements of a God-like nature ; and that one of 
the chief ends of education should be to develop and discipline these. In this 
country, of all others, this should be borne in mind and practiced. The spirit 
of our free institutions demands it The manifest design of Providence de- 
mands it Here, a true manhood mast be understood to be the birth-right of 
each individual man. No classes, no masses, but individual men — each stand- 
ing in his own right and each meeting his own responsibilities, not in an insu- 
lated selfishness, but in a mutually responsible and beneficent brotherhood. 
This is the glory of our precious inheritance. Let us not deny to those for 
whom we labor, the inestimable benefits of opportunities so invaluable. Let 
us seek to use the great instrumentality of the public schools in making men 
men in the highest and noblest sense of the term — men to fill up the full 
measure of life's responsibilities and privileges. 

In what I have said, I. have chiefly had in view the common schools, though 
to a great extent my remarks may be as applicable to the higher institutions of 
learning as to these. Schools of all grades are but parts of the same great 
system, all laboring for the same great end — the elevation of mankind. So 
far from being antagonistic, they are mutual aids, each needing the assistance 
of the other. The college can not say to the common school, I have no need 
of thee ; nor the common school to the college, I have no need of thee. Where 
one leaves the work, the other simply takes it up and carries it forward. The 
notion that colleges are less practical than common schools, and especially that 
they are opposed to practical education, is all a mistake. It is not so even if 
used in the low sense of material interest, much less if used in its higher and 
truer sense. I do not deny that there may be errors both in theory and prac- 
tice in this respect in some, or all of our colleges ; but are other schools fault- 
less ? No doubt we have all yet much to learn in this great science and art of 
teaching. But it is said colleges are slow to adopt new views and methods — 
that they plod on in the old way, while schools of a lower grade are rapidly 
progressing. Suppose there is some truth as well as error in this objection, 
still it is to be remembered that here, as everywhere else, conservatism has its 
place. Progress is good, but all movement is not necessarily progress, and a 
discriminating conservatism may often save from disastrous results. Progress 
is very desirable in a railroad train, but breaks are often something more than 
a mere convenience. Innovation is often mistaken for improvement Many 
a zealous would-be reformer mistaking the true means, if not indeed the true 
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ends, has taken an erratic ride under whip and spur, upon what in the end 
proved to be but a short-winded and weak-backed hobby. There have been 
educators who have had their hobbies, and some of them far from harmless. 
Colleges may not be as ready to try experiments as schools of a lower grade, 
but they are constantly preparing men by thorough culture to help forward 
every department of human learning ; and every real improvement in modes 
of instruction which may be discovered, will be sure, in due time, to secure 
their approval. 

Let there be, therefore, no jealousies, no strife between the dififerent grades 
of schools. Let all work together harmoniously and earnestly, each helping 
the others as opportunity permits, and all seeking to lift our common human- 
ity up into a higher and nobler life. 



J IDEAL OF THE TEACHER'S WORK. 

AN ADDRESS BY GEO. W. HOSMER, D.D., PRESIDENT OF ANTIOCH COLLEGE. 

Teachers and Friends of Popular Education : 

. Your invitation to address the teachers of the common schools of Ohio has 
brought into my mind a crowd of memories and thoughts. Our State only 
numbers the years of an old man's life. There are those, not very old, who 
can remember the long lines of white-covered wagons bringing out of New 
England the life, society, civilization, to make Ohio. Eighty years ago the first 
settlement was made. Now spread before you the map of this goodly State — 
40,000 square miles in extent, with a water frontier on lake and navigable 
rivers of 666 miles, with a population of nearly 2,750,000, and having a fertile 
soil, already producing one-third more grain than the whole of France, the up- 
lands covered with flocks and herds, and the valleys filled with corn. 
• The position of Ohio is remarkably felicitous ; the climate favorable to health 
and fruitfulness ; every part of the State accessible, hardly a farm-house where 
the whistle of the locomotive can not be heard. On the north is the grand 
high way of Lake Erie, and here sits this beautiful Queen of the " New Con- 
necticut" ; and on the south, the Ohio, with its tributaries, gathers the stores 
of wealth, vegetable and mineral, and pours them at the feet of that other 
Queen of the South. 

For an ordinary life-time, the centre of population of the United States has 
been within the boundaries of Ohio, Thirty years ago it was near Pittsburg, 
Pa., and it has been steadily moving westward, bearing strongly to the north. 
Exactly where it is now, it would be of little use to calculate, for we hear it 
will take the Pacific Railroad, unless Chicago entices it up there, and keeps it 
in the dome of her Court House. We will not run after that centre of our 
country's population. It has honored Ohio a long time. Let it go where it 
will. Chicago and St Louis, and perhaps some Cheyenne of yesterday, may 
pull for it. 
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We think of Ohio and its eighty years* life. Some old man of ninety may 
be still living, who remembers seeing the first emigrant, his axe on his shoulder 
coming to the wilderness of Ohio. And to-day our State is the third in the 
Union, open to exterprise, growing in wealth, and men born in this State are 
among the foremost in our Republic. Our history is full of inspiration, and 
our opportunity imposes obligations that we must not fail to meet. I hope for 
progress, for better things, and better thence again in infinite progression. I 
believe that through human spontaneity and divine control, the destiny of man 
is onward, upward. History shows this, and Jesus, full of grace and wisdom^ 
said : " Repent, be converted, and be ye perfect, even as your Father in 
Heaven is perfect" Here I find the Magna Charter of human progress. 
Christ does not call upon us to accomplish ends that mock our inability. God 
is not a hard master, reaping where he has not sowed, and gathering where he 
has not strewed. 

But a practital question comes. How are we of Ohio to make headway? 
How make the next eighty years, we and our childen and children's children, 
tell a better story thsin the eighty years that are gone ? Certainly there is still 
much to be done in developing our material resources. There are mines of 
wealth, magazines of power, yet to be discovered and utilized; but it seems 
hardly possible to fill the next half century with such material prog^ress as we 
have witnessed the last fifty years. What mode of travel can be more expedi- 
tious than by railways ? What swifter agent than lightning to carry our mes- 
sages ? Can the manufacturer or farmer expect much better machinery to 
facilitate their enterprises ? What can spread knowledge faster than the latest 
steam-power printing press, and what can we ever have to manvfacture knowl- 
edge to suit every emergency, and fill the world with half-born thoughts and 
hasty judgments, like the telegraphic columns of the newspapers ? 

The progress of the next fifty years is to be mental and spiritual more than 
material. Man needs to be lifted above his circumstances, his surroundings, 
his appendages ; the apparatus and conveniences of his life are more remarka- 
ble than he himself; he is not worthy to ride in his palatial rail car, or mag- 
nificent steamship; not worthy to take wealth from the mines; to stand at the 
steam-power printing press and fill the world with his thoughts, ambitions, and 
hopes ; he is not worthy to use the lightnings for his messengers. Man has 
fallen below his circumstances — he is not up to his opportunity — his fine house, 
his beautiful equipage, his oflScial eminence make him look mean. How much 
folly and bad passion, party bigotry and rancor, the printing press is made to 
publish ! What trivialities the lightnings of heaven are made to convey from 
continent to continent I 

Education must come to quicken and ennoble man, and make him worthy of 
his situation ; worthy to live under the very top of the heavens, touch on every 
side by divine agencies, daily attended by God's angels — education in its broad- 
est sense, in school, college, lecture-room and church— education by all the ten 
thousand ministries of life, must help create man as God intended him to be. 

The signs of the times indicate that in the next fifty years education is to be 
appreciated and sought for, as never before. The whole people are to be edu- 
cated — not merely the favored few — and woman not less than man. Look 
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over our country to-day. It is the morning of the educational era. Count the 
schools for black and white children that are rising all over the South by pub- 
lic and private munificence. Who can measure the influence of Mr. Peabody's 
gift for education in the Southern States, so wisely administered by President 
Sears ? Then think of the provisions in our younger States for education. 
Youthful Michigan has the largest university in the Union ; and Iowa, so 
lately born, has endowments that enable ^her to draw approved teachers from 
their positions in older States. Then the fields of knowledge, now opened in 
schools and colleges, the new science and the ancient literature, are grow.- 
ing wider and more interesting every year. The school is opening out into 
nature and life, and the teacher more and more is working together with God 
to finish the creation .of man. * 

With such views of our times, and the work to be done, I can never think 
of addressing teachers without i^ strong sense of responsibleness ; and yet I 
never decline. Hope conquers fear; hope of aiding you brii;gs me here to- 
day. If one has an appropriate thought, it is a privilege to stand before such 
an audience as this and utter it I seem to myself to be standing amidst an 
audience of hundreds of thousands. I see each teacher surrounded by pupils. 
Teachers and taught are in such connection that the life current passes 
through the circuit, and in touching the springs of your souls I see all those 
thousands of pupils moving responsive to the impulse. 

It is a great thing to lay one's hand upon a teacher's motives. I had rather 
speak to a teacher than to a king, because teachers mould the children who are 
to make both king and kingdom. 

It is said of glorious John Milton that when a young man, traveling and 
studying in the south of Europe, news reached him of the troubled state of 
affairs in England because of the blind folly of Charles I, and the poet-politi- 
cian hastened home to prepare the nation for the approaching crisis by edu- 
cating youth. Could he have met a convention of teachers, teaching the youth 
of England as you do the youth of Northern Ohio, how gratefully he would 
have seized his opportunity. Here is a word of his thought about education 
two hundred years ago, to show about what he would say: "I will point you 
out the right path of a virtuous and noble education ; laborious indeed at the 
first ascent, but else so smooth, so green, so full of goodly prospect and melo- 
dious sounds on every side, that the harp of Orpheus was not more charming. 
I doubt not but ye shall have more ado to drive our dullest and laziest youth, 
our stocks and stubs, from the infinite desire of such a happy nurture than we 
have now to hate and drag our choicest and hopefuUest wits to that assinine 
feast of sow-thistles and brambles, which is commonly set before them as all the 
food and entertainment of their tenderest and most docile age. I call that a 
complete and generous education which fits a man to perform justly, skillfully, 
and magnanimously all the offices, both private and public, of peace and war." 

We are slow to discern the wondrous power there may be of teaching. Not 
long ago, I heard an eminent teacher assert that he could take a bright boy eight 
or ten years old, and in the course of three years, by bad teaching, destroy his 
mental activity, make him sluggish, stupid, and reduce him to imbecility. He 
had profoundly studied the subject of education ; the capacities of the child's 
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nature were nil open to his sight, and he could lay his hand upon the springs of 
power. With him teaching was a science ; he had his methods to quicken, 
strengthen, sharpen, and harmonize the faculties ; and he knew how, by revers- 
ing his processes, to weaken and confound. Few have any idea of such pover 
in teaching : all know that some teachers can help scholars more than others; 
but this power of liie and death over the pupil is seldom recognized. 

Horace Mann compared a poor teacher to a non-conductor in the circuit of 
an electrical machine — knowledge can't get through him into the pupil's mind, 
The comparison is a weak one for so great a master of expression to make. 
The good teacher is more than a mere conductor, and a bad one is worse than 
a non-conductor. True teaching is a power; it stirs life, moulds inclination, 
and fashions will into character. From elements of humanity, without form 
and void, it cteates intelligence, power, and moral beauty. It is like turning 
rough limestone into rich veined mable, or a barren waste into a verdant, fruit- 
ful landscape. 

Teachers, we must magnify our.office. It is greatly important to be familiar 
with the highest ideal of our calling. The lawyer, the physician, the editor 
have each a noble profession, if nobly practiced; and they ought to have fre- 
quent reasons to think of the ideals of their occupations, lest by the drag of 
routine they lose their enthusiasm, or ignobly sick into mere money-makers. 

The lawyer should be a minister of justice between man and man ; the phy- 
sician a minister of healing to the sick, and bruised, and broken in body ; the 
editor a quickener of general intelligence — a voice for truth, right, and human- 
ity. These true ideas must be kept in open vision. The clergyman will sink 
into a mere master of religious formalism, a declaimer of soleniin phrases, a 
sanctified showman, unless daily he climbs up by thought and prayer, and con- 
templates the ideals of his solemn calling. Nothing else can save him from 
miserable cant and hypocrisy. Many a minister has come to this, who in 
morning manhood conscientiously made his ordination vows. 

But, teachers, there is no other profession in which it is so difficult as in 
yours to keep up to the true ideal, or indeed to have it in sight Everything is 
against you. Your pupils are generally too young to understand what educa- 
tion means, or to care much for what it can do fur them ; they are full of im- 
petuous life, buoyant, and restive under restraints, perhaps make fun of your 
favorite methods. They perplex and tire you. Well is it if they do not make 
you angry. A hundred roguish children make a confused medium for a teacher 
to look through at the beau^deal of her profession. 

Then, I fear, you have reason to think that the parents of your pupils and 
your committeemen — I wish there were some committee-women — do not help 
you maintain a high ideal of your work. What so absurd as neglect of com- 
mittees and indifference of parents, all about the work and progress of their 
children at school ? An earnest teacher, ready to give her life to her scholars, 
imagines, as well she may, expects the parents and committee will cooperate 
with her heartily ; and when they do not, and only show interest by finding 
fault with methods and discipline, how can she help being disheartened, how 
can she hold her enthusiasm, and keep in her soul the true ideal of her work! 
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And the teacher must do this, else it were better for him that a mill-stone were 
banged about his neck, and he were cast into the depth of the sea ! 

Then, the compensation for teaching is small. The young merchant's clerk 
gets as much salary as the well-educated, long-experienced, and faithful teacher 
in our public schools. Would that teachers were as well paid as singers and 
dancers ! Old Rome showed that it was time for her barbarian destroyers to 
come : in a time of famine she drove out from her walls all the teachers, and 
retained — kept in her bosom — a thousand dancers. Teachers ought to be more 
generously paid and held in higher honor ; but no one should be a teacher who 
does not see a higher end of his labor than his salary. Then, ministers are 
not always helpers in the public schools. They are busy in what they deem 
more important professional work; some perhaps feel less interest because the 
common school can not be made a sectarian institution ; but whatever be the 
cause, the ministers and the schools both suffer from the neglect of which I 
often hear teachers of public schools complain. 

Ai^other trial most teachers have to meet: They can not go on with the same 
class through the course. One teacher is in the rudiments, another a step 
above, and so on up to the highest accomplishment Such ceaseless repetition 
is apt to take off the edge of interest Many a teacher has lost sight of ideals, 
and fallen asleep upon the repetitious monotony of his occupation. A friend 
of mine lives near some curious manufactories, which are visited by many 
travelers ; he is the busiest of working men, yet he will go with friend and 
stranger, and show all the curiosities, and has done it for years despite the mo- 
notony ; and he does it just as though each wonder was as fresh to him as to 
his visitors ; he even makes them believe that they have given him rare oppor- 
tunity of new enjoyment, and to him it w new enjoyment every time, for such 
is his loving sympathy, that he has enjoyment in everybody's joy. So the 
teacher must stand in sympathy with his pupils, glow with their interest, see 
with their eyes, and go through with an exercise for the fiftieth time as if it 
were a fresh novelty. All these discouragements, trials, difficulties, can be met 
only by keeping in sight the high ideal of teaching. 

This ideal, then, what is it, in the broadest sense — just what is it? The human 
being is not entirely created until educated. Man is not fully man till, by edu- 
cation, the germs of his faculties are developed. It takes the cultivator with 
his science of agriculture and gardening to make the earth what God intended 
it to be. The husbandman helps God create the landscape in its rich variety 
of field, meadow, and orchard, with hills covered with flocks and herds, and 
valleys and plains waving with wheat and corn. So the educator helps God to 
create man. We say the savage is in the state of nature. It were better to 
call him man half made; he is not in the state of his nature, as he was in- 
tended to be ; like the primeval chaos, he is without form and void ; darkness 
broods upon the deep of his capabilities ; the more than six days' work of edu-» 
cation is yet to be done. 

God, with gracious goodness, places his human family under a government 
of law. This law, which really is only the mode of God*8 operation, is exceed- 
ingly broad; it touches man in every part of his nature; as a mass of matter, 
as an organized body, as an intellectual, mdral, spiritual being, it holds him 
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subject Laws of matter and of spirit, all are right here — God moving in them. 
The law of gravitation I most obey, or be broken, crushed, and ground to pow- 
der. The laws of health I must obey, or drag my body, feeble and wasted, to 
an untimely grava And for the spirit, as for the body, there are laws to be 
learned and obeyed in order to mental strength and spiritual welfare. 

Look at the savage, so poorly clad and sheltered, with livelihood so precarious, 
liable to be swept off, a whole generation together, by famine or pestilence, with 
little to enjoy and little to hope for, filled with superstition, beset with fears; 
and it is all because he does not know, and therefore can not obey, the laws of 
God touching his world, his body and spirit, to which he is subject Or look at 
semi-barbarians, better clothed and sheltered, the means of sustenance more 
certain, life less exposed to violence and disease, with more to enjoy than the 
savage, because they knew more of the laws of their being and of the world 
they live in. 

And now look at civilized communities. To what is their superior condition 
owing, their afHaence, their better health, their multiplied facilities, their wider 
range of thought and sympathy, their higher, nobler life? Altogether, it is be- 
cause they have learned God's laws and obeyed them. Once man lived where 
he was born ; mountains, rivers, seas put bounds to his migrations. At length 
he found out certain laws of God, and made floats, made ships, and the winds 
became his fickle helpers ; and now laws have been discovered and inventions 
made, and man rides upon the waters against wind and tide, goes across the 
continent in a week, and travelers in Europe converse with their friends here at 
home as if fkce to face. All this comes from learning and obeying God*s laws 
everywhere, in all things. The civilized man differs from the savage in his 
better knowledge of these laws, in his superior skill in utilizing them, and in 
his more implicit obedience to them. 

Think now of man — savage, semi-barbarous, and civilized. What differs 
more than man from man! The man undeveloped stands in the midst of 
worlds full of God's laws and agencies to bless him, but he does not know them t 
he is possessed of capabilities that would make him lord of this lower world, 
and there he is a poor creature ; Uiere is no sovereignty in his soul ; supersti- 
tion makes him afraid of his own shadow ; appetites, circumstances, the pas- 
sions make him a slave. Only let the human know and implicitly obey God's 
laws, and there is nothing under the heavens so grand, so imperial ; but the 
soul ignorant or disobedient, is poor, baffled, lost Nothing is so sad, nothing 
but willful sin against light, as the condition of a human being who knows not 
the laws through which God would pour blessings; nay, more, come to himself 
in the laws to bless body and spirit 

I know no better definition of education than this: It is the process of pre- 
paring men and women to discover these laws of God, these modes of his opera- 
tion, and teaching them to live in harmony with such laws — in willing, grateful 
obedience. At first the definition seems vague; but think of God's laws every- 
where, in all things; not a line of space, not a step, not a hair of our heads, is 
without its law; the cunning of the right hand, the toil of the foot, thought, 
affection, habit, character, life, each has its law from Gk>d, and to know these 
laws is the science of all sciences ; to obey them is the highest wisdom. 
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But, teachers, yon long for something practical You have come here hoping 
to get help in your work. I would aid you in holding up the grand ideal 
of all teaching, whether in infant school or university : it is to cooperate with 
Ood in creating and developing intelligence, virtue, magnanimity and power in 
his children. 

But you think of your daily work — boys and girls to be educated ; boys taught 
to be business-men and get their living, and girls trained and accomplished to 
grace the homes in which they may preside, and you want knowledge and skill 
in methods and discipline. Yes, certainly all this must not be neglected. In- 
deed, it will be best accomplished when the grand ideal of all teaching is kept 
in sight. That teacher will be most successful who acts with the broadest 
views, the deepest insight, the highest motive. Let instructors, as they enter 
their school-rooms, adequately feel the dignity and importance of their work, 
developing the powers and forming the characters of their pupils; fellow work- 
ers with God, let them think how muck they can do for their young friends, and 
they can hardly fail. Inspiration will come out of the motive into the accom- 
plishment, surprising the worker's memory, perhaps; will tell them how much 
some faithfnl teacher did for them, and while their hearts glow with gratitude? 
they will long to do as much for their pupils as was done for them. O, could 
teachers see how the destinies of their pupils are committed to them, how their 
hand is laid upon the key-notes of life, and how, in after years, yes, and in after 
ages, their influence will be felt, their work would never seem dull; they would 
never lose vital interest, never become dead guide-posts, instead of earnest, 
sympathetic helpers. 

Keep your eye fixed, then, and your heart set upon the ideal of your work. 
It is to work together with God, to fill the souls of your pupils with intelligence, 
virtue, and power; it is to enable them to perform faithfully, effectively, and 
magnanimously, the duties of life ; or, in other words, it is to prepare men and 
women to recognize and obey the laws of God, amidst which their being lies. 
There can be no more practical view of education than this definition opens. 
Every exercise in a good public school bears upon the point here presented. 
The little child learning to spell out words is preparing to read the laws of God 
in its being, and in the universe. Every exercise that quickens, sharpens, 
strengthens the faculties, that forms habits of close observation, accurate think- 
ing, moral reflection, and willing obedience, is preparing the pupil to discover 
and obey the divine agencies, — natural laws, if any would call them such, — 
which surround and touch us as the air we breathe. To know these modes of 
Gh)d^s operation, these laws, that are as omnipresent as Gt)d, this is science ; 
this is the real, positive philosophy. This we want in every school, college, uni- 
versity. You would make your pupils useful, prepare them for business, then 
open their eyes to this, and you give them the grandest practical education, the 
best fitting for business. This boy is to be a farmer, that a mechanic, that a 
sailor, that a merchant — prepare them all to discover quickly, and obey readily 
the laws of God amidst which they will act; laws touching agriculture, naviga- 
tion, mechanics, commerce. I know no better term for the result of education 
than common sense — the combined result of all faculties, the sense of all senses, 
the intuition, as it 8eems>, of all knowledge. 
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Let the young man, who has been educated up to this grand common sense, 
go and stand amidst a company of laborers, no matter whether they be at work 
upon stone, brick, or wood ; he would not observe them an hour without seeing 
where improvement might be made, time or strength saved. He is quick to 
perceive the nature of things, to detect the laws of God in the materials and 
work, and he is skillful in getting into harmony with them. So with boys and 
girls, let them be educated up to this grand common sense, the quick apprecia- 
tion of the nature of things, to this high knowledge to this sublime obedience, 
and they are prepared to live. 

I am painfully aware how imperfectly I have expressed the thoughts in my 
mind about the ideal of teaching. I would have teachers magnify their office ; 
think reverently of what you are called to do. The good teacher is helping 
God create and develop immortal beings, and crown them with glory and 
honor. 

Teachers, may blessings rest upon the scenes of your labor. May there be 
heavenly wisdom in all those 11,000 school houses in our State, where it is being 
settled what the Ohio of the next half century is to be. No work is better 
than yours. Let the vision of its true ideal lead you on, making you ] atient 
with perplexities, fresh and vital though worn with fatigue, and interesting to 
your pupils as new story tellers in the numberless repetitions of your school 
exercises. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE OHIO TEACHERS* ASSOCIATION. 

{Adapted December 30, 1857.) 

FREAMBLB. 

As a means of elevating the profession of teaching and of promoting the 
interests of the schools in Ohio, we associate ourselves together under the fol- 
lowing 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article I. This Association shall be called the Ohio Teachers* Association. 

Aat. II. The officers of this Association shallbe a President, five Vice Presi- 
dents,* a Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, Treasurer, Auditor, 
an Executive Committee (to consist of seven members who shall constitute a 
Board of Directors for the Association), and a Financial Committee, consisting 
of five members. 

Art. IIL It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all the meetings 
of the Association. In case of vacancy, or his absence, any one of the Vice 
Presidents may perform the same duty. ^ 

Art. rV. It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to perform the 
usual duties devolving upon such officers. 

Art. V. It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to correspond 
with associations of similar character; to correspond with individuals, under the 
direction of the Executive Committee. He shall further keep a full copy of 

*A8 amended July 7th, 1859. 
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communications to and from him, in a book provided for the purpose; keep 
such correspondence on file, and report his correspondence when called upon 
at any regular meeting of the Association. 

Art. VL It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to receive and keep all funds 
belonging to the Association, and pay out the same only on orders from the 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. He shall keep a faithful account of all 
moneys received and expended, in a book provided for that purpose, and report 
the condition of the finances when called upon at any regular meeting. 

Art. VII. The Executive Committee shall carry into effect all orders and 
resolutions of the Association, and shall devise and put into operation such 
other measures, not inconsistent with the objects of this Association, as it shall 
deem best. It shall fix the time and place for holding all regular meetings of 
the Association, and shall appoint at least one meeting each year, secure speak- 
ers, and arrange business to come before the Association. It shall keep a full 
record of its proceedings, and present an annual report of the same to the 
Association. 

Art. YIII. The Executive Committee shall hold its first meeting as soon 
after election as possible. Four members of said committee shall comstitute a 
quorum for business, and afterwards may meet on their own adjournment or 
appointment 

Art. IX. All funds raised for the Association shall be by voluntary contri- 
bution, and shall be expended under the direction of the Executive Committee, 
through its Chairman. 

Art. X. It shall be the duty of the Auditor to audit all the accounts of the 
Association, and make a report annually, which shall exhibit the condition of 
the Treasury. 

Art. XL Any Teacher, or active friend of Education, may become a mem- 
her of this Association, by subscribing to the Constitution and paying to the 
Treasurer the sum of one dollar; and male members may retain the privilege 
of membership, by the annual payment of one dollar. 

Art. XIL Delegates appointed to attend the meetings of this Association, 
by County Associations, whose object is in unison with ours, shall be considered 
honorary members. 

Art. XIIL The officers of this Association shall be chosen by ballot, or in 
such other manner as the Association may direct, at the annual meeting, and 
shall hold their offices for one year, or until their successors are elected. 

Art. XIV. This Constitution may be altered or amended by a majority of 
the members present at any regular meeting, provided notice of such intended 
alteration or amendment shall have been given at the preceding meeting. 
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THE CLEVELAND MEETING. 

We have increased our space this month to forty-eight pages, to make room 
for the proceedings of the State Teachers' Association, including the reports 
and addresses. We trust that the practical and permanent value of these 
papers will more than make good the lack of our usual variety. Mr. Murdoch 
felt obliged to decline to furnish a copy of his masterly analysis and compari- 
son of the systems of Walker and Bush, but he has promised an abstract of 
the address for a future issue of the Monthly. His readings on Wednesday 
evening were a rich treat 
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It is believed that the attendance at Cleveland exceeded that at any previous 
meeting. The number of persons present is estimated at 700 to 1000, and a 
finer representation of the profession has never assembled in the State. The 
citizens of Cleveland added to their high reputation for hospitality. Not only 
were hundreds of ladies handsomely entertained during the session, but the 
Association was treated to a free excursion on the lake, and, on their return, 
the members were welcomed to a splendid entertainment at Garrett's Hall. 
Either of these hospitable attentions would have been creditable and ample; 
both were almost too much of a good thing. 

We wish that we could add that the meeting was in every respect a success. 
A perusal of the minutes will show that there was a great waste of time on 
matters not prescribed in the programme, and a consequent omission of sev- 
eral important papers promised. The only discussion of importance was on 
Mr. Woollard's report, and this did not exceed an hour and a half. We fear 
that our annual gatherings are getting too large to be manageable. Their power 
is too largely expended in moving the machinery. We hope that the executive 
committee will be successful in its determination to reduce this excess of 
friction. 



W. D. Hekjcle, of Salem, was appointed State Commissioner of Common 
Schools on the 25th of June, and entered at once on the discharge of the du- 
ties of the office. The appointment is for the unexpired term which closes Feb. 
11th, 1872. Mr. Henkle brings to the School Department ripe" scholarship, a 
wide experience in school affairs, an intimate acquaintance with the needs of 
the school system, and the practical ability to direct its interests with efficiency 
and success. We are pleased to add that the School Departndent extends to 
the Monthly a cordial right-hand of fellowship. Mr. Henkle is a tried friend 
of this journal, always ready to speak a good word for'it or to contribute to its 
pages. Our subscription books contain substai^tial evidences of his continued 
interest in its prosperity. 



Arrangements for the meetings of the National Associations at Trenton 

are completed, and every thing promises a decided success. The Superintend- 
ents' Association meets on Monday, Aug. 16, the Normal Association on Tues- 
day, and the Teachers' Association on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. 
Delegates from Ohio will be returned free over the Baltimore and Ohio R.R. 
via Marietta, to Cincninati; the Penna. Central and Indiana Central; and the 
New York and Erie and Atlantic and Great Western. They must go and re- 
turn by the same route. The hotels at Trenton will charge $2.00 a day ; board- 
ing houses from $1.00 to $1.50 a day. 



Send in the subscriptions, good friends. We need a thousand new sub- 
scribers. 
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Old Series, Vol. XVIII, No. 9. New Series, Vol. X, No. 9. 

FKEEDOM OF THE FACULTIES A CONDITION OF 
THEIE DEVELOPMENT. 

BY W. H. VENABLE. 

Freedom is good for the body ; it is good for the soul. It is 
good for man as a whole ; good for each organ and part of him 
even to the minutest atom that enters into his composition. 
Freedom is strength, activity, and life ; no freedom is feebleness, 
paralysis, and death. Freedom is not license and not constraint. 
It is neither stimulation nor stupefaction. It is not the condi- 
tion of the over-nourished hot-house plant, nor of the neglected 
weed by the barren wayside, nor of the rank untended wild vine 
of the forest, but of the cultivated vegetation of the fertile, sunny 
garden bed. Freedom is the condition which allows man to be- 
come his best self in the happiest way. It is favorable oppor- 
tunity to conform to the laws of one's being, to adjust one's 
faculties to their natural and proper uses, to seek and find one's 
physical and spiritual inheritance, and to reach the full stature 
of manhood. 

Freedom is essential to the up-building of individual character. 
It is not the right to tio as you please, but the liberty to do what 
you are capable of in the legitimate exercise of your powers, — 
the privilege of obeying the external commandments inscribed 
by the Creator upon your members and your mind. 

There can be no true obedience to laws human or divipe, with- 
out freedom. In order to obey the laws of health, for instance, 
25 
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one must be permitted to obtain proper food and clothes, to 
practice proper exercises, to breathe pure air, to secure enough 
sleep. Our mental and moral constitution, as well as our physi- 
cal, requires suitable surroundings, and then it can take care of 
itself. 

The education or culture which is incompatible with the free- 
dom of the faculties is not the best. It is possible for teachers to 
do too much for their pupils, or too little. Learn, oh teacher, as 
Dickens expresses it, learn " how not to do it." Tinker not too 
much with thy little hammers of theory the delicate machinery 
of a child's nature. Mar not in an over-haste to mend. There 
is often wisdom in a timely letting alone. The inner, vital, and 
spiritual forces of man's body and mind must have fair play in 
order to produce the best possible results. Elegantly has Doctor 
Holmes elaborated an old and familiar figure which illustrates 
our subject : "Look at the flower of a morning-glory the even- 
ing before the dawn which is to see it unfold. The delicate petals 
are twisted into a spiral, which at the appointed hour, when the 
sunlight touches the hidden springs of its life, will uncoil itself, 
and let the day into the chamber of its virgin heart. But the 
spiral must unwind by its own law, and the hand that shall try 
to hasten the process will only spoil the blossom which would 
have expanded in symmetrical beauty under the rosy fingers of 
the morning." Not only must the plant blossom in its own time 
and way, but it must remain of its own species. So should each 
unfolding human character be left free to be itself, to retain its 
individuality. Shall we say in obstinate pride and blind self- 
conceit, " I will make of this plant what I please, I will conform 
it to my ideal, — ^it shall bear peaches, it shall bear roses, it shall 
bear corn, it shall grow in what shape I please, it shall grow, 
like Jack's bean, a hundred miles high, it shall be creeping moss." 
Or shall we say, with reverence and with humility, as coworkers 
with God : " What will come of this marvelous perennial that I 
am permitted to train? What lovely and heretofore unheard-of 
blossom may it unfold ? How can I best nurture and protect its 
tender leaves ? How can I. find out what soil, situation, and tem- 
perature are best adapted to it ? " 

Emancipate the faculties of the child, and do not fear to grant 
them a large field in which to range. And be not too ready to 
conclude that a child has no talents because they do not spring 
up and blossom in a day, or because they are not of your plant- 
ing and training. Many a seemingly dull youth has in manhood 
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disproveii the unfavorable prophecies of his school-master. The 
great Linnceus was pronounced a blockhead by his tutors. 
Humphrey Davey made but a sorry show on the recitation 
bench. The poet Thompson never could be taught his Latin and 
Greek. But all these, in the language of novel -readers, " came 
out well." All that they needed were favorable conditions to 
become what it was in them to become. They required freedom. 
In moral as well as in mental development freedom and leisure 
sometimes work wonders, when teaching and training, exhorta- 
tion and punishment are quite inoperative. Some children are 
like cloddy fields ; — the farmer finds it almost impossible even 
with the help of roller, and harrow, and hoe, to crush the stub- 
born clods that in the course of time and under the action of 
rain, frost, sunshine, and gravity, fall to pieces of themselves, 
and crumble down about the roots of the wheat and barley ; — 
the teacher sometimes finds it almost impossible to subdue and 
reform incorrigible propensities that, if left alone, will impier- 
ceptibly soften, yield, and disappear, under the beneficent influ- 
ences which providential wisdom commonly brings to bear upon 
youth. 



DEAWING IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 

BY B. G. NORTHROP. 

Drawing, though long since strongly recommended for gene- 
ral adoption, has by no means been commonly introduced into 
our schools. Of late, however, the use of the slate pictures, 
drawing slates, and school tablets, and still more the influence 
of our institutes, have awakened new interest both in linear and 
map drawing. The plan adopted in the best normal schools, for 
example, of accompanying all verbal descriptions in daily recita- 
tions with simultaneous outline drawing develops a power of 
^eat importance in itself, and essential to the most successful 
teaching. The forms are presented to the eye at the same 
moment that the corresponding ideas are conveyed to the mind 
through the medium of language. Each process, instead of con- 
fusing, only aids the other. Any one will appreciate the value of 
this art who has seen it most happily illustrated by Prof Agassiz, 
as he talks and chalks at the same time. 

Drawing is, however, still regarded by many parents, and I 
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am sorry to add, some teachers, as a superfluity, at best only a 
pleasant diversion, allowable perhaps for girls, among other 
merely ornamental branches, but useless for boys, having as lit- 
tle relation to the stern duties of life as pastry to bread for ^'the 
staple of life." It is therefore excluded from school, as some 
farmers exclude shrubbery and flowers from their yards and gar- 
dens, to make more room for fruit trees and vegetables. Now 
skill in drawing has an intrinsic and practical value. It is of 
great importance in all pursuits conversant with the exterior 
forms of things, and to many trades and professions, including 
all scientific mechanics, it is quite indispensable. It is useful to 
the architect, the master builder, carpenter, mason, machinist, 
and almost every mechanic, in drafting his plans, making con- 
tracts and calculating the cost of construction. ITo skillful 
craftsman can aiford to be ignorant of this art, which would 
make him a better mechanic, whatever may be his trade. The 
*' pattern rooms " in our machine shops and founderies, in the 
print and carpet factories, in the jewelry and plate works, the 
engraving and paper staining establishments, in the arsenals 
and armory works, and many other manufactories, will indicate 
in part the numerous and important uses to which the compe- 
tent draftsman applies his skill. I pass over its obvious use in 
all inventions, in surveying, in map-drawing, and civil and mili- 
tary engineering, and other pursuits, for there is scarcely any 
calling in which this art would not find a useful application. 

The lawyer skilled in drawing can often overthow the most 
elaborate argument of his opponent by a simple diagram of the 
scene or object in discussion. The Sabbath -school superintend- 
ent and the minister in familiar lectures finds the blackboard 
greatly aiding in description of biblical geography or incidents. 
Skill in this branch especially multiplies the power of the teacher. 
Drawing is a universal language. All can understand and enjoy 
it, alike the child and adult. 

Drawing is now regularly taught in many of the schools of 
Ohio, and with good results. The plan of teaching this branch 
is carried out more fully and systematically the present year in 
Cincinnati than ever before in that city or elsewhere in Ohio. 
The work is begun in the primary schools. It is expected not 
that* all will be artists or experts, but that all will be better pen- 
men, and hereafter become fitted to be better artisans, better 
workmen in any trade or pursuit in life, that their taste will be 
refined, and the love of the beautiful increased. In ten years 
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the introduction of drawing into all the schools will tell on the 
material resources of Cincinnati, as a growing manufacturing 
'city. 

Sixty years ago iN'apoleon had the sagacity to discern the prac- 
tical value of drawing, and to order it to be made a prominent 
study in the schools of France. This one decree has brought 
untold wealth to the French nation. All the world pays them 
tribute because they excel in taste. America alone sends her 
many millions in gold for her bijoutry. Our manufacturers are 
beginning to learn that these decorative articles are their most 
profitable wares. The cost of the material is slight. It is the 
taste and skill and design which so greatly enhance their mar- 
ket value. If our country would maintain her preeminence in 
manufactures, let our youth be trained as designers and draughts- 
men. 

But these practical uses of drawing, valuable as they seem, are 
of minor importance compared with its influence in educating 
the mind. Drawing will directly facilitate the art of writing. 
The two are intimately connected, for they exercise the same 
mental faculties and the same bodily muscles. There is some 
truth as well as exaggeration in the maxim of a philosojjhieal 
educator, " without drawing there can be no writing." Geomet- 
rical drawing is easier than writing, for which it is the best pos- 
sible preparation. Children can be, and should be taught this 
form of drawing as soon as they can hold a pencil, even before 
they have learned the alphabet, and of course long before they 
are prepared to write. Practice in drawing will give that special 
training to both the eye and the hand, upon the union of which 
good writing mainly depends, securing ease and exactness in 
their use. My own observation confirms the opinion that " A 
child will learn both to draw and write sooner^ and with more eascy 
than he will learn writing alone'' 

This exercise proffers great advantages as a means of intel- 
lectual culture which my limits allow me merely to suggest. 
The delineation of objects by the art of design is fitted to train 
the perceptive powers and to form the habit of accurate observa- 
tion, so that the mind will obtain and retain clear and exact per- 
ceptions of things. The eye may be and ought to be educated 
as well as the ear. The artist, it has often been said, sees the 
works of nature as they are seen by no other. Rusk in says : 
" The more 1 think of it, Jfj/^nd this conclusion more impressed 
upon mej that the greatest thing a human soul ever doe& in this 
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world is to see something, and to tell what it saw in a plain way. 
Hundreds of people can talk to one who thinks, but thousands ^ 
can think to one who can see." Drawing tends to open our 
minds to the marvels and beauties of nature, and to foster a taste 
for natural history. 

Drawing, when early and properly taught, will exert a direct 
influence in disciplining the memory, quickening the imagination 
and power of invention, and developing the judgment. Great 
pleasure as well as improvment may be gained by the ability to 
observe accurately the beauties of nature, and judge with dis- 
crimination of the merits of artistic productions. Like the sister 
art of music, it will aid in the. maintenance of order *ftnd good 
government, bringing variety, life, cheerfulness, and constant 
employment, even to the youngest pupils. This art will furnish 
innocent amusement at home as well as at school. It is so fasci- 
nating to the young that it will agreeably and usefully occupy 
their leisure hours, tend to render home more attractive, and 
check those idle habits which, when once formed, work out un- 
told mischief even to children. This branch of study tends also 
to promote refinement of taste, and to elevate the moral feelings 
by cultivating both the perception and love of the beautiful, fos- 
tering the study of nature, and leading the mind to look up 
through his wondrous works to the great Author of all things. 



KINDEEGAETENS— QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Office of the Herald of Health, ) 
New York, June 2, 1869. j 

Elizabeth P. Peabodt — Dear Friend: Will you briefly and pointedly 
answer the following questions either in the Herald of Health, or any other 
journal you prefer: 

1. At what age is it desirable to send children to the Eandergarten School ? 

2. How many hours per day are they at their tasks ? 

3. At what age does Kindergarten instruction give place to other forms of 
instruction? 

4. What share of the school hours is given to sport and play, and what to 
study or work, or training ? 

6. Does it not develop mind in young children faster than body? 

6. Are not the natural gambols of little children out of doors the live-long 
day, climbing trees, hunting birds and floi(prs, playing their unconstrained 
plays with dog, horse, sled, cart, boat, ball, etc., better for making a strong 
character than any school ? 
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7. Can it be adapted to schools in the country town, or only village and city ? 

8. What would be the first thing taught a young Kindergartener ? 

9. Is each child taught separately or in classes ? 

10. Can any bright teacher learn the art, or only those nature has fitted for 
it? 

11. Of what use is the art to mothers — to fathers? 

12. How does it aflPiect the health, manners, habits, behavior, etc., etc. ? 

13. What would a visitor to a Kindergarten School see? 

I am often asked these questions, and wish you to answer briefly and point- 
edly. 

Yours for the truth in education, 

M. L. HOLBROOK. 

ANSWER. 

Dr. Holbrook — My Ifear Sir : 1 have your letter of questions, 
and will proceed to answer them categorically : 

1. Froebel's education of infancy begins in the nursery ; for 
he conceives that the mother*s instructive plays with her baby 
are the first educational process, assisting the little soul to get 
possession of and use its five senses, and its hands and feet, — lor 
a human child does not do this without assistance, and the neces- 
sity of the case determines this assistance to be of a tender, sym- 
pathetic, and encouraging character in every respect. No per- 
son knows how to nurse a child who has to punish it. The disci- 
pline of a baby is altogether of an encouraging character. I 
hope that in no long time Froebers "Mother's Cossetting Songs'* 
and his " Mother's Prattle " with her babies will be published, 
with a preface indicating the principle of Froebel throughout 
education. The kindergarten proper, should begin as soon as 
children are in possession of their bodies, and can talk and be 
talked to — say, at three years' old, 

2. Kindergarten occupations and plays can not be called 
" tasks." They are the spontaneous play of children, supervised 
by the adult, who intervenes merely to give definite aim for the 
time being, and the available method to accomplish the aim. 

3. " The age at which kindergarten instruction should give 
place to other forms " ; that is, to learning to read, will be (espe- 
cially for those who begin the kindergaten occupations at three) 
about seven; later, if they enter kindergarten later than four or 
five. Then they will come to what is at present called primary 
education, with senses trained to accurate observation, fingers 
skillful in all nice manipulations, some power of drawing, and 
minds capable of comparing forms and making inferences as well 
as of applying means to ends. I hope that the primary instruc- 
tion will be influenced thereby always to involve some industrial 
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pursuits, with the more abstract teaching that comes with the 
use of books. 

4. The discrimination of hours given to training or work, and 
hours given to play, is not made in a kindergarten school. Both 
the occupations and the gymnastic symbolical plays are super- 
vised plays, and alternate for four or at most ^ve hours, which 
will be enough to give character to all the rest of the waking 
hours when this careful supervision ceases, and they go on more 
automatically. 

5. Kindergarten exercise and occupation do not develop the 
i^ciind in young children ^^ faster than the body ", but in strict 
harmony with the development of the body, if it may not rather 
be characterised as itself the development of the body with ac- 
companying intelligence. To make little fancy things with the 
hands develops the powers of the hand, which ordinarily are left 
undeveloped, to the great torment of all those persons who have 
to teach the mechanical arts to young apprentices. There is no 
precocity produced by making a child use with skill and intelli- 
gence his body. The common education, which begins by keep- 
ing children still, and makes this the condition of all teaching, 
dwarfs at once body and mind ; and so does unintelligent play. 

6. "The natural gambols of little children", of which you 
speak, are certainly better " to make children strong in body and 
character ", than the unnatural constraint of our present pri- 
mary education ; but when children are entirely left to them- 
selves, and not played with or supervised by the grown up, they 
are apt to be baffled of their aims ; to quarrel with each other ; 
the stronger to dominate ; the weaker to get discouraged, etc., 
etc. We see the effect of this leaving children to the mere play 
of untutored instinct, in the viciousness of street educated chil- 
dren ; and it stands to reason that if people who have come to 
the use of reason, need the restraints of law and the inspira- 
tions of truth to make them act harmoniously, children, in whom 
impulse is blind and so strong and sudden, and will so undisci- 
plined by thoughts of the rights of others, should need super- 
vision and sympathetic thought, in order that their activity may 
not dissipate their minds nor deprave their hearts. What is 
human morality at any age but mutual justice and appreciation 
of each other's wants? If it is to begin in ignorant children, it 
can only do so by the supervising and sympathetic help of their 
elders, into whose hands nature puts the young, more helpless 
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than any other animal at its birth, in order that natural affection 
may compel this supetvision and sympathy, 

7. I see no reason why kindergarten education may not be 
given preliminary to what we call primary education, in country 
town, village, and city. The only thing necessary is trained kin- 
dergartners, and therefore normal training classes for kindergart- 
ners ought to be made a part of all normal school instruction 
everywhere. For the first year or two professors of this art and 
science must be imported from Germany, where there are several 
training schools, and where many of the disciples of Froebel and 
the pupils of those disciples speak English — and they would 
doubtless come to America if fairly paid for it. I think if appli- 
cation were made for such to the Baroness Marenholz-Bulow, 
Tempelhofer-Ufer ^o. 30, in Berlin, Prussia, she would send out 
suitable professors. Meanwhile, there is one No. 127, Charles 
Street, Boston, (Mrs. Kriege) ; and I understand that one of 
Froebel's own pupils. Prof. Edward Weibe, of Springfield, Mass., 
proposes to open in that city both a kindergarten and a training 
school for kindergartners this coming September. 

8. Yes ; " any bright teacher '* can learn the art, if they love 
children, and have the living instruction of one already expert 
in FroebeFs processes and full of his science. 

9. The children are taught in classes, many at once, but super- 
vision of the working of each one is necessary ; therefore one 
person can not teach more than twenty, or twenty-five at most. 

10. The " first things taught" are to discriminate the forms of 
a ball, cylinder, and cube, and to make symbolic forms and a 
series of symmetrical forms with eight little cubes. 

11. The use of the kindergarten to fathers and mothers, is to 
open their eyes upon the fact that children's destinies are put 
into their hands for at least the forever of this world, and that 
they can make them happy and fortunate if they will supply to 
all that force which God gives to every child, the intellectual and 
moral guidance which shall give it exercise according to the laws 
whose apprehension forms the intellect for ends which satisfy 
the heart. 

12. I think the above answers involve the answer to your 12th 
question. Of course, to give employment to the child's activities 
by work, which is the harmonious play of the intellect, heart, 
and body, ensures a spontaneous beauty of " manners and be- 
havior " and prevents all bad " habits." 
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13. A visitor to a kindergarten school would see a happy little 
company, busy making beautiful things according to direction, 
or by tlieir own inventive power, developed by previous direc- 
tions which have unfolded practically on their minds the laws of 
design ; alternating with plays, out of which are taken all the 

rudeness by the fancies which they symbolize. 

Elizabeth P. Pbabody. 
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A METHOD OF TEACHING NOTATION AND NUMEEA- 

TION. 

What a correct knowledge of the English alphabet is to the 
acquiring of that language, the subject of notation and numera* 
tion is to a full and comprehensive acquaintance with arithmetic. 
It is the firm basis that supports the student in all his dealings 
with numbers, whether in small or large combinations. With 
the view of laying this foundation, we purpose making a few 
observations in reference to the method of teaching the subject 
to pupils who are entering on the work of formal arithmetic. 

The smallest number we make use of in calculations is 1, also 
knovfn ti& Sk unit or unity ; and the largest number that can be 
expressed by any of the ten characters is the number 9. When 
a larger number is required to be expressed, a combination of 
these is employed, and correctly arranged according to our 
established system of notation (decimal). It is of great benefit 
to pupils to perceive clearly why 1 and 0, 1 and 1, 1 and 1 and 1, 
etc., when annexed, represent respectively the numbers 10, 11, 
111, etc. This is certainly better than simply to be told by the 
teacher, that 1 in the first place stands for one unit, 1 in the sec- 
ond for one ten, and 1 in the third for one hundred, etc, 

We will give a brief explanation of the method we employ to 
lead pupils to comprehend the three places of the units^ period, 
which if thoroughly understood will make easy a clear percep- 
tion of all the subsequent periods. 

We select three boys from the class, say William, James, and 
John, and arrange them in a straight line before the board. The 
teacher with a ball frame in his hands, desires the first boy 
(William) to raise a finger each time he removes a ball on the 
frame, until his ten fingers are raised, when the second (James) 
is desired to hold up one finger as an equivalent for the ten of the 
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first. Again the teacher proceeds removing the balls as before, 
and continues the operation until the fingers of the first boy 
have been raised as many times as will enable the second (James) 
to have his ten fingers raised once. This being accomplished, 
the third boy (John) is required to hold up one finger as an equiv- 
alent for the ten already raised by the second (James). 

Such questions as the following are asked : William, how many 
balls is each of your fingers value for? " One." Why? " Be- 
cause I held up one finger each time you removed a ball." 
James, how many balls does each of your fingers represent ? 
" Ten." Why ? " Because I held up only one finger when Wil- 
liam raised ten." And what is the value attached to one of your 
fingers, John? "One hundred." How do you know? "Be- 
cause I held up one finger when James held up ten, his ten fin- 
gers being value for ten tens, or one hundred ; therefore my 
finger is value for one hundred." 

Next to this, the names and places of the pupils should be 
written on the board, and these should be made to correspond 
with those which they occupy on the floor, the first receiving th« 
additional name he naturally acquired, viz.. units^ the second tens, 
and the third hundreds, with a one inserted under each corre- 
sponding to their fingers, thus : 

John. James. William. 
H. T. TJ. 
Ill 

By giving the explanation moderate attention thus far, each in 
his turn will be able to give the individual value attached to his 
fingers, and likewise their total value. The first pupil (William) 
will immediately perceive that the 1 corresponding to his finger 
represents one unit ; the 1 corresponding to the finger of the 
second (James) one ten ; and the 1 corresponding to the finger 
of the third (John) one hundred, or collectively one hundred 
and eleven, symbolically known as 111. 

If the second and third pupils raise each one finger, and none 
is held up by the first (William), an instructive portion of the 
subject is open to view. For, supposing this first or " unit's 
pupil " stands aside from the other two not forming a member of 
the class longer, it is evident the second (James) occupies the 
place of the first (William), and the third (John) is situated in 
the second place. 

Not only that, but the valu^ formerly attached to each of these 
fingers becomes ten times less, since the " ten's pupil " has taken 
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the place of the " unit's pupil ", and the " hundred's pupil " the 
place of the " ten's pupil." In order then to restore to eack of 
them their original value, the " unit's pupil," must return to his 
former position. ' Then since no finger is raised by the first (Wil- 
liam), his place can not be filled by the digit 1, similar to the 
others ; but in its stead a cipher (0) is written, that the order 
agreed upon may be preserved. In the same way if the " ten's 
pupil " omits raising a finger, a cipher is to be inserted in the 
place which he occupies, thus showing that although neither of 
these two pupils held up a finger, yet they were of some use as 
may be seen from the following : 

John. James. William. 
H. T. U. 

110 
10 1 

The cipher, in such cases as these, is useful, and although be- 
ing useful, yet it is never of any value. We can clearly verify 
this by a practical example. Supposing a legacy of $506 is to be 
shared among three friends. The first receives that poi^tion re- 
presented by the digit 5, viz., $500 ; the second that portion de- 
noted by the digit 6, viz., $6 ; and the third the remaining part 
denoted by the 0, viz., $0. Any similar example will resolve 
itself similarly. Therefore the only utility of the cipher in cal- 
culations is to preserve the true and correct value of the combi- 
nation to be expressed. P. Fox. 

Cincinnati, 0., Aug., 1869. 



EXTEEME CASES. 

Dear Mr. White: You ask me to specify two or three "ex- 
treme cases ", and tell how I would treat them. Since you re- 
quest this I will endeavor to comply, although my design in call- 
ing for an article was that you should specify and prescribe the 
treatment. 

First, by way of definition, I mean by extreme cases those 
which do not fall within the reach of any general law. There 
are general laws by which good recitations may be secured on 
the part of all kinds of pupils, under ordinary circumstances — 
but the circumstances are not always ordinary. 

My school consists of three departments; and it falls to my 
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lot to care for thos^ whose "Bentimental days" are just at hand — 
the days when Cupid shoots his arrows into very tender hearts, 
causing " the daughters to prophesy " and "the young men to 
see visions." 

I saw, four or five months ago, that a fondness was springing 
up between two, who, till then, had been among my best students. 
They were at the susceptible ages of thirteen and seventeen. 
They chatted, they smiled, they cast affectionate glances ; they 
spent whole recesses consoling each other's troubled minds. At 
length, the pupils began to notice them, and came near saying 
some uncharitable-things about them. 

What could i do? I must meet the emergency, or fail in the 
discharge of my duty as " guide to the youthful feet." After 
much deliberation I took Charley aside, and asked him if he 
knew he was a subject of comment. Of course he did not know 
it ; he had never taken time to think about it or notice it. ' 
" Well," said I, " your conduct toward Miss Nellie is disgusting 
others, and as your personal friend I advise you to reflect." 

To Nellie I said nearly the same, and the effect was even bet- 
ter than I hoped to see. There was no more chatting on the 
monopoly plan ; no more smiling in study hours ; no more " speak- 
ing of the eyes " across the room. The pupils seemed to lose 
sight of the matter, and the uncharitable whisperings ceased. 

This was, so far as my influence could apply, a victory ; but 
Nellie was none the less bewitching to Charley's affections, nor 
was he less manly in her estimation than before. Charley has 
not had a perfect recitation for four months. 

Case II. The teacher's jurisdiction is a matter of considera- 
ble dispute. Those who have no children of their own think the 
pupils ought to be held responsible by the teacher for every act 
they commit. The man whose peaches are stolen on Saturday 
or Sunday, thinks the teacher ought to find out the offender, and 
punish him before recitations on Monday morning. 

On the other hand, the fond parent hesitates not to remind the 
teacher of *' his sphere " (the school-house), if he but taps on the 
window to beckon Jerry away, when he (Jerry) is but innocently 
swearing and offering to " fight the whole school." 

If I could treat the cases under this head, I would most gladly 
do so. I do not like to treat with indifference things which so 
sensibly affect the happiness of a school. Out-houses are pol- 
luted with obscene pictures and sentences on Saturday, when 
the teacher ought to be resting, and he has no means of ascer- 
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taining whether done hy pupils or aliens. Quarrels occur on the 
play-ground, and not unfrequently the teacher is petitioned to 
reinstate a broken nose and exclude from school the big boy 
whose bat on Saturday accidentally broke it. 

I regard such " cases " eoctreme. 

Case III. The matter of partiality. Who that has ever taught 
a school, has failed to discern difference in the pupils of any com- 
munity? Some are well bred; others are clownish and vulgar. 
Some are studious and obedient ; others are trifling and insolent. 
Some are naturally sharp ; others are proverbially dull. 

If the teacher is human, as most of us are, he or she will have 
better feelings toward the mannerly, diligent, and witty, than 
toward the rude, lazy, and stupid. Yet who can more ill afford 
to show preferences? 

Big boys are inclined to think they may do what the smaller 
ones ought not. Rich girls imagine themselves worthy of as 
much more favor from the teacher than the poor ones Si& father's 
pocket-book is heavier. 

In short, to adjust correctly the matter of favoritism, is one of 
the most difficult of " extreme cases." 

My way of treating it is, so far as may be possible, to ignore 
all differences. But strive continually to make the differences 
actually less. 

For instance, instruct the rude in matters of politeness ; stir 
to activity the indolent ; drill with patience the dull. By this 
means, earnestly applied, the natural differences may be affected 
for the better. I have made two or three rude boys sufficiently 
polite to be worthy of respect. 

I think perhaps there is no better plan than this for obviating 
partiality: Make the unfavored ones worthy of favor as soon aa 
possible, and you remove the necessity for hypocrisy. 

You asked for " two or three cases " ; here are three with my 
treatment of them. 

Very truly yours, Walter S. Smith. 



TEMPERANCE IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

BY W. S. PETERSON. 

Intemperance is one of the chief foes of our educational inter- 
ests, and hence every advocate of popular education should be 
an active friend of the temperance reform. The money annually 
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spent for intoxicatittg drinks in the State of Ohio * would build 
7,587 public school houses, costing <J20,000 each ; used to employ 
teachers, it would pay for the services of 126,446 competent in- 
structors at an average salary of $1,200 each. It would estab- 
lish 30,347 school libraries costing 1^5,000 each. 

To the actual cost of the liquor used, should be added the value 
of the time wasted in consequence of its use, the waste of life 
and health, the increased amount of crime, and the immense 
waste of property resulting directly from intemperance. These 
items, correctly estimated, would show that intemperance costs 
the people of Ohio annually not less than two hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars. 

Intemperance is a most fruitful source of physical, mental, and 
moral disease. The children of its besotted victims, as a class, 
are much below the. average in intellect as well as in morals. 

To strike at the root of this great social evil, the children 
should receive instruction in the first principles of temperance. 
The nature of intoxicating drinks, and their effects on the human 
body and mind, should be fully explained an'd illustrated in^very 
school. The study of physiology in our schools is doing great 
good, but none of the text-books on physiology devote enough 
attention to this subject. Two or three chapters, embracing a 
clear statement of the nature of alcohol, and its effects on the 
stomach, the nerves, and the brain, would greatly increase the 
practical value of such books, and prove an inestimable blessing 
to our children. Will not some enterprising publisher attend to 
this matter? 

Teachers, however, can accomplish much in this direction, in 
advance of any such publication ; and, indeed, they have it in 
their power to create a demand for a text-book embracing the 
feature we have named. An occasional talk to the children on 
this subject, and the formation of juvenile total-abstinence socie- 
ties, led and encouraged by the teachers, would awaken inquiry, 
and speedily result in a general demand for the systematic and 
thorough instruction of the young in temperance principles. 

Careful statisticians estimate that one-eighth of the boys of our 
country are growing up to be drunkards. Only a few years ago 
the five hundred thousand confirmed drunkards of the United 
States were little boys, bright-eyed and innocent, loved and 
loving, and as free from intention to become inebriates as are any 

* See official report of Mr. Wells, Commissioner of Internal Revenae, for the year 
ending June. 30, 1867. 
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of the boys who are now in our schools. If these hopeless sots 
of to-day, half a million in number, had been taught the nature 
and effects of alcoholic drinks when they were boys, but few of 
them would have begun that dreadful career which will soon 
terminate in a drunkard's grave. Most of them began to drink 
by merely tasting some mild kind of intoxicating beverage, wine, 
ale or beer. They did not know there was a virulent poison in 
those drinks. They did not know that the nature of that poison 
was such that an indulgence in a little of It would inevitably cre- 
ate a demand for more. They did not know that as the appetite 
for the poison increased, the brain would be weakened, and the 
will-power so impaired that eventually resistance to temptation, 
would be impossible, and hopeless bondage to appetite would in- 
exorably follow. They did not know that every drink of liquor 
produced actual disease in the stomach, and poisoned the nerves 
and brain. They did not know that they were taking the first 
steps on a road that leads to certain ruin. Ah, if they had 
known all these things, they could have easily resisted the first 
temptations ; the serpent in the glass would have been uncov- 
ered, and they would have dashed down the tempting oup with 
loathing and disgust. So they would have been saved. 

The boys of to-day are surrounded by the same perils that 
environed th-e drunkards of to-day in their boyhood. They are 
equally ignorant of the chemistry and physiology of temper- 
ance. Their ignorance, if not dispelled by timely teaching, will 
be followed by the same deplorable results. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of the bright and noble boys in our schools are doomed to 
the life and death of the drunkard, simply because they are 
growing up in the baleful shadow of drinking customs, without 
that special training needed to fore-arm them against temptation. 

Let us have temperance text-books and temperance teaching 
in our public schools ! 



<■ ♦ 



OX extkactioj^ op eoots. 

I want to make a plea for better and more lasting instruction 
in this direction. Pupils come to us from tha grammar schools, 
having completed the subject of arithmetic, and when we call 
upon them in the course of their algebra or their geometry for 
a little practical application of their knowledge, they are ready 
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to exhibit only a confusion of ideas and rules for square and for 
cube roots, and in many cases the notion firmly fixed that there 
are no roots but these two. I believe that with the assistance of 
the best methods I have ever seen in use, as many as nine out of 
every ten pupils fail to master and comprehend the rationale of 
the rule for cube root, and nearly as many that of square root. 
As facility in application, then, is the only thing which we may 
hope to attain, I venture to suggest and urge that the very ele- 
gant process, known as Horner's Method for the extraction of 
any root, be given to pupiTs as soon as they enter the subject, 
and that no other be taught. Its advantages consist in its sim- 
plicity, and in the fact that but one rule is to be learned for roots 
of all degrees. The test of the pudding, etc. t. c. m. 



PEEPAKATION FOE TEACHING. 

Teaching is a profession well calculated to call into action all 
the energies of a lofty manhopd and true womanhood ; yet how 
many enter the school-room without regard to their ability to 
meet its responsibilities. They are lacking not only in general 
scholarship and professional knowledge, but also in those traits 
of character necessary to ensure success. 

Some of the prominent characteristics of a teacher should be 
love for children, conscientiousness, force of character, and sound 
common sense. Let good scholarship and professional knowl- 
edge be added to these, and success is certain. 

Without good scholarship no high excellence in teaching can be 
attained; yet many are satisfied with the least possible amount 
of learning which will enable them to pass an examination, and 
they regard higher attainments quite superfluous — quite forget- 
ful of the fact that the highest scholastic attainments may be 
made available in teaching a common school. The teacher ac- 
quainted w^ith higher branches not only uses his knowledge, but 
the mental development and the intellectual strength acquired will 
not fail to manifest themselves in his teaching. If familiar with 
the natural sciences, he will find many opportunities for the use 
of his knowledge, and the facts brought forward will prove in- 
teresting and profitable to the pupils, and gradually lure them to 
those attractive fields of knowledge, 
26 
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Let us now consider professional knowledge. Much of this 
may be gained by the careful perusal of books and periodicals 
devoted exclusively to educational interests. Teachers* institutes 
too are potent instrumentalities for good. There is nothing equal 
to them for exciting and keeping active professional enthusiasm. 
A great deal m&y also be learned by visiting schools. Let the 
best schools — those taught by the most successful teachers — ^be 
visited, and the causes of success be closely noticed. Let the 
poorer schools be visited, and the caases of failure be detected. 
From all these sources a great variety of ideas and methods may 
be gleaned. It can not be expected that the theories and prac- 
tices even of the most eminent educators, will be adapted to each 
teacher; but let them be carefully compared, and only those 
adopted which are best suited to meet the requirements of the 
teacher's own individuality. 

St-LVA : A Country Teacher. 



VALUE AND OFFICE OF CLASSICAL STUDIES. 

The difference between the construction of the Latin and 
Grreek languages and that of the English Language is not acci- 
dental, or the product of a merely unconscious exercise of power. 
It is the result of a direct exertion of the human will to make 
the instrument of its expression more and more simple and con- 
venient. The change which has produced this difference began 
a very long while ago, and for many centuries has been making 
more or less progress among all the Indo-European languages. 
Latin is a less grammatical language than its elder sister, the 
Greek ; the modern Latin or Romance tongues, Italian, Spanish, 
French, are less grammatical than the Latin; the Teutonic 
tongues are less grammatical than the Romance; and of the 
Teutonic tongues English is the least grammatical — so little de- 
pendent, indeed, upon the forms of grammar for the structure of 
its sentence, that it can not rightly be said to have any grammar. 
And here I will remark that it is in this wide difference between 
the etymology and the syntax of the modern languages — French, 
Italian, Spanish, German, and English, and those of the Greek 
and Latin — that the incomparable superiority of the latter as the 
means of education consists. 
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The languages of modern Europe, widely dissimilar although 
they seem to the superficial reader, diflPer chiefly in their vocabu- 
laries; and even here much of their unlikeness is due to the dif- 
ference of pronunciation, an incidental variation which obtains 
to a considerable degree in the same language within the period 
of one hundred years. In structure the modern languages are 
too much alike to make the study of any one of them by a per- 
son to whom the other is vernacular at all valuable as a means of 
mental discipline. They are acquired with great facility by peo- 
ple of no education and very inferior mental powers ; couriers 
and valets de place, who speak and write three or four of them 
fluently and correctly, being numerous in all the capitals of the 
Continent. 

Education is not the getting of knowledge, and it is not for 
what we obtain of it at school and college, that we pass our early 
years in study. The mere knowledge that we then painfully 
acquire, we could, in our maturer years, obtain in a tenth part of 
the time that we give to our education. Still less is it necessary 
for European students in modern days to seek knowledge from 
Greek and Latin authors. All existing knowledge is easily at- 
tainable in a modern tongue. And, finally, to the demand-why, 
if boys must study language as a means of education, can they 
not study French or German languages which are now spoken, 
and which will be of some practical (i, e., money making) use to 
them ? — the answer is, that the value of the classical tongues as 
educators is in the very fact that they are dead, and that their 
structure is so remote from ours, that to dismember their sen- 
tences and reconstruct them according to our own fashion of speak- 
ing, is such an exercise of perception, judgment, and memory, 
Bugh a training in thought and the use of language as can be 
found in no other study or intellectual exertion to which imma- 
ture and untrained persons of ordinary powers are competent. 

To us of English race and speech this discipline is more severe, 
and, therefore, more valuable, than to any people of the Conti- 
nent, because of the greater distance, in this respect, between 
our own language than between any one of theirs and the Greek 
and Latin, and the wider difference between the English and the 
Greek or the Latin cast of thought. Because to repeat what has 
already been insisted upon, the Greek and the Latin languages 
are constructed upon syntactical principles, which, in their turn, 
rest upon etymological or formal inflection, and English, being 
almost without formal inflection, and nearly independent of syn- 
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tax — without distinction of mood in verbs, and with almost none 
of tense and person — with only one case of nouns, and with 
neither number nor case in adjectives — with no gender at all of 
nouns, of adjectives, or of participles — without laws of agree- 
ment or of government, the very verb in English being in most 
cases independent of its nominative as to form, rests solely upon 
the relations of thought. In brief, because the Greek and Latin 
languages have grammar — formal grammar — and the English 
language, to all intents and purposes, has none. — Eichard Grant 
White, in the Galaxy. 



BOTANY IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 

MARY V. LEE.* 

A few days since a group of artists in a Boston studio, were 
overheard criticising the work of a master. The painting con- 
sisted mainly of trees, bearing their full glory of July foliage. 
There were not only the orthodox greens, but the buffs and 
chromic yellows, which are thought by most persons to belong 
exclusively to later months. While the common observer passed 
it with only a hasty word of displeasure that any one should so 
exaggerate nature as to associate colors which are never blended 
save in a crazy painter's brain, this group of connoisseurs were 
saying things that made me feel that only artists and poets are 
sane, seeing deeper and finer than other men. Each pronounced 
the work true, but acknowledged his lack of courage to present 
so true a thing to the public, fearing the almost universal criti- 
cism it would provoke. 

A friend made me the owner of an oil painting — a sunset. 
When it first became mine, I thought the western glow too fer- 
vid, the eastern shades too deep ; but one day 1 brought the tiny 
thing out of doors, and compared its colors with 4;hose nature 
lays on when the day dies,'Tts shadows with those the hills cast. 
After that, I forgot to call my picture overdone. 

Just outside my window stands one of those old maples that 
grace so many New England homes. All my life I have looked 
upon it, seen how sensitive it is to the moods of the seasons, get- 
ting the start of its fellows in putting out the first leaves in 

* State Normal School, Winona, Minn. 
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spring, and the first flaming banners in autumn. After all the 
lessons this tree and its kindred have given me, I doubt if I can 
draw correctly the leaf of the sugar maple. 

Probably every one of us has blushed that a keen-eyed stranger 
has observed some beauty in home surrounding or home scenery, 
which, air our lives, we have passed unnoticed. General effects 
have impressed us, have moulded us more than we know ; but 
we have been oblivious to mut*h that is clearly written. 

This blindness to tint, shade, form, movement, everything in 
the natural world, indicates a lack of culture, which possessed, 
would multiply the riches of the world. That culture which 
demands the use of the eye, should begin early : first, because 
there is so much to see ; second, because young eyes are sharper 
than old. 

How often we hear men and women express the deepest re- 
gret that, in childhood, there was no one who made them aware 
of the world in which they moved. Of all classes, teachers 
should be most sensitive to these regretful cries, remembering 
that the "judgment day" that reveals their work, begins the 
moment any child is old enough to note the effect of school life 
upon the adult life, up to which it leads. Every department of 
natural history affords a field in which even the youngest child 
may be aroused, may feed and grow; but most common-school 
teachers avoid these, and in graded schools there is too much 
labor required in putting the classes over the prescribed pro- 
gramme in geography, arithmetic, and grammar, to leave a 
breathing spell in which flowers could be smelled, stones han- 
dled, or bugs watched. * 

Of all the attractive paths in which girls and boys could be 
taught to walk, and in which they would soon learn to run, none 
is much more attractive than Botany ; and, besides, some organs 
of the plant can always be obtained for study, which can not be 
said of specimens in other departments. Every country teacher 
could so handle the subject, as to make her pupils run mad with 
delight over it and in it. I say " in it ", for what child does not 
love to run in the grass among dandelions and daisies, pick car- 
dinal flowers and fringed gentians by the brooks, and see, by the 
yellow glow the buttercups throw on the chin, whether the one 
glowed upon love's butter or not ? The child plays in Botany 
perpetually, and he must be a stupid teacher who can not coax 
a fraction of this delight into the botany recitation. 

To teach this subject properly would be doing the very thing 
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most needed, viz., bringing the outside world, which is a joy, into 
the school, which the child feels a sorrow, and simply teaching 
him to name and classify those things which are his daily com- 
panions. If scientific terms were first given, they would be no 
harder than the common ones usually employed. Every child, 
rightly taught, at the age of twelve or fourteen, might know the 
correct names of the flowers of his neighborhood, and be able to 
describe with considerable accuracy their roots, leaves, stems, 
and blossoms. What a vocabulary would then be his ? What 
nice observation would have been cultivated and excellent judg- 
ment in the application of terms ! -His esthetic nature would be 
developed. Then the feeling of companionship with everything 
that grows, will expand the life ; into it will flow, through many 
channels, streams from fountains unknown before. Yoices will 
be heard whose teachings will always be pure and inspiring. 
Grace will be taught by swinging elm and floating thistle-down ; 
hardihood alike by oak and brave trailing arbutus, which, with 
flushed cheek, dares to bud and blossom in the very face of snow 
banks. The jolly dandelion will laugh away his care, and the 
music of pure trees make his ear quick to the tone of sadness. 
Forever surrounded by things conquered and things to be con- 
quered, the good spirits of hope and desire will be alive in his 
breast. He will be built up in those things which constitute 
strength and refinement. 

What is there that should hinder any teacher from making this 
coming autumn a new one to his school, causing the children's 
hearts to warm and glow as the fingers of frost and time touch 
the leaves, changing them from glory to glory? This may be 
your last term ; let it be the best. If your first, make it good 
by striving to bring the child's heart close to nature. 

Have you little knowledge of botany ? Buy a book that has 
many cuts. Learn all you can of some one thing — say leaves or 
fruits. Leaves are good for first lessons. Don't wait till you 
know leaves as well as the multiplication-table, before you begin 
to teach them. When you are sure you know their parts, naake 
the children know them. As soon as you, by comparing leaves 
with the cuts, are able to name the more common forms, begin to 
feel confidence that you can teach this to a child. You can go 
faster than your class. They need scores of examples and sev- 
eral lessons on the some point, with the variations nature is sure 
to furnish. It will be delightful to feel yourself a learner v^ith 
the children, and if they only know that you are glad to talk 
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with trees and flowers, they will be glad too after a time. Even 
if yon make a mistake now and then, as beginners will, no one 
will be greatly harmed. And how much more noble to make one 
W blander in reaching twelve conclusions, than to make no blunder 
and no effort to reach the truth. 

We will suppose a young teacher is to talk of leaves to a class, 
the ages of which are from eight to ten. What is the right 
thing to do ? Procure hosts of leaves of all varieties, — supply 
each pupil with several. Ask all to find a part of a leaf; call on 
one little fellow to step before his mates and show the part he 
has selected ; request all to find the same. Give name ; as, blade. 
Write the word plainly on the blackboard, and have it pro- 
nounced several times. Blades of other leaves found by pupils. 
In the same manner, the midrib, veins, stipules, and petioles are 
formed and named. The parts of the blade — apex, margin, and 
base — could then be discussed. This would be sufficient for one 
lesson. The review should be written in part, thus, fixing terms 
and orthography, but brisk oral reviews should never be ban- 
ished. On the slates, the work would stand thus : 

The Lil(ic leaf has a blade, petiole, midrib, yeins, veinlets, no stipules. The 
blade has apex, margin, and base. 

The Poppy leaf has a blade, midrib, veins, no petiole, no stipules. 

The Clover leaf has blades, midribs, veins, petiole, and stipules. 

Several lessons of this kind could be given. The adjectives 
implying stipules or their absence, petioles or none, should be 
given after a time, thus : stipulate, extipulate ; petiolate and 
sessile. While constantly reviewing parts, the positions of 
leaves on stems, could be observed, giving rise to terms opposite 
and alternate ; when these are found, they should be used in the 
written descriptions. The form of leaf, color, peculiarities of 
apex, base, surface, and margin, the place of growth, kind, as 
simple or compound, would each require many lessons. A whole 
term in an intermediate school, could be spent thus profitably. 
' At its close, the pupils would be able to give thorough schedules 
or descriptions of leaves that would be technical in their charac- 
ter. These could have many forms. The following is one : 
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From time to time the schedules may be changed to suit the 
growing wants of the class, and the pupils themselves will learn 
to adapt them to the case in hand. Finally, there should be de- 
scriptions of leaves without headings for the various features. 
Chil(Jren will do this easily, for soon the leaf will suggest all the 
points to be discussed. Thus : 

The Lilac leaf is simple, cauline, opposite, pinnately veined, extipulate, 
cordate, dark green, acuminate, margin entire, base cordate or subcordate, 
glabrous, length 2J to 4 inches. • 

]N'o teacher would be willing to acknowledge that so much of 
Botany as is here indicated, could not be mastered in one term. 
During the next, roots, stems, and buds could be studied. Thus, 
term by term, the whole subject might be conquered. 

How many dull, blind, dumb boys and girls might be made 
acute, wide-awake, ready-tongued by this training. If once the 
doors of the mind were opened wide enough for so much of plants 
to go in, other things also would soon bear the blossoms compa- 
ny, and BO widen the way of ingress. Teachers, won*t you try 
it? 

P. S. A Primary Botany, containing graded lessons, sched- 
ules, etc., has been or is soon to be issued by Appleton & Co. 



• 



Among the happiest days of our childhood were those devoted 
to the study of Botany. Pure sunshine rests upon the memory 
of those rambles in the fields and woods, in which we made ac- 
quaintance with many a floral gem before unknown. — Wood. 
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OFFICE OF OHIO EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY, ) 

Columbus, 0., Aug. 21st, 1869. j 
Hon. W. D. Henkle, 

State Commissioner of Common Schools : 

Dear Sir: I take pleasure in tendering to you the use of the pages of this 
journal as a medium of official communication with the school officers and 
teachers of the State. Please accept the assurance of its hearty cooperation 
with the School Department in the great work of vitalizing and improving our 
common-school system. 

Very respectfully yours, 

E. E. White. 



Columbus, Ohio, August 23, 1869. 
E. E. White, 

Dear Sir : Your kind offer of the pages of the Educational Monthly as a 
medium of communication between the School Department and school officers 
and teachers, is accepted. It is eminently proper that the State School Com- 
missioner and the Ohio Teachers' Association should adopt the same periodi- 
cal as their official organ. 

It is gratifying to our State pride to know that the Monthly has a larger cir- 
culation than any other State educational journal in the Union, not receiving 
State support, and I hope the list of subscribers will be greatly increased by 
the efforts of county examiners, teachers, and teachers' institutes. 

W. D. Henkle. 

In connection with the above correspondence, we wish to state that we have 
revived the ''School Officers' Department'* as a permanent feature of the 
Monthly. We have taken this step relying upon Commissioner Henkle for 
such contributions as will render it of special value to school officers, and we 
know that we shall not be disappointed. Nor will such assistance depend on 
the Monthly's becoming the organ of the School Department on all questions 
of school policy. Mr. Henkle knows the necessity of independence in journal- 
ism, and, moreover, he is a believer in free discussion. The fact that the 
Cleveland convention did not wrap up the new Commissioner in "cooperative" 
committees, is evidence that the School Department, the State Teachers' Asso- 
ciation, and the Educational Monthly are again to resume their true position 
as independent and coordinate agencies, neither attempting to "run" the 
others, and all working harmoniously together for the attainment of a com- 
mon end. 
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In a late number of the Galaxy^ Richard Grant White renews the old 

attack of grammarians upon such expressions as U being donCy is being huilt^ 
etc. Starting with to be and to exist as synonyms and carefully analyzing " is 
being done ", he concludes that it means simply exists existing done. " To 
say, therefore," says he, " that a thing is being done is not only to say (in re. 
spect of the last two participles) that a process is going on and is finished, at 
the same time, but (in respect of the whole phrase) that it exists existing fin- 
ished; which is no more or other than to say that it exists finished, is finished) 
is donCy which is exactly what those who use the phrase do not mean." Not- 
withstanding the ^* palpable, monstrous, and ridiculous absurdity " involved in 
this combination, it has obtained respectable usage, and defies the scoutings of 
grammarians. The participles being built express conjointly an idea which is 
not found by combining their separate meanings. The army is conquering^ 
the army is being conquered^ and the army is conquered^ express each a diflfer- 
ent idea, and the meaning of each is clear and unambiguous. 



It is always gratifying to see one's views sustained by experience, and, 

especially, if their expression has cost something. We have a case in point 
Some six years ago we visited the public schools of Springfield and Dayton, 
and seeing, as we believed, the necessity of more efficient supervision, we ex- 
pressed this opinion with frankness and candor. We also stated that the suc^ 
cess of the schools of each city would be promoted by placing them under the 
direction of an experienced and capable superintendent. This brought us 
under the displeasure of the opponents of the supervision system, and we were 
held up to public condemnation as a sort of school slanderer. But conscious 
that we had spoken in the interest of education, we were willing to submit our 
case to the jury of time and experience. What is the result? One year ago 
Springfield created the office of school superintendent, and called to it the Rev. 
J. F. Reinmund, of Lancaster, a ripe and experienced educator. His first 
yearns work has silenced opposition. And now Dayton wheels into line, call- 
ing to the charge of her schools, A. M. Qow, of Evansville, Ind. — one of the 
most energetic and capable superintendents in the West The City of Wash- 
ington, D.C., also sees the " better way", and places her schools under the di- 
rection of Zalmon Richards, a veteran educator of national reputation. We 
like these movements, and we feel bold to reassert the opinion, that both econ- 
omy and efficiency require that every system of graded schools be placed under 
the direction of one mind, able to grasp its aims and principles and supervise 
nts details. 
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The fact that the meetings of all educational conventions are unusually 

large this year, is evidence of a wide-spread educational revival The late 
meeting of the Ohio Teachers' Association at Cleveland was the largest in its 
history, and the same is true of the recent meetings of the New York Associa- 
tion at Ithaca, and the Pensylvania Association at Greensburg. The attend- 
ance at each of these meetings is estimated as high as one thousand. But the 
largest educational assemblage of the year is that of the National Associations 
at Trenton,' N. J., which numbered some fifteen hundred. At each of these 
gatherings the ladies were gratuitously entertained, and both at Greensburg 
and Trenton the Associations were obliged to make appropriations of money 
to assist the over-taxed hospitality of the citizens. This raises the question 
whether our State and National Associations should continue the practice of 
promising free entertainment to lady delegates. We think the ladies would 
▼ote against it, on the ground that what is saved in expenses is more than 
lost in low salaries. The fact that a lady's professional expenses are less than 
a gentleman's is used to justify the great difiference existing in their wages. 
Besides, the entertainment of ladies by citizens locates many of them at an 
inconvenient distance from the place of meeting, and otherwise deprives them 
of its full advantages. 

The size of our educational conventions suggests the importance of 

improving the character of their proceedings. We have attended three large 
conventions this year, and, in each case, have been disappointed by the failure 
of these bodies to grapple with vital questions and issues. We confess that it 
seems something like a farce to see a thousand educators spend three days in 
listening to a rapid succession of lectures and papers on a great variety of 
topics, of more or less importance, and finding relief in ever recurring " an- 
nouncements " and profitless wrangles over points of order and ill considered 
motions. Is this result due to detailed programmes ? The committees who 
lay out the work, seem possessed with the idea that t le object of a programme 
is to " draw " a crowd, and so they crowd it with attractions, pressing each 
exercise into the least possible time. As an illustration of this, see the Tren- 
ton programme which provided for eighteen lectures and papers in three days. 
The best that could be done was to eke out a half hour for the discussion of 
Mr. Richard's paper on " Primary Instruction" and another half hour for the 
discussion of Mr. Joseph White's paper on " Christianity in the Public Schools", 
and this was done by prolonging the sessions ! The fact is, that nothing will 
bring out the ability and strength of a convention like the thorough discussion 
of a great vital question, and such discussion should always crystalize into a 
brief statement embodying the views of the convention. The programme 
should not provide for more than one exhaustive paper each session, or three 
each day. Instead of a single paper of forty-five to sixty minutes in length, 
some of the sessions may each have two brief papers, say twenty minutes in 
length, simply affording a basis for intelligent discussion. The business of 
every convention should be intrusted to a live executive or business committee 
clothed with authority to prevent a waste of time and to direct the exercises to 
tangible, valuable results. Let us have a convention reform! 
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A NOVEL feature of the eastern associations is the attention given to 



elocution so-called. Tlie Pennsylvania convention at Greensburg was beset 
by a troupe of ''elocutists", male and female, ever ready to split the ears of 
groundlings with their rantings. It looked at one time as though they woald 
take the convention by storm, and turn it into a grand " elocuting " carnival, 
but thanks to the pluck of the chairman of the executive committee, the 
danger was averted. The principal object of these performances is to afford 
entertainment, but how any cultivated person can be entertained by such 
mouthing as we heard, passes our comprehension. Some of the selections 
were in very bad taste, many were old and thread-bare, and nearly all were 
badly rendered. We were agonized during the performance, and astonished 
at the applause at the close. The good sense of the teachers finally found ex- 
pression and the association relief The Trenton con"^ention was threatened 
with a similar infliction, but the protests from all quarters kept the matter 
within reasonable limits. While we enjoy real elocution, we have little patience 
with pretentious ranting and mouthing, and we query whether good reading is 
promoted by much of the so-called elocutionary instruction given in our teach- 
ers' institutes. 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

The recent meeting of the National Associations at Trenton, N. J., was the 
most important educational council held in the history of the nation. Never 
before have twenty-eight States been represented in a similar body, and never 
before has the cause of universal education given such promise of a complete 
triumph. The public-school systems in all the Northern States are making 
unprecedented progress, and new systems are being organized in all the South- 
ern States. The free school is soon to be a national fact 

The Trenton convention was also distinguished for the learning and ability 
of its membership. We have never before met so many eminent authors, 
scholars, teachers, and school officers, and the eastern press handsomely ac- 
knowledged the ability and talent manifest in the proceedings. After alluding 
to the fact that the members of the other learned professions are prominently 
before the public, the Daily State Gazette (Trenton) added: 

The teacher does his work faithfully and conscientiously, and remains compara- 
tively unknown, except to the discriminating few. Under this state of facts — and 
they will not be disputed by intelligent men — it is a matter of some surprise that 
there should be so very large a measure of intelligence in the profession. Among 
the teachers and professors in this city to-day, are men who as lawyers would have 
not only achieved high reputation, but have accumulated fortunes largely in excess 
of anything they can hope for from the profession they have embraced. We have 
been impressed by the appearance of the convention as a body, and we may be par- 
doned for expressing a doubt whether, in every indication of ability or cultivation, 
it is not at least equal to any convention of any other of the learned professions that 
could be brought together here. These men are really public benefactors. They de- 
vote to the cause of education — the cause of good government, morality, and reli- 
gion — talents that in any other profession would assure their fame and fortune. 
Their choice of a profession may, in the first instance, have been in some degree for- 
tuitous, but the man, conscious of his ability, and of the wider field open to him, 
who devotes himself to the work of education, does so from a sense of duty, and de- 
serves the highest commendation from all thoughtful men. 
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We regret that we have space for only a brief summary of the proceedings. 

NATIONAL SUPERINTENDENTS* ASSOCIATION. 

The National Superintendents' Association met on Monday — President 
Bulkley, of Brooklyn, in the chair ; Rev. Dr. Van Bokkelen, of Maryland, Sec- 
retary. 

Dr. Hart, of Trenton, read a communication from Rev. Charles Brooks, of 
Massachusetts, urging the ^importance of establishing by act of Congress a 
national system of education. He held that it was clearly within the power of 
Congress to extend aid and encouragement to the several States in regard to 
public education, and further power should be secured by an amendment to the 
Constitution. The proposition met with little favor. 

President Bulkley's inaugural address gave a history of the establishment of 
the National Bureau of Education, and expressed a deep regret that it is re- 
garded with so little favor by members of Congress. This lack of apprecia- 
tion is seen in the change of the Department to a bureau or mere " office'' 
with two clerks in the Department of the Interior, and in the reduction of the 
salary of the Commissioner from $4000 to $3000. On motion of Mr. Rickoff, 
of Ohio, a committee Was appointed to take the subject into consideration. 
The committee subsequently made the following report, which was unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas, It was in consequence of the earnest and often repeated recommenda- 
tion of State and National Teachers' Associations, and especially of the action taken 
at the session of the Association of School Superintendents, held February 6th, 1866, 
in the City of Washington, that Congress finally established the Department of Edu- 
cation ; and, 

Whereas, The more recent action of the Senate and House of Kepresentatives 
seems to indicate a want of confidence in such a Department as a useful agency in 
promoting the cause of education : Therefore, be it 

Resolved f That this Association appoint a committee of three to act in conjunction 
with a similar committee from the National Teachers' Association, with instructions 
to confer with the authorities at Washington in regard to the best interests of the 
National ** Bureau or Office of Education.'' 

Resolved, That the joint committee, appointed as above, be instructed to represent 
to Congress that it is the unanimous opinion of the members of this Association that 
such a Department at the seat of the General Government, clothed with all the pow- 
ers, and having all the facilities contemplated in the law by which it was originally 
established, would be of almost incalculable utility in collecting and disseminating 
information for the use of the great multitude of school officers of every rank, who 
are now or who may hereafter be concerned in the organization and management of 
schools and school systems in scores of States, and thousands of cities and towns 
throughout the length and hreadth of a territory which already covers almost a con- 
tinent. 

Resolved, That the said committee be further instructed to urge upon Congress 
that the causes which have impaired the present usefulness of the said department, 
whatsoever they may be, be not permitted to weigh against the continuance and lib- 
eral support of the department itself. 

Resolved, That in petitioning Congress for the creation of a Department of Edu- 
cation in connection with the General Government, this association contemplates 
neither the establishment of a national system of education nor any interference 
whatsoever with the systems of education established in the several States. 

Resolved, That the National Teachers' Association be respectfully requested to 
concur in the foregoing preamble and resolutions. 

The National Teachers' Association concurred in the action proposed, and 
the joint committee was appointed. 

Hon. B. G. Northrop, of Connecticut, read an excellent paper answering the 
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question, " Should Public Schools be free, or be supported in part by rate 
bills ? " He stated that the rate-bill system had been tried in many States, but 
it was now abandoned in every Northern State except New Jersey. He pre- 
sented a concise summary of the arguments in favor of free schools, and gave 
as his answer, " Free Schools for the whole people." 

Supt George B. Sears, of Newark, N. J., read a paper on "The Primary 
Teacher", and Supt H. F. Harrington, of New Bedford, Mass., delivered an 
address on " The True Idea of an American System of Public Schools." The 
Association held a meeting from 8 to 9 o'clock each subsequent morning, dis- 
cussing, among other topics, " The Examination and Licensing of Teachers." 
The subject of school statistics was also discussed, and a committee with Hon. 
W. D. Henkle, of Ohio, chairman, was appointed to confer with the National 
Commissioner of Education. Supt J. P. Wickersham, Pennsylvania, was 
elected President, and Wm. C. Creery, Maryland, Secretary, and the Associa- 
tion adjourned to meet at Washington next winter. 

NATIONAL NORMAL ASSOCIATION. 

This body convened on Tuesday at 10 o'clock. Prof John Ogden, first Vice 
President, in the chair ; A. L. Barber, Secretary. The entire day was devoted 
to the following papers and lectures : " How shall Normal Pupils be taught to 
teach ? " by Rev. Dr. Joseph Alden, Albany, N. Y. ; " The New Normal 
School Building at Winona, Minn.," by Prof Wm. F. Phelps, Minnesota; 
" The Normal School Work in the South," by Prof John Ogden, Tennessee; 
'* Course of Study for a Normal School," by Prof Fordyce A. Allen, Pennsyl- 
vania; "Normal Principles of Education," by John C. Harkness, Delaware; 
and " The Spiritual Element in Education," by Prof. Edward Brooks, Pennsyl- 
vania. Dr. Alden' s paper was the only one discussed, and the time spent in 
its consideration did not much exceed thirty minutes. The discussion disclosed 
a diversity of views respecting the value of instruction in the principles of 
teaching. 

The Association held a session from 8 to 9 o'clock on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday mornings. Resolutions were passed confining the exercises 
in the future to topics bearing strictly on the functions of Normal Schools; 
providing for but one exhaustive address, and limiting all other papers to 
twenty minutes; and mapping out important practical work for the next meet- 
ing. Prof John Ogden was elected President, A. S. Barber, Secretary, and 
Albert G. Boyden, Mass., Treasurer. 

NATIONAL teachers' ASSOCIATION. 

This body met on Wednesday, Aug. 18, at 10 o'clock, A.M., President Van 
Bokkelen, of Maryland, in the chair; W. E. Crosby, of Ohio, Secretary. An' 
address of welcome by Judge R. S. Field, of the State Board of Education 
and the Board of Normal Trustees, was appropriately responded to by Presi- 
dent Van Bokkelen, and the Association proceeded at once to business. In- 
stead of following the proceedings seriatim, we have grouped the papers and 
addresses, thus indicating the subjects discussed. 
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I. Vocal Culture and Drawing. 

Vocal culture was introduced by a class drill by Miss Swayze, of the New 
Jersey State Normal School, with readings by herself and pupils. Mrs. Ran. 
dall, of Oswego, N. Y., presented, an excellent paper on " Natural Reading", 
with illustrations ; and on Friday, Prof. Monroe, of Boston, gave an admirable 
lecture on " The Voice and Its Training ", illustrated by Auxoux's models of 
the vocal organs. His reading was natural and expressive, and his selections 
new and appropriate. Prof Woodman, of Dartmouth College, delivered a lec- 
ture on the fine arts, under the misnomer, " Drawing as a Branch of Elemen- 
tary Education", to which subject he but briefly alluded. 

II. Primary Instruction. 

The first paper on this subject was by some mistake read before the Super- 
intendents* Association. "We refer to Supt. Sears's paper on " The Primary 
Teacher." He claimed that the most experienced and the best qualified teach- 
ers were needed in the primary grades. He sketched the proper method of 
primary teaching. Next Dr. Leigh, of New York, explained his " Pronounc- 
ing Orthography", and illustrated his method of teaching reading by a pri- 
mary class of boys and girls from the Soldiers' Orphans' Home of New Jer- 
sey. The President's introduction of the little orphans to the Association 
touched all hearts, and many eyes were suff'used with tears. The next paper 
was read by Supt. Richards, of Washington, D.C., and was entitled: "Ele- 
mentary Schools — Radical Defects and Remedies." He pointed out several 
important defects in our primary schools, and suggested three remedies — live 
teachers, good text-books, large and well-ventilated school-rooms. The paper 
was briefly discussed. What was remarkable in these papers was the failure to 
name object teaching as the one reform needed ! True,-both Mr. Sears and 
Mr. Richards plead for oral instruction and illustrations, but object teaching 
as a system was quite ignored. 

III. Physiology and Botany. 

Prof. James McClintock, of Philadelphia, delivered a very interesting lec- 
ture on " Physiology as a Part of Common School Education." The lecture 
was illustrated by a complete new set of Auxoux's Papeir Mache Models, Wax 
Preparations, Diagrams, and Natural Preparations, costing, it is said, over 
$7000. On Thursday, a paper on "Popular Science," by Mrs. Lincoln Phelps, 
of Baltimore, was read by Prof Phelps of Minnesota. It was an earnest de- 
fense of the Linnsean method of studying Botany. 

IV. The Educational Question. 

The true function of education was discussed in Mr. Harrington's paper on 
" The True Ideal of an American System of Public Schools ", in Prof Brooks's 
paper on "The Spiritual Element in Education", in Supt. Wickersham's paper 
on " Higher Education", and in a paper by E. E. White, of Ohio, on "The 
True Criterion of School Education.'* Although these papers presented dif- 
fereat phases of the same subject and from different stand-points, there was a 
remarkable harmony in the views advanced and in the conclusions reached. 
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V. Teclinical and Industrial Education, 

Supt. Pbilbrick, of Boston, gave a lecture on " The School and the "Work- 
shop", in which he discussed the importance of technical education, or educa- 
tion related and applied to the arts and sciences. He alluded to the lessons 
taught by the great Paris Exhibition, and urged that each of the States of this 
Union should establish a technical university similar to the greal University of 
Wurtemburg, with separate colleges for architecture, agriculture, etc. Miss 
Catherine E. Beecher presented a paper entitled, " Something for Women bet- 
ter than the Ballot'* — to wit, the ability to get a living and live useful lives. 
The sad condition of thousands of American women was attributed to their 
inability to do skilled labor. The remedy proposed is the establishment of in- 
dustrial institutions for women, containing several departments ; as, literary, 
domestic, health, normal, fine-arts, horticultural, etc. The paper will appear 
in Appleioji's Journal^ Sept 4th. 

VI. Higher Education. 

On Wednesday evening, Supt Wickersham, of Pennsylvania, read an elabo- 
rate paper on '*The State in its Relation to Higher Education." He held that 
a higher education of the people was a national necessity, and urged that a com- 
plete system of public instruction should not only include elementary schools 
but also high schools, colleges, and a university, in all of which tuition should 
\)Qfree. His plan is for the State to regulate, inspect, and aid the high schools 
or academies and colleges, established by churches, corporate bodies, or indi- 
viduals, but to found and support the university, the same to be modeled after 
the great universities of Germany. On Friday, Rev. J. W. Hoyt, of Wiscon- 
sin, read an exhaustive address on " The Progress of University Educa- 
tion." The address closed with a plea for the establishment by the General 
Government of a great American University, which shall be equal to any in 
the world. The Presidents of the Teachers' and Superintendents' Associations 
were instructed to appoint a committee consisting of one member from each 
State, with Dr. Hoyt as chairman, to report on the subject at the next annual 

meeting. 

VII. Christianity and Education. 

The first paper upon this subject was one by Judge R. S. Field, entitled, 
" Obligations of Christianity to Learning." He presented a historical argu- 
ment showing that learning had always served religion, and that Grecian cul- 
ture, philosophy, and language prepared the way for Christianity. He rejected 
the doctrine that secular education is adverse to religion, and strongly con- 
demned the use of public funds to sustain sectarian or denominational schools. 
Mr. Harrington's paper also denounced the organization of sectarian public 
schools as a subversion of the school system. On Friday, Hon. Joseph White, 
of Massachusetts, delivered an able address on " Christianity in the Public 
Schools." He cited the most eminent jurists and lawyers to prove that Chris- 
tianity is a part of the common law, and that the American States are Chris- 
tian commonwealths. He held that it was the right and the duty of the State 
to teach the common truths of religion, not sectarianism but general Christi- 
anity. The subject was discussed by Judge Field who opposed the teaching of 
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technical religion in public schools, but favored the reading of the Bible with- 
out note or comment, and by Messrs. Lockwood, of New Jersey, Hobbs, of 
Indiana, and White, of Ohio. Resolutions were adopted condemning the 
teaching of partisan or sectarian doctrines in public schools, but declaring 
that the Bible should be read and studied, and its precepts inculcated in all 
the common schools of our land. 

VIII. Education in the South. 
Thursday evening was devoted to a consideration of this subject. Gen. 0. 
0. Howard, U. S. A., gave a historical sketch of the organization of the Freed- 
men's Bureau, and its efforts to promote the education of the freedmen. The 
work has grown until there are now more than 3000 schools, with more 
than 250,000 pupils. The opposition to the education of the colored people 
has largely ceased. Gen, Howard was followed by Francis M. King, a merchant 
Friend of Baltimore, who gave an interesting account of the efforts of his So- 
ciety to educate white youth in North Carolina. Speeches were also made by 
Supt S. S. Ashley, North Carolina, Supt. C. T. Chase, Florida, and Circuit 
Supt. Wygant, Arkansas. All bore testimony to the encouraging progress of 
the free-school cause in their respective States — ^the success attained in Mr. 
Wygant's district being truly wonderful. Two years ago there were but twelve 
schools, now there are 400 with 6000 pupils. Some of the colored schools are 
taught by late Confederate officers, and all classes are uniting in the support 
of the system. " The problem of free schools in Arkansas is solved." Reso- 
lutions were introduced by Supt. Hobbs, of Indiana, referring to the loss of 
school funds in the South by the late rebellion, and requesting Congress to 
give substantial aid, by grants of land or otherwise, to the State systems of 
popular education now being organized. Adopted. 

' Conclusion. 

The closing session or " reunion " was held on Friday evening. The exer- 
cises consisted of short speeches by delegates from the different States, inter- 
spersed with music, readings, etc. The officers elect are D. B. Hagar, Massa- 
chusetts, President (an excellent selection), Emily A. Rice, Mass., first Vice 
President, A. P. Marble, Mass., Secretary, and W. E. Crosby, Iowa, Treasurer. 

The above sketch gives but an imperfect idea of the super-abundant feast 
which was provided and enjoyed. The great mistake was in crowding the pro- 
gramme with lectures and papers, thus nearly excluding all discussion, and 
preventing the convention from going to the root of some of the vital topics 
brought before it A richly merited vote of thanks was extended to President 
Van Bokkelen, Secretary Crosby, and Treasurer Barber for the faithful and 
happy manner in which they discharged their respective duties ; also, to Dr. 
Hart and the local committee for the admirable and complete arrangements 
made for the convention — and we take pleasure in adding that we have never 
seen so large a crowd cared for with so little friction and confusion. We were 
specially pleased with the provision made for publishers and manufacturers. 
Some fourteen rooms in the two lower stories of the Model School Building, 
were appropriated to their use, and a like exhibition of school books, apparatus, 
and furniture has never before been witnessed in this or in any other country. 
27 
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MISCELLANY. 

— ^When notified that any subscriber baa failed to receive the Monthly, we 
always remail the missing numbers. We are anxious that each subscriber may re- 
ceive every number due him. 

Wk wish to remind superintendents, examiners, teachers, and all other friends 
of the Monthly, that now is a favorable time to secure subscribers. Teachers are 
just entering upon the work of a new school year, and should feel the need of every 
possible assistance. Besides, the Monthly can not maintain its position as " the 
best educational journal in the country **, which seems to be the general verdict, un- 
less its circulation is considerably increased. Send in the clubs, good friends. 

We are not satisfied with either the color or quality of our cover paper, and 

when eur present supply is exhausted, we shall go back to our old standard. Mean- 
while, we hope that the inside of the Monthly more than makes good the tameness 
of the outside. 

The following paragraph should have been inserted in Mr. WooUard's report 

in August number, page 285, after line 25 : 

'' Hitherto the primary department has been the place where the pupil was forced 
to read and to commit abstract truths, and the high school contained what little ap- 
paratus has been considered necessary. The high school scholar has been favored 
with' illustration from Nature, while the younger scholar has been FORCED to study 
the dry lesson for himself.'' 

For " G. H. Harper ", page 275, line 6, and page 280, line S4, read J, C, ffarper. 
The word '' WooUard ", p 278, line 33, was inserted by the editor. 

Personal. — T. D. Crow, Esq., of Urbana, has been appointed chief clerk in the 
School Department. Mr. Crow was formerly a teacher, but for several years past has 
been practicing law. 

W. E. Crosby, of Lima, has been elected superintendent of the public schools of 
Davenport, Iowa. Salary, $2,000. Ohio loses and Iowa gains a live educator. 

I. E. Gilbert, of Buffalo, N. Y., has been elected principal of First District School, 
Dayton, 0. 

J. S. Wilson, of Eichmond, Ind., has accepted the superintendency of the schools 

of Greenville, 0. Salary, $1,500. 

G. W. Walker has resigned the charge of the public schools of Newark to accept 
the superintendency of the schools of Lima, 0. Salary, $1,600. 

M. C. Stevens, late principal of the Salem High School, succeeds Mr. Henkle as 
superintendent of the schools of Salem. 

J. J. Burns, of Washington, 0., has accepted the superintendency of the public 
schools of St. Clairsville. Salary, $1,200. 

M. D. L. Buell, of Wauseon^ has been elected superintendent of the public schools 
of Manchester, Mich. Salary, $1,000. 

Joseph F. Lukens has been re-elected superintendent of the public schools of Kent, 
and his salary increased to $1,500. 

J. M. Clemens has resigned the principalship of the Newburgh schools to take 
charge of the schools of Ashtabula. Salary, $1,400. 

Charles M. Foster, of Oneida, N. Y., has been appointed superintendent of the pub- 
lic schools of Martinsville, 0. 

Miss Sallie Feeman, of Lima, has been appointed assistant teacher in one of the 
Toledo Grammar Schools ; and Miss Copeland, of Zanesville, is to l)e assistant 
teacher in the Akron High School. 
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J. H. Myers has resigned the saperintendenoy of the schools of Upper Sandusky 
to take charge of the schools of Kenton. He did an excellent work in Wyandot Co. 

Rev. Isaac Errett has resigned the presidency of Alliance College, and Prof. A. R« 
Benton, formerly president of the N. W. Christian University, Indianapolis, has 
been appointed his successor. 

J. Akels, of Felicity, 0., has been appointed first assistant in the Second District 
School, Cincinnati, 0. Cincinnati has the habit of drawing upon the profession in 
old Clermont. 

L. 0. Foose, late principal of the union school of Miamisburg, 0., takes charge of 
the Boys' High School at Harrisburg, Pa. He is succeeded at Miamisburg by ^. C. 
Aught, late principal of the Newark High School. 

Z. G. Bundy, ex-auditor of Washington county, 0., and an experienced teacher, 
has been appointed principal of the First Ward School, Wheeling, W. Va. 

G. W. Welsh is superintendent of the public schools of Lancaster, 0. ; C. Wilkin- 
son is principal of the High School ; W. R. Pugh, of the North Grammar School ; 
and S. S. Enabenshue, of the South Grammar School. 

H. J. Caldwell remains at Gallipolis, where he is doing an excellent work. The 
schools have made very great progress since he took charge of them. 

Prof. George W. Smith, W. A. Fillmore, and John B. Scheidemantle, of the Cin- 
cinnati schools, have been spending their vacation in Europe. 

D. W. DeLoy, of the Ewington Academy, has been elected superintendent of the 
schools of South Charleston, 0. Mr. George Cherrington succeeds him at Ewington. 

J. C. Kinney was handsomely ''caned'' by the young ladies attending his insti- 
tute at Morrow. The cane is a splendid one, and has a handsome gold head, appro- 
priately engraved. — Star. 

Ohio College Association. — This Association met at Cleveland in connection with 
the Ohio Teachers' Association. The following resolution was adopted : 

Retolved, That the action of the Association in December, 1865, was intended sim- 
ply to recommend to the colleges of the state to receive students who may be deficient 
in Greek, but whose attainments in Latin and mathematics may constitute a full 
equivalent for such deficiency. 

The following officers for the ensuing year were elected : F. Merrick, President ; 
I. W. Andrews, Vice President; A. Schuyler, Secretary; J. P. Weston, Treasurer; 
J. N. Hartshorn, Corresponding Secretary ; B. T. Tappan, W. H. G. Avery, H. R. 
Yerger, Executive Committee. 

State Certificates. — At the meeting of the State Board of School Examiners 
held at Cleveland, July 8 and 9, twenty-three applicants were examined. Certificates 
were granted to the following persons : Florien Giauque, Gambler ; Miss Persius 
Trowbridge, Hudson ; J. M. Yarnallj Middleport ; A. W. Williamson, Central Col- 
lege ; W. 0. Hopkins, Mulberry ; J. J. Osborn, Cedarville ; J. S. Highlands, B. 0. 
M. DeBeck, J. J. Marvin, Cincinnati ; and J. H. Myers, Upper Sandusky — ten in 
all. Last year the Board examined twenty-two applicants, and granted oertificatet 
to eleven. 

State Superintendents* Association. — This Association met at the Library 
Booms, Cleveland, July 5th, at 8 o'clock P.M. — President Cowdery, of Sandusky, in 
the chair. Mr. Hancock, chairman of the Executive Committee, announced the order 
of exercises. The topics suggested by the President's Inaugural were discussed by 
Messrs. Henkle, State School Commissioner, Hancock and Woollard, of Cincinnati, 
Eissell, State Superintendent of Iowa, and Pres't Tappan, of Eenyon College. The 
Association then adjourned to meet in the High School Building at 9 o'clock, Tues- 
day morning. 



^ 
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The Association met Taesday morning, pursuant to adjournment. Mr. A. J. Rickoff, 
of Cleveland, presented a report on " The Work of Teachers' Meetings." The re- 
port was well presented, and was heartily indorsed by Messrs. Eissell and Allen, of 
Iowa, Woollard and Hancock, of Cincinnati, Sedgwick, of Oberlin, and Cowdery, of 
Sandusky, who participated in its discussion. Mr. W. E. Crosby, of Lima, read a 
report on " The Duties of Principal Teachers." The report was well prepared, and 
was generally indorsed by those present. Speakers were limited to five minutes in 
discussing the report. A series of questions was asked and answered, bat little dis- 
cussion was elicited. 

At the afternoon session, Mr. J. W. Legg, of Mechanicsburg, read a paper on 
** Means for the Prevention of Tardiness and Absenteeism." It gave rise to a long 
and spirited discussion, which was participated in by Messrs. Woollard, Sedgwick, 
Crosby, Henkle, Cowdery, Hancock, Eissell, and Mitchell, of Columbus. The prin- 
cipal point of difference related to the proper measures to be adopted to prevent tar- 
diness, some advocating the locking of the school-room door at the given minute, 
and others preferring the admission of the tardy pupil, with some milder mode of 
punishment. At the close of the discussion, the Association adjourned to meet at 
the call of the Executive Committee. G. W. Walkeb, Secretary, 

Cincinnati. — At a late meeting of the School Board a resolution was introduced 
prohibiting corporal punishment in the public schools. A lively debate ensued, and 
the resolution was lost by a vote of 18 yeas to 17 nays — a majority of all the mem- 
bers being necessary to pass it. A motion to amend the rules so as to prevent the 

misuse of such punishment, went over to a subsequent meeting. The City Normal 

Institute is now in session. Among the instructors is Prof. Monroe, of Boston, who 
is giving a course of lectures on vocal culture and reading. 

Clbvkland. — The city has been divided into four districts, each under the super- 
vision of a principal or local superintendent. The only regular teachers employed 
in the grades below the high schools, are ladies. The district principals elect are H. 
M. James, W. S. Wood, S. W. Day, and Alexander Forbes, all experienced and efiB- 
oient teachers. Salary, $1,600. Mr. Andrew Freese has resigned the principalship 
of the Central High School, and S. G. Williams, of Utica, N. Y., has been appointed 
his successor. Salary, $2,000. 

Galion.— J. C. Hartzler remains in charge of the schools at a salary of $1,500. 
Miss M. V. Friend, of Lima, is principal of the High School at a salary of $700 ; 
Miss E. M'Cracken, of Buoyrus, takes charge of the A Senior Grade at a salary of 

$500 ; and Mr. H. Naw, of Upper Sandnsky, teaches the Higher German Grade. 

Schools will open in the new building about the 13th of September. We congratu- 
late teachers, pupils, and patrons. 

Tbachbrb' Institutes. — The summer vacation has been widely improved in Ohio 
as an institute season. Institutes have been held at Cadiz, Lebanon, Morrow, Eaton, 
Newark, Sidney, Sunbury, Batavia, Upper Sandusky, Lancaster, Westerville, Logani 
St. Clairsville, Circleville, Penfield, Zanesville, Bellefontaioe, Greenville, Hillsboro, 
Tippecanoe City, Dayton, Kenton, Wapakoneta, Xenia, Marysville, Mt. Gilead, New 
Philadelphia, Martinsville, and McConnelsville. Of several of these institutes we 
have received notices, but, from want of space, are obliged to defer their publication 
until next month. Meanwhile may we not hear from the others ? Send a brief state- 
ment of instructors, number of teachers in attendance, success, etc. We are happy 
to add that a considerable number of the institutes held, have remembered the 
Monthly. Why have not all ? In September institutes are to be held at Wilming- 
ton, Canton, Springfield, Bucyrus, Middleport, Chillicothe, Cincinnati, and Cleveland. 
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Wb intended to notice this month a larger number of the new works upon our 
table, but absence from the city has prevented their examination. We hope to re- 
view several next month. 

Cabl Bitter's Life. By "W. L. Paoe. New York : ScriBner k Co. 

A beautiful portraiture of a noble soul — ^a book worthy to be read by every teacher 
anxious not merely to catch the knack of some new and popular method, but to culti- 
vate that inner life, without which the best methods are but as dead men's bones. 
Beside Horace Mann's life, I do not remember having read a book that has impressed 
me more, since I first became acquainted with Pestalozzi through some of his disci- 
ples, nearly half a century ago. Most of our readers know, of course, that Bitter 
revolutionized the study and teaching of geography. Before him, the physical charac- 
ter of the earth had been only very superficially studied in its relation to geography. 
He was the first who showed that it must be made the basis of the science. 

Xike all men of true genius, he gratefully acknowledged his indebtedness to the 
labors of his illustrious contemporary, Humboldt, who summing up the progress of 
the age in the physical and natural sciences as applied to the science of the globe, 
fuTnished him with indispensable foundation for his own edifice. These views are 
now more or less effectually taught in every school room ; but it is to Bitter that we 
are indebted for the first promulgation of them. 

I had, of course, in common with every ordinary student, a high admiration for 
Prof. Carl Bitter, the founder of the modern science of Physical Geography, a Ter- 
restrial Physiology, the teacher and inspirer of Arnold Guyot. But W. L. Gage 
makes us acquainted with the man himself in the noble simplicity of his -earnest Gter- 
nLan soul. I wish I had room for a few extracts to illustrate his modesty, the manly 
tenderness of his nature, the love and veneration which he won from all that knew 
him, how, in a life protracted to four-score years, he never alienated one friend ; but 
what would it amount to after all — the picking a few fragments by way of conveying 
an idea of some majestic and beautiful edifice I Bather let every one that in an age 
of cold Positivism, thirsts after soul culture, read this life of Carl Bitter, and, in his 
heart, thank the author for having opened to him this fountain of beauty. 

T. E. s. 

Pbogeessive French Series. In Three Volumes. By J. G. Keetels. New York : 
Sheldon k Co. 

"We have received the first two volumes of this series. The first, of 180 pages, 
contains 70 lessons ; the second, of 170 pages, 56 lessons. Each lesson consists of a 
vocabulary of words and phrases to be committed to memory ; of conversational 
phrases in French, to be caught hy the ear and translated orally ; and of a set of sim- 
ilar phrases in English, to be translated into French on paper. The third volume is 
to consist of review-exercises, a compendium of grammar and paradigms of verbs. 

The series is based on the OUendorf method, and is not wholly free from its defects 

prolixity and want of system. The lessons also lack variety, and some contain too 
many repetitions of the same phrases. Bepetition is indeed very necessary, but it 
strikes us that it is here carried too far. The lessons seem too long for pnpils who 
have two or three other subjects requiring close study ; but this can be remedied by 
dividing the lessons — a remedy feasible in schools which can give several terms to 
French. Notwithstanding these defects, the series is the best of the OUendorf works 
which we have seen. 
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A Hand-Booe of Human Anatomy and Physioloot. For thenseof Stadents. By 
Hknby Habtbhobn, A.m., M.D. Philadelphia : Henry G. Ilea. 1869. 

'' The purpose of the author of this Hand-Book has been to present in the briefest 
manner all that is most essential in Human Anatomy, and all that is most poeitiTe 
and important in Physiology, for the especial use of the student during his attend- 
ance upon lectures.'' For the purpose above indicated, the book is a good one. It 
seems to be aoourate and every way trustworthy. It contains within 300 12mo. pages 
more anatomy and physiology than four- fifths of the medical men of the country are 
masters of. t. b. 



NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Stbblb's Foubtken Weeks in Philosophy ; Worman's German Echo ; Allen's Na- 
tional System of Map Drawing; Silber's Latin Grammar; Watson's Independent 
Third Reader; and A Complete Summary of History. A. S. Barnes & Co., New 
York. 

Haven's Rhetobio ; Loomis's Meteorology ; and March's Parser and Analyzer. 
Harper A Brothers, New York. 

Habpeb's Pbactical Composition ; Fonvielle's Thunder and Lightning ; Marion's 
Wonders of Optics. Charles Scribner & Co., New York. 

Andebson's Genebal Histoby; and Anderson's United States History. Clark & 
Maynard, New York. 

Monboe's Vocal and Physical Tbainino. Cowperthwait & Co., Philadelphia. 

Eeam and Mick^ebobouoh's Hind-Book of Map Dbawing. E. H. Butler & Co., 
Philadelphia: 

Habvey's Elementaby Gbammab ; and Ray's Analytic Geometry. Wilson, Hinkle 
&Co. 

Casco's Fbench-Enolish Dictionaby. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

Peck's Pbactical Business Abithmetio ; and the Scottish University Addresses. 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., New York. 

Evan's Deutsche LiTSBATUBOESCHicdTE; and Harriet Martineau's BiograpMcal 
Sketches. Leypoldt & Holt, New York. 

Bubt's Pbactical English Gbammab. A. H. English A Co., Pittsburgh. 

Allen's Latin Lessons. Edwin Ginn, Boston. 

Bbook's Sblf-Instbuctino Dbawing Lessons. Frost & Adams, Boston. 

Campbell's New Elementaby Grbman Coubse. Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co., 
Boston. 



The Iruiiana School Journal and the Indiana Teacher have been conaolidated. 

The new journal is edited by Hon. George W. Hoss and W. A. Bell. Tho union is 
sensible. 

Fob premiums for clubs, see our advertising pages. 



OuB Advebtibebs. — We wish to call special attention to the advertisements of E. 
H. Butler & Co., J. A. Bancroft k Co., and some twenty other enterprising^ sohool 
publishers and manufacturers. Our advertising pages are very attractive this month. 
Read them, not forgetting " Our Young Folks.". 
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ABSENTEEISM AND TAEDINESS. 

4 BY J. W. LEGO. 

There is perhaps no question connected with the instruction of 
youth, which has proved more annoying to the teacher, and no 
practice more detrimental to the taught, than the one which now 
claims our attention. Every faithful teacher must have observed 
the deleterious effect of irregular attendance both upon the ab- 
sentee and upon those pupil» who are regular and punctual in 
their attendance at school. There can be ho well-regulated, con- 
Becutive thought when the mind is frequently diverted from the 
subject under contemplation. A traveler may reach his destined 
goal after frequent intermissions in his journey. In this case 
each interval of repose serves but to invigorate him for the per- 
formance of the labor yet to be accomplished. Not so with the 
irregular or tardy pupil. His mind does not gather strength by 
these frequent diversions from study ; but, on the contrary, it 
becomes engrossed with other subjects foreign to the legitimate 
exercises of the school-room, thereby dividing and wasting its 
energies. 

It not unfrequently happens that in these intervals of absence, 
the class enters upon a new subject, or branch of the subject, in- 
volving principles different from those under consideration when 
the absentee was last present. The teacher gives an explanation 
of what seems difficult to the class, and which enables them to 
go forward with facility. When the absentee returns he must 
28 
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either go on plodding his uncertain way, or the teacher must ap- 
propriate the time of a recitation in repeating the explanation 
for his benefit alone. Nor does the difficulty end here. The 
irregular attendance of a few pupils is sufficient to break down 
the interest in recitations, and to impair the effectiveness of a 
whole school. 

One means to be employed in the prevention of tardiness and 
absenteeism is, doubtless, to enlist the interest of the parent. 
When parents can be brought to feel that the proper education 
of their children claims their first care, when they can be made 
fully to realize that this education consists in the symmetrical 
and harmonious development of the physical, intellectual, and 
moral powers of the child, and that, as sponsors for the educa- 
tion of their children, they are directly and fearfully responsible 
to Grod for the manner in which they discharge this duty, the 
teacher will sufl^er little annoyance from absenteeism and tardi- 
ness. It is to be regretted that, in many cases, parents do not 
fully consider the great object to be accomplished by sending 
their children to school, nor do they sufficiently instruct them in 
regard to the obligations of respect and obedience due their 
teachers, and necessary to that mental discipline which is to pre- 
pare them for the active responsibilities of life. The standard of 
education among parents must be very much elevated before we 
can look for a result so desirable. 

Many teachers have adopted the plan of stimulating pupils to 

* 

labor for a high percentage in scholarship and deportment by a 
system of thorough grading with the reward of a monthly holi- 
day and exemption from test examinations, to those who reach 
the required standard. The plan has proved very successful in 
preventing absence and tardiness. 

Any system by which the teacher is enabled to keep up an 
enthusiasm, will be attended with reasonable success. "No troops 
ever conquered in battle who went into the fight with flagging 
courage. Had Cassius felt the same enthusiasm in his cause and 
maintained the same courageous bearing before his officers and 
men as did Brutus on the plains of Phillippi, to-day Eome might 
have been free. But Cassius, distrusting and despondent, by his 
manner infused the same spirit into his troops — they met the 
enemy and were overthrown. If a teacher would succeed, he 
must inspire his pupils with enthusiasm in their studies. - They 
must feel that their labor In the school-room is the preparation 
for, or rather the beginning of the great life-work: which is be- 
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fore them ; that they are the arbiters of their own fortunes; that 
no law of fate binds them to a fixed necessity, but that, in their 
own hands, they hold their future destiny, and that that destiny 
is just what they choose to make it. When the teacher can by 
this means work up the interest in his school to the point of en- 
thusiasm, he is not likely to be troubled by absentees or tardy 
pupils. 

Correct decorum on the part of the teacher, is another very 
important means of securing prompt and regular attendance at 
school. The school may be considered a world in miniature, 
exhibiting every phase of character and every variety of dis- 
position. The diamond in its crude state is repulsive to the 
view, but in the hands of a skillful lapidary, its latent beauties 
are revealed and the eye is charmed with its lustre. The teacher 
has jewels committed to his care, and he should ever bear in 
mind that the roughest exterior may conceal dormant powers of 
mind which, under careful instruction, may be brought to light ; 
and as the proper blending of the rays in the diamond gives it 
its wonderful brilliancy, so the harmonious development of the 
mental and moral faculties will produce a character symmetrical 
and beautiful in all its parts. 

Imitation is one of the most strongly marked characteristics 
of human nature. Indeed, it has been called one of the world's 
great motive powers. Imitation may be traced through all 
grades of society, through every period of life ; but more espe- 
cially in childhood and early youth. How important, then, that 
the example of the teacher be worthy of imitation ; that his 
manners be urbane, gentle, and winning; that they be far re- 
moved from harshness and irascibility ; so that the pupils may 
copy nothing but those principles which will embellish and ele- 
vate their higher nature. Chief among the means of attracting 
children to school is affection. Affection is the golden chain 
which binds the teacher and the pupil ; it is a silken fetter which 
never galls but which becomes more endearing the longer it is 
worn. Love sits queen of the passions, and wields a sceptre so 
gentle that it lures all hearts to its sway. But love, to accom- 
plish this result, must not be a simulation ; it must be real, the 
out-growth of genuine affection pervading the heart. It must 
beam in the countenance, sparkle in the eye, and prompt every 
action of the man. Love, in this sense, and religion are so nearly 
allied to each other that, it is difficult to draw a line of distinc- 
tion between them. Love, in order to produce the effects above 
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stated, must proceed from a reverence for the Deity ; it must be 
the result of those pure principles of righteousness implanted in 
the heart, which the great Teacher inculcated in His precepts 
and enforced by His example. 

If I may be permitted to digress, let me inquire whether we, 
as a profession, attach to this subject the importance which it 
demands. It is, doubtless, our duty to avail ourselves of every 
facility for mental training and for the acquirement of tact and 
discipline ; but do we devote sufficient attention to heart culture f 
Is not this, after all, the very highest qualification in our profes- 
sion ? I have stated that moral force of character on the part of 
the teacher, is one of the most potent means of preventing tar- 
diness and absenteeism. While I believe this to be true, I think 
we should avail ourselves of every appliance at our command 
which promises aid in this direction. Much of the absenteeism 
which proves so annoying to us in these times, is a kind of half- 
forced absence on the part of pupils, effected by cajoling their 
parents. This practice is so nearly allied to truancy that it 
seems to partake as much of the latter as of the former. The 
two are so intimately connected that a brief discussion of the 
subject of truancy seems almost inseparable from this report. I 
am persuaded that a large number of the cases reported by us as 
, absentees, are really truants — pupils who stay out of school by 
•the sufferance^ not by the pleasure or the consent of their parents. 
The fact can not have escaped the observation of any teacher, I 
vthink, that a great relaxation in family government has taken 
jplace in this country in the past ten or fifteen years. The com- 
aoaands of parents, even in the memory of the writer, were the 
law of the household. But how is it now ? Parental authority 
in many cases is a practial nullity. I am not an advocate of the 
birchen sceptre, and I think it should be resorted to only in ex- 
treme cases, either in the family or the school ; yet when moral 
suasion fails, I think force should be brought into requisition. 
Human nature, in the general, is the same in all ages and 
countries ; and the people of this age are not wiser than was 
Solomon in his. Nevertheless, many in these days, cry " Behold, 
a greater than Solomon is here." 

There seems to be, in this country, a growing feeling, from 
year to year, in the necessity of a general truancy law. I am 
aware that now I am entering upon controverted ground, and 
fully appreciate the delicacy of the position. It is objected by 
iome that a truancy law savors of monarchy \ that it is not in 
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consonance with the genius of our republican institutions ; that 
it entrenches upon the sacred prerogatives of the family. How 
far this objection holds good, I shall not assume the province of 
determining; but it does appear to me that, if the present spirit 
of insubordination in the family government is not corrected by 
wholsome restraints, either within or without the family circle, 
the time will come when parental authority will be entirely sub- 
verted. The tendency of all lawlessness is to rapid diffusion, 
and, if absenteeism and truancy increase at the pleasure of 
pupils, the schools will be broken down. I know of no better 
way in which to commence the reform of insubordination to 
parental authority than by the enactment of a truancy law, by 
which disobedient and refractory children may be kept in school. 

Some of our large cities are trying the experiment in the pass- 
age of municipal regulations, making truancy a penal offense; 
and we are told that the system works well as far as it has been 
tested. There appears to be no valid reason why the system 
should be more objectionable under state than under municipal 
regulation. 

Fellow teachers, we must take the initiative in the agitation for 

this reform. By calm and dignified discussion we must press the 

matter upon the attention of our legislators ; and should we fail 

to obtain legislative action as an auxiliary in this direction, we 

must try some other expedient. There must be a reform in this 

particular, or our noble system of public instruction will fail 

fully to accomplish its great mission. Public sentiment looks to 

us to take the lead in all educational reforms. We may not hope 

that our pathway will be strewn with flowers. We shall meet 

with opposition to our views. The advocates of reform in all 

ages have been obliged to fight their way, inch by inch and foot 

by foot. Let us meet the issue bravely, and never retire from 
the contest till victory crowns our efforts. 

There can be no higher work within the sphere of human 
agency than the perfecting of a system of popular education in 
free America I As teachers, we are all architects in this system 
for the elevation of our race ; and if we are faithful to the trust 
reposed in us, we shall see it, as a noble edifice, rise symmetrical 
and beautiful in all its proportions ; its towers bathed in the pure 
light of heaven, with the motto, "Education for the masses " in- 
scribed on its portals. Who would not toil for such a consumma- 
tion ? Ours will be an imperishable reward I 

"The seed our bands unwearied sow, 

Shall deck our graves with Amaranthine flowers, 

And yield the fruits divine 
In Heaven's immortal bowers." 
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THE OBJECT SYSTEM. 

In considering the methods and the plans of city Normal 
Schools in other sections of the country, one can not fail to bo 
struck with the prominence given to the so-called Object- Lesson 
system, or, as it is sometimes known, the Oswego system, from 
the fact that Oswego, New York, was the first place in this 
country where it was adopted to any extent, and that most, if 
not all, of the training schools in the country now taught in. this 
way, are in charge of graduates of that school. It becomes a 
serious question, how much of this system of teaching we shall 
adopt in our training school ; that is, how far the system is cal- 
culated to give us the kind of teachers we want. Those who are 
interested in it are enthusiastic in its praise, and every year wit- 
nesses the establishment of more schools on this plan. This fact 
alone, however, is not sufficient reason to warrant us in throw- 
ing ourselves into the current, and training our teachers exclu- 
sively in this way, as is done in many city and state Normal 
Schools. How far is it best to make our Normal School a train- 
school after the Oswego plan ? The answer to this question de- 
mands some consideration of the peculiarities and consequent 
tendencies of the system. 

1. It starts with the idea that the memory is too exclusively 
cultivated, to the neglect of the perceptive faculties. 

2. It protests against giving to children the word before the 
idea. 

3. Acknowledging that they can not evolve all knowledge from 
themselves, it prefers that such knowledge as must be given to 
them shall be given by the teacher rather than by a text-book. 

4. It claims that, in treating of any subject, synthesis must 
precede analysis, the concrete the abstract, and the particular the 
general. 

1. Following out these statements, it forces the pupil, as a gen- 
eral rule, to obtain his information from objects by the use of his 
own senses. 

2. In all cases it tries to convey in this way, the idea to the 
pupil without words ; the words to be furnished when he needs 
them. 

3. It makes most of the instruction given oral, thus throwing 
the main burden of recitation on the teacher instead of on the pupil . 

4. It gives descriptions of particular objects, animals, countries, 
etc., before trying to give any general idea. 
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1. As one person, to be well educated, must learn about as much 
as another in nearly the same time, and as he can be said to learn 
it in any true sense only when his mind actively grasps it and 
then consciously holds it, it seems difficult to see why the memory 
will fail to be taxed in the one way any more than in the other. 
If the child retains what he discovers, he must do it by means of 
his memory. If he do not, i. 6., if his perceptive powers only^re 
exercised, he has learned nothing from the lesson, any more than 
the idiot whose attention is exercised for one second on a flower 
or passing butterfly. 

2. Without words it is impossible to convey any definite idea 
from one mind to another. How, then, shall the teacher discover 
whether or no the pupil has the idea, except by his expressing 
it in some words. If by this means she is convinced that the 
idea is in his mind, she gives him a new term for the idea. Any 
model sketch of a lesson, as given in the principal text-book of 
this system, will furnish abundant illustration. For instance, a 
teacher wishes to teach the different kinds of angles, and obtains 
fVom the child, by means of words, the idea that some angles are 
" sharp " angles. She accepts the idea and substitutes the word 
" acute ** for " sharp ", the children repeating after her, " All 
angles smaller than a right angle are called acute angles.^' It 
might be asked what the children have gained here, except a new 
word for an old idea ; and, in the same way, many of these les- 
sons, when carefully examined, will be found to consist in sub- 
stituting one word for another, or for two or three, as the child 
learns that " saccharine " is another term for " sweet," " adhe- 
sive " for " sticky," " vertical " for " standing up ", etc., etc., as if 
the system, unless under very careful handling, would, by a 
strange fatality, do to perfection the very thing which it had set 
out not to do. 

3. It might be asked which, ceteris paribus^ will be more likely 
to give clear and well arranged instruction on any subject — one, 
who sits down quietly in his study with the avowed purpose of 
writing a book which he knows will, in its printed form, be sub- 
ject to careful examination by many qualified to judge, or one 
who speaks extempore in a class-room with many distracting cir- 
cumstances around, and many questions asked, which tend con- 
tinually to draw his attention from his main point? But it must 
be considered that the cases are by no means similar, for our 
text-books are, very many of them, written by men and women 
of experience, of maturity, and of broad views j while we are to 
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entrust this extempore teaching, for the most part, to girls of 
eighteen and twenty years of age, without much practical expe- 
rience, certainly far from mature, and whose lives and reading 
have in almost no case fitted them to take a view of life or knowl- 
edge which can he called, in any sense, broad or comprehensive. 

But further than this, the American idea is self-help, self-de- 
velopment ; and our system of education, in so far as it has any 
thing peculiar, and in so far as it is yet developed, is based on 
this idea. Is it not better for the pupil to have a lesson assigned 
him from a text-book, the difficulties of which he must discover 
and master for himself, and which he must prove that he has 
made his own by actually expressing it, than to have the same 
knowledge doled out to him by a teacher who explains as he goes 
along? As a minor consideration, but of importance as bearing 
on the same question, in this so-called objective method of teach- 
ing, the recitation of a class is almost invariably in concert, and 
not individual. The pupils learn to rely on each other and not 
to depend on themselves. The weak shelter themselves behind 
the strong, and while the impression produced on a casual ob- 
server may be that of a lively and interesting recitation, the indi- 
viduals in the class may have really accomplished nothing for 
themselves. The class has been treated like a chemical unit, the 
individual child having been lost sight of. 

4. " A definition of anything must contain the higher genus 
and the specific difference." In defining the simplest word, then, 
we must have a more general idea than that conveyed by the 
word itself. For example, "A dog is a quadruped which'*, etc., 
and then, one step further, "A quadruped is an animal which ", 
etc. It is plain to see that it will not be long before, proceeding 
in this way, we shall arrive at the most general and abstract of 
terms. It shows, however, that to define or understand an indi- 
vidual, we must inevitably have previously a conception of the 
word expressing the genus which includes it. Would it not be 
as easy to make a child understand a lesson on a quadruped as 
on a dog, or on an animal as on a quadruped ? If we must always 
synthesize, at what point may we begin to speak of general ideas ? 
How many lessons on particular quadrupeds must we give before 
we may speak of the general idea expressed by the word " quad- 
ruped ? " If we must teach geography in this way and only in 
this way, how many years must our pupils study before we may 
give them any idea of the form of the earth ? Could one of them 
comprehend the simplest lesson on form if he had not already in 
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his mind the idea of space ? It is only through the abstract and 
general that we can see the concrete and individual. 

It may be replied that in the first grade of lessons on the Os- 
wego plan, the teacher does not attempt to give definitions at all. 
This is true, and the intention of what has been said on this 
point is mainly to show that in the carrying out of the principle 
as enunciated, " Proceed from the particular to the general, from 
the concrete to the abstract '" special facts are apt to assume too 
much prominence, and, for want of a clear comprehension of the 
whole, many are arfttYranYy made of importance. * * * * * 
But referring back one moment to the principle above quoted, 
" Teach the concrete before the abstract, the particular before the 
general", when a teacher gives a lesson on the properties of coal, 
for example, and after asking the children to look at it, makes 
them repeat after her, " Coal is black ", has she not made a verjr 
broad generalization from one fact, and is she not using a very 
abstract term ? For the premise is, in the first place, assumed 
that all pieces of coal are like this piece of coal; and then the 
general term " coal " is used, than which nothing can be more 
abstract. Whether substituting a general term for a particular 
one can be considered as "proceeding" from one to the other, 
may be questioned. 

In using text-books it is not necessary to confine the pupils to 
the words thereof, neither will any good teacher train the mem- 
ory alone. That our pupils ought to know something of the ob- 
jective method of teaching, is perfectly evident. That it alone 
is the best kind of training for the pupils and teachers of St. 
Louis, does not seem to be inferable from general reasoning, or 
from the results as testified to by the books of its accredited ad- 
vocates. The fact is, pupils of Normal Schools have too narrow 
a basis to build upon to fit them to use exclusively such a system 
of teaching with advantage. They seize only the special fact ; 
they do not perceive it in its manifold connections and dependen- 
cies because their view is not broad enough to do this, nor is it 
possible to make it so ; and their teaching of these facts must be, 
therefore, disconnected, arbitrary, and narrow. 

This discussion of the Objective system is by no means full and 
yet longer than it should be for this report. The length can be 
excused only by the pressure which has for some time been 
brought to bear on all Normal Schools in favor of the adoption 
of the system, resulting in the haste with which many cities have 
identified themselves with it as far as their training schools for 
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teachers are concerned. That it has exercised a wholesome in- 
fluence on the teaching in our Primary Schools generally, in in- 
fusing more freedom and variety into their work and in startling 
many so-called teachers in some measure from their thoughtless 
obedience to the precise order and worids of text-books, can not 
be denied. That it has given us many valuable illustrations for 
our schools, we thankfully admit. But that we should give up 
our text-books and use it altogether, we can not believe. All 
good teachers already teach with the help of illustration, and 
endeavor to awaken every faculty of the pupil, while poor teach- 
ers would be doubly dangerous deprived of text-books, and lead- 
ing blindly on in paths where they themselves can scarcely see 
an inch before their feet, or steering their frail sail-boats over 
abysses of whose depths, and of whose tides and currents, they 
are profoundly ignorant, as well as of the irresistible atmospheric 
currents, which they go so boldly to meet. — Anna C. Brackett, 
Principal Normal School , St, Louis, Mo. 
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A SHOET LATIN LESSON. 

The following questions are designed to elicit some of the 
points involved in the form and construction of the first seven 
words of Caesar's Commentaries. They are modeled upon the 
plan of instruction pursued by Dr. Samuel H. Taylor, Principal 
of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., of whose school the 
writer was once a pupil, and whose little volume, entitled, 
"Method of Classical Study", should be in the hand of every 
teacher of the Latin and Greek languages in the country : 

Gallia est omnis divisa in partes tres. — Cmsar's Commentaries. 

Questions: Who was Caesar? At about what time did he 
flourish ? His full name ? What part of the name is Caius, and 
what part, Julius ? How did the Eoman's generally represent 
the praenomen ? What part of the name is Caesar ? Why is his 
work entitled, " Commentaries " ? Under what circumstances 
were they composed? The geographical position of Gallia f 
Its modern name ? Does France now embrace more or less ter- 
ritory than ancient Gaul did? What did Gaul include that 
France does hot? Why does Gallia stand the first word? In 
what different cases may the form be found? Its case here? 
How determined ? Principle ? 
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What is the root of est f What is the t f Parts of the verb 
whence est comes ? The second and third roots of that verb ? 
What relation do those roots sustain to the first root, es f From 
what obsolete verb are they derived ? What word determines 
two features of est f What are they ? Principle ? 

By omnis here does Caasar mean "the whole of " Gaul abso- 
lutely? To what portion only is reference h^d ? What, then, is 
excluded ? Omnis, as here employed, is equivalent to what other 
Latin word ? Had CsBsar used cunctus, what would have been 
his meaning? Why did he not write universa f The declension 
of omnis f In what different genders may the form be found ? 
Its gender here ? How determined ? What two other features 
of omnis does Gallia determine? State the principle in full? 
Has omnis the position here, which it usually assumes ? Where 
would it regularly stand ? Why separated from Gallia ? What 
English derivative from omnis f From what case of which 
number? 

Is divisa to be considered in connection with est here as an 
aorist, " was divided ", or is it a pure participle merely, or has it 
simply the force of an adjective to be construed with est as a 
presen.t, "is divided "? What may such a construction be called? 
Prom what verb is divisa derived ? From which root of that 
verb ? In divisa what becomes of the final d of the first root ? 
What letter rejects it ? Two forms in the nominative singular 
besides divisa f Why not one or the other of those forms here ? 
Distinguish between dividere, dirimere, dispertire, distrihure, and 
partire f 

What are the constructions with in? Difference of meaning 
between in followed by the accusative and in followed by the ab- 
lative ? The office of in here ? What is that relation ? 

TaTQG partes. From the root^ar^, how is the theme or nomi- 
native pars obtained ? What roots add s to form the nominative ? 
What is this sf The singular of f res f Its declension? Move 
it through the different cases ? 

Does the form tres indicate its gender and case, or not? Why? 
How are these points to be determined ? Why does tres stand 
the last word ? Where are the emphatic positions in a Latin 
sentence? Why? In the sentence, Gallia est omnis divisa in 
partes tres, the words have a rhetorical or emphatical arrange- 
ment, place them in their regular Latin order. What would be 
their logical arrangement? How does this compare with*that of 
th^ English ? What, then, is the distinctive difference between 
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the English and Latin languages in the collocation of their 
words ? 

It is not to be expected, of course, that every word in a Latin 
lesson is to be gone over with the particularity here indicated. 
A certain portion of time, however, should be employed in this 
kind of exercise ; " and," adopting the language of Mr. John 
Wood, in his " Account of the Edinburgh Sessional School ", 
" after those explanations have been given, which are necessary 
to the right understanding of the passage [he has been illustra- 
ting his manner of teaching English], such minuter investiga- 
tions only may be gone into as time will admit. It is no more 
essential, that every word should be gone over in this way, than 
that every word should always be syntactically parsed. A sin- 
gle sentence well done, may prove of the greatest service to the 
scholar in his future studies." 

Lebanon, Ohio. Eichard Pabgell. 
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CASE IN ENGLISH. 

For the sake of clearness and logical consistency, it is very de- 
sirable that the term. Case, could be altogether discarded from 
English grammar, and applied exclusively to those terminations 
by which, in an inflected language such as Latin, change of rela- 
tion or function is indicated. 

In English, such forms or inflections are only dimly shadowed 
forth in the '5 for the possessive case, and exist in a distinct 
shape only in the personal pronouns, e. g.y I, mine, me, etc. In 
every other instance, the relation or function of a noun entirely 
depends on its place in the sentence. 

If, therefore, we substituted the word relation for the word case, 
we should be spared such absurdities as are still re-echoed from 
one grammar to another, viz. : " If a noun is the object of a verb, 
it must be put in the objective case." As if it were in my power, 
by some mysterious process of manipulation, to give it a form 
that shall indicate its objective function I 

In Latin or Greek, when a noun is the object of a verb, it has 
indeed to be put in the objective or accusative case ; i. e., its nom- 
inative ending is removed and its accusative ending is substituted. 
But such phraseology is utterly devoid of meaning in English, in 
which no such change of form is or can be made. 
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F;rom the fewness of case-forms or inflections in Latin, it fol- 
lows that the same cases or endings sometimes indicate different 
relations. But in English, which has, long ago, thrown off 
almost entirely the dead weight of inflections inherited from its 
parent, the Anglo-Saxon, there is no reason why distinct gram- 
matical relations should not be designated by distinct names. 
But college-bred orthodoxy says: "No. The names used in 
Latin and Greek to indicate changes of form, must be retained 
in English, to indicate, not a change of forms which does not 
take place, but the various relations of nouns in a sentence ; and, 
as the number of terms thus borrowed from classical tongues is 
less than the number of actual relations, the same term shall be 
used to designate entirely different relations ; for it is decent and 
proper to adhere to the time-consecrated phraseology, significant 
indeed in Latin or Greek, but meaningless in English." So we 
must still talk of putting a noun in this or that case, though, in 
reality, we do nothing of the kind, but only put it in its right place 
in the sentence, agreeably to the function which it happens to 
perform in it. 

Now, to apply these common-sense notions to Mr. Henkle's 
answer to the first question proposed to him (see Ohio Educa- 
tional Monthly for March), I would say, with all due deference to 
our dreaded grammatical oracles, that, in parsing thou in the ex- 
pression, 

" Thou wrestler with the deep, thou art passing fast away from thy toil," 

the second thou^ being the subject of the verb art passing^ is in- 
deed in the nominative^ or (better) in the subjective relation. 

But to say that the first thou is in any kind of " nominative " 
case or relation, " absolute " or otherwise, is simply a confusing 
of terms, since that word thou is not the subject of any verb ex- 
pressed or understood. Being grammatically independent of the 
assertive part of the sentence, it is in that form of the independ- 
ent relation which I would call vocative^ to distinguish it from 
another which I would call parenthetical^ e, ^., " Wages, not work, 
being the chief object with me, I accepted the situation." Or, 
taking Mr. Henkle's second view of the sentence, which is as 
natural as the former : " Thou, thou wrestler with the deep, art 
passing away", I would say that the second thou is not the 
"nominative in apposition ", or in anything else, since it is not 
the subject of any verb, but that it is simply in the relation of 
apposition to the real nominative or subject, viz., the first thou. 
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Discarding, then, altogether the ambignons word case as inap- 
plicable to the simplicity of the language, I would recognize only 
the following relations that may characterize a noun in a sen- 
tence : 

1. Subjective relation (a term more significant than nomina-^ 
five), Ex. The diver is passing away. 

2. Objective relation. Ex. The sea has swallowed up the diver. 

3. Possessive relation. Ex. The diver's career is passing away. 

4. Appositional relation. Ex. The diver, that wrestler with the 
deep, is passing away. 

5. Predicative relation. Ex. The diver is a wrestler with the 

deep. 

CI, Vocative. Ex. Wrestler with the 
deep, thy life is passing away. 

6. Independent relation. < 2. Parenthetical. Ex. The short 

agony over, the diver slumbers 
in the sea. 

I speak as unto wise people ; judge ye. t. e. s. 



PAETIAL PAYMENTS. 

BY WILLIAM SLOCOMB, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 

There are various methods of computing interest on debts 
bearing interest on which partial payments have, at different 
times, been made. Some calculate the interest to the time of the 
first payment, and if the payment exceed the interest, deduct the 
excess from the principal ; then to the time of the second pay- 
ment, etc. Others calculate the interest to the time of the last 
payment, then deduct from the amount the several payments 
with interest from the time they were made to the day of final 
settlement. Neither of the above methods does justice both to 
creditor and debtor — one giving too much, the other too little. 
To find the true amount due on debts bearing interest, calculate 
the interest for one year and add the same to the principal ; then 
on the several payments made within the year, and deduct the 
amount from the sum of principal and interest as above found. If 
the amount of payment in any year be less than the interest, cal- 
culate to the end of the second year, or until the payments do 
exceed the interest, before striking a balance.^ 

The following question is introduced for the purpose of testing 
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the different principles : Suppose A holds a note against B for 
11,000, dated January 1st, 1866, with no definite time fixed for 
payment; but B pays 850 at the end of 3, 6, 9, 12, and 18 months 
respectively. What was due at the end of two years when a 
settlement was made ? 

I have carefully calculated the above, by the different methods 
stated, and find the result as follows: 

Calcnlating from payment to payment, the balance due is $857.49.8 

Calculating from date to time of settlement, then on payments... 852.00 
Calculating from year to year 855.33 

The question is, Which of these sums is A justly entitled to 
receive ? 

Had B paid just the interest on the note at the end of the first 
year, $60, and had A put that at interest for the second year, it 
would have amounted to $63.60, which, with interest for the sec- 
ond year, $60, and note, $1,000, would amount to $1,123.60, 
which would have been all he could have received, had the inter- 
est been paid annually. But by calculating from payment to 
payment, a balance of $857.50 (within a fraction) is found due. 
Now allowing A to have put the several sums at interest from 
the time they were made to the day of settlement, the amount 
would be, $268, to which add $857.50 = $1,125.50, being $1.90 
over the sum due, calculating the interest annually. By com- 
puting from date to the time of settlement, then on the several 
payments to the same time, the balance is $252, to which add the 
amount of payments as found above, $268, gives $1,120, which is 
$3.60 less than the sum due, calculating the interest annually. 
By calculating the interest on the principal for one year, then on 
the several payments made within the year, the balance due on 
the day of settlement is found to be - - - - $855.33 
Amount of payments made the first year is, - - 204.50 
Interest thereon for the second year, - - - . 12.27 
Amount of payments for the second year, - - - 51.50 



Just the amount as found above, - - . - $1,123.60 

Hence it is plain, that by applying so much of the payment 
made in any year necessary to liquidate the interest at the fend 
thereof, the creditor receives just six per cent, and no more. 

Again, the fallacy of computing interest from date to time of 
settlement, then on the several payments before striking a bal- 
ance, is shown by the following example : 

Suppose A holds a note against B for $100, dated January 1st, 
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1840, interest 6 per cent., and B pays on the 1st of January in 
each year, $6, which are indorsed on the note, and settlement 
made March 29th, 1864, interest allowed to 38 * minutes past 11 
o'clock A.M. 

It is supposed that the 88 days 11 hours 38 * minutes gives the 
fraction .242424 of a year. Hence the note bears interest 
24.242424 + years. Interest for one year, $6 X 24.242424 4- $100 
= $245.454545, amount due if no interest had been paid. Now 
find the interest on the several payments, viz., on $6 for 23.242424, 
and on $6 for 22.242424, and in like manner for all the years, and 
the amount of interest will be found to be $245.454545, just the 
amount found above. Consequently, by this method of calcula- 
tion, if the interest be paid for 24. etc., of years, the debt is paid 
without paying a cent of the principal. 
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Office of State Commissioner of Common Schools 

Columbus, 0., Sept. 14, 1869 
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To the Teachers and School Officers of the State : 

It is important to the Commissioaer of Common Schools that he have on 
file in his office the following facts ; 

1. A list of the saperintendents of the schools in all the cities, towns, and 
incorporated villages of the State. The last printed report from this office 
gives the names of the superintendents for the school year ending Aug. 31, 
1868. The returns now coming to the office give the names of the superin- 
tendents for the year ending Aug. 31, 1869. But it is especially desirable that 
the Commissioner should know as soon as possible the names of the superin- 
tendents engaged for the school year beginning Sept. 1, 1869. Superintend- 
ents or principals will confer an especial favor by sending to this office their 
names as well as those of the teachers under them. 

2. The teachers' institutes that are to be held, the place of holding them, 
and the programme of exercises. This item is very important, as the Commis- 
sioner, by knowing these facts several weeks or months in advance, may arrange 
to visit a greater number of these institutes than he otherwise could. 

3.' Any items of interest pertaining to schools or to especial educational 
efforts. 

4. A list of the schools in which the reading of the Bible as a devotional 
exercise is enjoined by the boards of education. 

5. A list of the schools in which the reading of the Bible as a devotion&l 
exercise is forbidden by the boards of edacatioa 
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6. A list of the schools in which prayer is enjoined. 

7. A list of the schools in which prayer is forbidden. 

8. A list of the schools in which all pupils are required to be present at the 
devotional exercises. 

9. A list of the schools in which such presence is not enjoined. 

10. A list of the schools in which the propriety or expediency of Bible read- 
ing or prayer or both is the subject of discussion. 

W. D. Henkle. 



The following is a list of the visits made by the School Commissioner be- 
tween June 26, 1869, and Sept lY: 

1. The Harrison County Teachers' Institute at Cadiz, beginning June 28. 

2. The State Association of Superintendents in Cleveland, beginning July 6. 

3. The Ohio Teachers' Association in Cleveland, beginning July 6. 

4. The Delaware County Teachers' Institute at Sunbury, held two weeks, 
beginning July 26. 

6. The Licking County Teachers' Institute at Newark, beginning Aug. 9. 

6. The Pennsylvania State Teachers' Association at Greensburg, beginning 
Aug. 10. 

7. The National Association of State and City Superintendents at Trenton, 
beginning Aug. 16. 

8. The National Normal-School Association at Trenton, beginning Aug. 17. 

9. The National Teachers' Association at Trenton, beginning Aug. 18. 

10. The opening of the Salem Schools, Aug. 24. 

11. The Cleveland Teachers' Institute, held two weeks, beginning Aug. 23. 

12. The Stark County Teachers' Institute at Alliance, beginning Aug. 30. 

13. The Columbus Teachers' Institute, beginning Aug. 30. 

14. The Cincinnati Teachers' Institute, beginning Aug. 30. 

15. The Meigs County Teachers' Institute at Chester, beginning Sepi 6. 

16. Opening Address at an Exhibition of the Athenian Literary Society, 
Sept 16, in a grove near New Albany, Franklin county. 

The following visits have been promised for the future : 

1. Cuyahoga County Teachers' Institute at Dover, beginning Sept 27. 

2. Dedication of the new school building at Bucyrus on the evening of 
Sept 28. 

3. Fulton County Teachers' Institute at Wauseon, beginning Oct 4. 

4. Monroe County Teachers' Institute at Woodsfield, beginning Oct 11. 
6. Noble County Teachers' Institute at Caldwell, beginning Oct 18. 

6. Columbiana County Teachers' Institute at Wellsville, beginning Nov. 1. 

7. Ashtabula County Teachers' Institute at Austinburgh, beginning Nov. 16. 

29 
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A LEADI^'a educator of another State recently congratulated us on our 

success in making the Monthly a " paying concern." We expressed great re- 
gret that we could not congratulate ourself on our financial success ; and, on 
comparing figures, he was surprised to find that his information, received from 
an Ohio source, was so far from the truth. We allude to this matter because 
we have reasons to fear that the currency given to this false statement, is les- 
sening the efforts which ought to be put forth to increase our circulation. The 
truth is the Monthly is not paying us for the time actually devoted to it We 
were recently urged to accept a position at a salary nearly twice as great as 
our present income from the Monthly. It is true that our circulation has, for 
years, steadily increased, but so have our expenses. The increased size of the 
Monthly, the smaller type, the amount paid for contributions, the premiums 
for clubs, and the per centum paid the Association, have kept the cost of its 
publication nearly (now fully) abreast with the total receipts from subscriptions. 
So, instead of the Monthly's being a " paying concern ", we are confronted with 
the necessity of going back to our former size (32 pp.), or of increasing the sub- 
scription price. Unless our circulation can be considerably increased, one of 
these alternatives must be resorted to. We have done our best to make the 
Monthly worthy of the great cause it advocates, andwe have improved its char- 
acter faster than its circulation would justify. We ask examiners, superin- 
tendents, principals, teachers, and all others interested, to look over the first 
eight numbers of the current volume, and then decide whether this standard 
•of excellence shall be maintained. What we need is a thousand new subscri- 
bers. Can we have them? 



An enthusiast on the subject of physical culture writes us an earnest 

protest against the neglect of this subject in the Monthly. He believes health 
to be the great want of our age and country ; that the health reform not only 
underlies all reform, but vain is every other without it The science that has 
raised the Durham ox from common stock, should find greater scope in human 
elevation ; and, to this end, the laws of physical culture and of life should be 
taught to the young. We must put into our schools teachers who know how 
to train the muscles, the lungs, the vocal organs. Beading must be taught on 
physiological principles. Tight-lacing should be as faithfully corrected as 
lying, etc. We have tried to show our appreciation of this subject by gleaning 
the above ideas from our correspondent's letter, and, meanwhile, we comfort 
ourself with the hope that our neglect is accidental, not intentional. We 
heartily believe in the great educational maxim, mens sana in eorpore sano, 
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and we would gladly welcome a radical reform in our schools in respect to 
physical education. Vocal and physical training must be made an element of 
this reform ; proper attention must also be given to pure air, correct postures 
in sitting, standing, and walking, and spines must be straightened, and chests 
expanded. We assure our correspondent that we are sound in theory, though 
too silent in practice. 



A TEACHER of a graded school in Northern Ohio wishes us to state 



briefly our opinion of the " Ninety Per Cent. System." We suppose that the 
system referred to is the one commended in Mr. Legg's paper, read before the 
Superintendents' Association at Cleveland, and published in this number. If 
so, we have had some opportunity to see its practical workings and to judge of 
its value. The result is that we hesitate to commend it, and for these reasons : 
1. The keeping of the records of recitations and deportment and the making 
out of the averages involve too much labor. The time can be more profitably 
employed, especially in the lower grades of school. 2. The standard of mark- 
ing is not uniform, and hence there is an unjust comparison of the different 
schools. Superficial and easy teachers will mark low, and thorough teachers 
will mark high. As a result, the superficial teachers may detain the fewest 
pupils for examination. This objection only applies to the use of the plan in 
a system of schools where several teachers are engaged. 3. We question the 
propriety of offering holidays as a reward for regular attendance and good 
standing in school. This makes absence from school a privilege. As a reme- 
dy for absence, it involves the celebrated medical maxim, SimUia similihus 
curaniur^ — a principle that has quite as many exceptions as cases. 4 The 
time actually lost by pupils and the friction occasioned by the interruption of 
school work are an offset to all that is gained in attendance and punctuality. 
5. Any such artificial system soon degenerates into a sort of mechanism, be- 
coming an actual hindrance to teachers who are strong in personal resources 
and influence, and, hence, do not need it 

Who will send us a defense of the system ? Let us see its merits. 



In most of the German States parents are required by law to send their 

children to school at five years of age and to keep them in school till the age 
of twelve or fourteen, when the school life of the common people usually ter- 
minates. As a general rule, pupils attend school every day and every term, 
and, as a result of such regular attendance, they make very rapid progress, 
accomplishing quite as much in eight years as American pupils do in ten. 
American youth have great mental activity and vigor, but their school progress 
is interrupted by irregular attendance. Their school training is not steady and 
persistent It is believed that the efliciency of our schools is lessened full 
thirty per cent by this one cause. These facts raise the question whether 
school attendance should not be regulated by law in this country — a question 
that is receiving more serious consideration from year to year. The right of 
the State to legislate upon this subject is now generaly conceded, for the right 
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to tax A to support a school to educate B's children, invoUea the right to make 
B send his children to school But is compulsory education expedient in this 
country ? Has not the voluntary system advantages which compensate for its 
losses ? Would not a law preventing truancy and vagrancy remedy much of 
this evil, and this, too, without destroying the voluntary principle ? " We pause 
for a reply ! " 



Appleion's Journal of Sept 4th, contains a paper by Miss Catharine 

E. Beecher, entitled " Something for Women Better than the Ballot " — a paper 
read before the National Teachers' Association at Trenton, N. J. It opens 
with a survey of the condition of the working-women of the country, including 
single women who are dependent upon others for their support To many of 
these marriage is impossible, since " the marriageable women are greatly in 
excess of the marriageble men." The excess of marriageable women in New 
York City is estimated at 132,000, and in the State at large at 263,000. These 
figures are evidently wild, since in New York City there are but 11,000 more 
female persons than male, of all ages, but the fact remains that many women 
are single, and must earn an independent livelihood, or suffer the evils and 
wrongs of dependence and want The small number of occupations open to 
women and the low wages paid them, are attributed chiefly to their inability, as 
a class, to do skilled labor. The remedy urged is the thorough industrial edu- 
cation of women — the training of girls for independence as well as for mar- 
riage. To this end Miss Beecher proposes the establishment of '^ institutions 
in which highly educated women shall be supported by endowments to train 
their own sex for the practical duties of the family state, and also to some busi 
>nes6 that will secure to them an independent home and income." Such insti- 
tutions would doubtless accomplish much good, but would they remedy a tithe 
of tthe evils so graphically depicted ? 



In another place will be found an extract from the report of Miss Anna 

C. Brackett, Principal of the St Louis Normal School, in which the object 
system of instruction is severely criticised. It takes issue with the system both 
as to its philosophy and methods, and this view is sustained by Supt Harris in 
his report He goes so far as to declare that *Hhe object-lesson system, as 
enunciated by its advocates, completely inverts the relation of the knower to 
known ; instead of giving the mind tools to subdue and dissole the external 
fact with, it tells us rather that the external fact is the true already, by which 
we must mould the mind. Thus, instead of teaching knowing to be a process 
by which we dissolve the external and unknown into the internal and known, 
we should rather be taught the opposite by such a system." While we do not 
accept all the views stated by Miss Brackett, we can commend her report to 
the thoughtful consideration of our readers. It will serve as an offset to the 
extreme views so zealously advocated by the partisans of the object system, 
and it may bring more clearly into view the " golden mean " — ^the true system 
of primary instruction. 
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THE CATHOLICS AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

For several weeks past the Catholic movement against the public schools has 
arrested public attention, and the successive phases of the question have been 
freely and earnestly discussed. At first the issue was bold and square. The 
Catholic Telegraph denounced the school system as " a social cancer, presag- 
ing the death of national morality, devouring the sense of religion " ; and de- 
claring that " the sooner it is destroyed the better." It next demanded, not 
the destruction of the system, but its perfection by a division of the school 
funds between Catholics and non- Catholics, and the establishment of Catholic 
public schools. This demand was boldly met, and, for a time, there was danger 
of its becoming a political issue in the State election. 

The next movement was an overture to consolidate the Catholic schools of 
Cincinnati with the public schools on a basis virtually continuing them in 
charge of Catholic teachers, under the supervision of the Board, but excluding 
all religious teachiTig^ and even the reading of any religious book. The 
movement was instituted by the Catholic members of the School Board, and 
the basis, embracing six propositions, was signed, conditionally or otherwise, 
by twenty-four members of the Board, including all the Catholic members, and 
it was approved by Rev. Edward Purcell, editor of the Catholic Telegrapl ^ 
with the conditions that the Catholic school-houses might be used on Saturday 
and Sunday for religious and benevolent purposes, and that '' the teachers now 
in the Catholic schools, who have certificates from the Board of Examiners, be 
continued in their position." As soon as this movement was made known,, it 
met with strong opposition, especially among the German Catholics, twenty- 
four priests signing a protest against it The question was subsequently 
brought before the Board of Education by a resolution to appoint a committee 
to confer with the authorities of the Catholic Church, and report a basis of 
consolidation. An amendment was offered to the effect that " religious in- 
straction and the reading of religious books, including the Holy Bible, be pro- 
hibited in the common schools of Cincinnati ", and the whole matter was laid 
over one week (to Sept 13), when action on the amendment was postponed, 
and the conference committee, asked for by Archbishop Purcell, was appointed. 
The above brief sketch presents the essential facts of this movement, as we 
understand them. The first step was the condemnation of the public schools 
as irreligious and Godless ; the second demanded the establishment of denomi- 
national schools in which religious instruction should be the primary aim ; the 
third proposed the abolition of denominational schools by uniting the Catholic 
schools with the public schools and excluding therefrom all religious books and 
instruction ; and the fourth makes the public schools non-religious and God- 
less by excluding the Bible and all religious exercises. The first two positions 
are consistent with each other and so are the last two, but between the first 
two and the last two there is an irreconcilable inconsistency. So palpable is the 
absurdity of Catholics favoring the exclusion of religious instruction from the 
school-room, that we are constrained to believe that the proposition was not 
entertained in good faith ; that the movement was a snare. 
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What is the real Catholic view of this subject ? Do Catholics believe that 
religions instruction and exercises should be excluded from the public schools ? 
On the contrary, they hold that *' if religion does not enter the public school? 
there is no education dispensed ; the whole system is a sham and a lie." They 
declare that " education without Christianity is impossible " ; that " the secular 
and religious elements of education are inseparable " ; that " where religion is 
excluded, there is no education." They go farther. They believe that school 
instruction should not only be religious, but that it should be " doctrinal and 
conducive to religious practices " ; that the schools should, at all times, be 
penetrated with religious ^^impressions and observances" and surrounded by 
**a religious atmosphere" ; that school instruction should be "fundamentally 
and doctrinally religious." They go still farther. They declare that secular 
education, without the religious element, " is not only vain, but eminently per- 
nicious ; that it is fast undermining the Christian faith of this nation ; that it 
is rapidly filling the land with rationalism ; that it is destroying the authority 
of the Holy Scriptures." 

Nor is this all. The demand for the organization of denominational schools 
is based directly on these beliefs. The plea is not only for Catholic schools, 
but also for Protestant schools, both to be " fundamentally religious." " Educa- 
tion ", say they, " must be Christian ", and, " however greatly Christian denom- 
inations may differ from each other, it is far better for society that their youth 
should be instructed in some form of Christian doctrine." At all events Cath- 
olics must receive secular and religious education together and in the same 
schools. The two things can not be divorced except at the,,peril of the highest 
good of man and society. 

This is the Catholic position, and, we confess, that we respect it Whoever 
believes that the issues of eternity depend upon the close union of secular and 
sectarian education' in the schools, is justified in advocating denominational 
schools. But why do Catholics, while strenuously advocating the necessity of 
conjoining religious and secular instruction, vote to exclude all religious influ- 
ence and even the Bible itself from the public schools ? Is not such action a 
palpable violation of the principles and beliefs above quoted &om Catholic 
writers and authorities ? According to the Catholic view, to drive religion from 
the public schools is to make them worse than vain, and yet Catholics nse 
official positions in the school system to make it Bibleless and Godless 1 This 
is done, too, when the act makes the schools less instead of more acceptable to 
Catholics. They support separate parochial schools not because the B.ble is 
read in the public schools, but because the Catholic religion is not taught in 
them. The driving of the Bible out of the schools can not bring the Catholic 
children into them. Where they go the Catholic religion must go. They must 
attend Catholic public schools 6r none. 

But suppose the division of the school fund should be conceded, will the 
Catholics then vote for the reading of the Bible and religious exercises in the 
non-Catholic schools ? If such a recognition of religion in the schools would 
then be proper and wise, why is it not now ? Does the fact that Catholic 
schools are not supported by the State affect either the necessity or the right of 
religious instruction in the public schools ? Clearly, it does not 
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What, then, is the explanation of this movement ? Is it not a manifest act 
of hostility to the public school system ? The Catholics would exclude the 
Bible from the public schools not to make them better or more acceptable to 
Catholics, but to destroy them — to make them objectionable to Protestants, and 
thus undermine and overthrow them. The Catholic Church demands a pro 
rata share of the school funds to support Catholic schools, and, if this is not 
conceded, its aim is to destroy the school system. These seem to be the alter- 
natives. 

The friends of the public-school system must recognize these facts. The 
reading of the Bible in the schools is not the difficulty with the Catholics. 
Their children are not to be brought into our schools by placing over the 
doors, " God is not admitted here.^^ The one thing demanded is Catholic 
schools for Catholic children. This is the issue. Why, then, should the Bible 
be driven from the public schools ? What is gained by it ? Who is benefited ? 

Next month we shall endeavor to state what we believe to be the true public 
school policy respecting this whole subject 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

Two difficulties beset every educational reform. The one is to institute it, 
and the other to keep it from going too far. Teachers, as a class, are slow to 
adopt a new method, but when they do take hold of it, they are quite apt to 
make it a hobby. Indeed, most people like to make as much as possible of 
every new attainment or possession. 

This ^ct is illustrated in the present reform in the teaching of language. 
For years the schools have been neglecting practical instruction in the use of 
language, doggedly devoting their attention to the tecbnical formulas, rules, 
and principles of grammar. To such an extent has this folly been carried, 
that little children have been put to the study of technical grammar before they 
could write a creditable letter or the simplest composition. *' Parsing" has 
been one of the over-ridden hobbies of the schools. 

The failure of this "intensely stupid custom" to yield satisfactory results, 
has created an earnest demand for a reform. For years intelligent educators, 
both in this country and in Europe, have been urging that composition should 
precede the study of technical grammar ; that synthesis should go before analy- 
sis and parsing. They hold that grammar is not a child's study; that the 
grasping of its abstract principles and generalizations requires a maturity and 
subtlety of the mental powers which belong to a later period of school life. 
These views have at last crystalized into the maxims, "Language before 
grammar" and "Grammar through language", and the long-needed reform 
has earnestly begun. New courses of studies are now thickly studded with 
" Language Lessons." 

But with the reform also appears the tendency to push it to an extreme. The 
]iobl)y riders have on their spurs. Instead of postponing the study of scien- 
tifie grammar to a later and better period in the course, they are virtually ban- 
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isbing it from the schools. The one idea covering the entire field of vision, is 
" Language Lessons." 

The true interests of education clearly require that the disposition to push 
this reform in teaching language to an extreme, be resisted as firmly as the 
reform itself is advocated. What is needed is not language lessons versus 
grammar or minus grammar, but language lessons before grammar and with 
grammar. When the pupil is prepared to study scientific grammar, there is no 
study more valuable or important Nor can it be mastered in a single term. 
It must be taught as accurately and thoroughly as algebra and geometry, and 
this will require at least two years in addition to the oral and preparatory 
course. The true reform is to push scientific grammar forward to its proper 
place, preceding it and preparing the way for its intelligent study by a practi- 
cal and progressive course of training in sentence-making and composition. 
Pupils should leave our schools not knowing less, but more of the principles of 
grammar, and, to this end, grammar must be thoroughly taught and at the proper 
time and in the proper manner. 
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MISCELLANY. 

-^— When notified that any subscriber has failed to receive the Monthly, we 
always remail the missing numbers. We are anxious that each subscriber may re^ 
oeive every number due him. 

The month of October usually brings us many clubs of subscribers from the 

graded schools. We are depending upon this October to do better than any previous 
one. Are we to be disappointed ? The answer is largely dependent upon the early 
attention given to the subject by superintendents and principals. We trust that 
many of them will give a half-hour to this cause. 

School Commissioner Henkle is giving much attention to the outside work of 

the office. He is almost constantly '' on the wing " attending teachers' institutes, 
educational conventions, etc., and every where he goes he arouses a new interest in 
the schools. In his absence the ordinary official correspondence is attended to by 
bis clerk, Mr. Crow, who, as a lawyer and educator, is fully competent to give legal 
advice to school officers. We are glad that the School Commissioner so fully realises 
the importance of this outside work, and that he is making the Department a battery 
as well as a guide. 

Westkrn Riservb. — We are in receipt of se.veral letters from country teachers on 
the Reserve, complaining of boards of education and local directors for their indiffer- 
ence to school progress and their old fogyism. They report that in most of the town- 
ships, teachers are still obliged to '' board around **, and that many schools are un- 
supplied with maps, charts, crayon, or apparatus of any kind. Thirty years ago the 
country schools on the Reserve were the best in the West, but, for a few years past, 
their progreas has not, we fear, been equal to that made in some other sections. Still 
the schools there are not retrograding as one writer intimates. In many townships 
they are making good progress, and, in several counties, the teachers' institutes are 
well attended. In the wages paid district teachers, the Reserve is certainly behind 
every other section of the State. Is this the reason why we have so few subscribers 
among the teachers ? Our subscription list on the Reserve ought to be ten-fold greater 
than it is. 
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Personal. — Wm. Slooomb, the writer of the article on " Partial Payments " in 
this number, is in his eighty-aevenih year. He writes that he still reads the Monthly 
with very great interest. 

Prof. A. 0. Hirst resigned the charge of the Ironton schools, at the close of the 
school year, to accept the Latin chair in the Ohio University. A. M. Gow, of In- 
diana, has declined the superintendency of the Dayton schools.— Dr. John Nichols, 
of Chardon, 0., has been elected Superintendent of the Ohio Reform School for 

Girls, located at White Sulphar Springs. S. T. Skidmore, of Amherst College, suo- 

oeeds Mr. Mills as principal of the Gallia Academy, at Gallipolis. 

Cincinnati. — The City Normal Institute, held the week ending Sept. 4th, accom- 
plished a good work in a quiet manner. The instruction was given by home teachers 
with the exception of Prof. Monroe, of Boston, who gave an excellent course of lec- 
tures in vocal culture and reading. The public schools have opened with a large 

attendance, and, as but few changes were made either in the course of study or in 
the corps of teachers, the work of the year is well begun. The School Board has 
recently been considering topics of great public interest, and the proceedings have 
received unusual attention. The proposition to supply the pupils in the publio 
schools with books and stationery at the expense of the city, was rejected, after a 
full discussion, by a decisive vote. The question of incorporating the Catholio 
schools with the public schools has taken definite shape, Archbishop Purcell asking 
for the appointment of a committee of conference, which the School Board has granted. 
The proposition to exclude the Bible from the public schools has caused intense ex- 
citement in the city, and petitions against the movement signed by thousands of cit- 
izens, have been presented to the Board. Action upon the subject is postponed until 
the results of the conference are considered. 

Dayton. — The schools were dismissed during the first week of the term, and the 
teachers assembled in an institute for the purpose of professional instruction and an 
interchange of views. Home instructors were employed. Col. Parker had charge of 
reading and geography ; Mr. Gilbert, of language lessons, grammar, and penman- 
ship ; Mr. Wheaton, of arithmetic ; and Mr. Crumbaugh, of spelling and definitions. 
The instruction in each department was of great interest and profit to the teachers. 
Mr. Gilbert's language lessons were highly commended. The members of the Board 
of Education lent the influence of their presence and counsel, and the session is pro- 
nounced a very great success. The schools of Dayton are in charge of as excel- 
lent a corps of principals as can be found in any city in the West, and they are 
making good progress. We regret to learn that Mr. Ridge is detained from his post 
by sickness. We hope soon to fa^ar of his recovery. 

CoLXTHBirs. — An institnte for the teachers of the publio schools was held the fonr 
days beginning August 31. The instruction was given by Snpt. Mitchell, Mr. Men- 
denhall, and other home teachers. Prof. John Ogden, of Tennessee, was present, 

and gave one lecture and Commissioner Henkle three. A good work was done. 

The public schools have opened with a large attendance. The fact that few changes 
have occurred in the corps of teachers compensates for the friction arising from 
changes in the course of study and text-books. Miss Sarah D. Harmon, of Warren, 
has been appointed assistant teacher in the High School, and Mrs. W. C. Catlin takes 
the place of Miss Moodie who is spending a few weeks in Europe. 

"Wilmington. — This pleasant and thriving town is erecting one of the finest school 
buildings in Southern Ohio, outside of Cincinnati. It is three stories high, and con- 
tains four large and well-lighted rooms in each of the first two stories, and two rooms 
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Mid « large hall in the third. It is well planned, and, when oompleted, is to be far* 
nlshed with single desks. The site is a beautiful one, and the grounds contain five 
aores. The oost will be about $40,000. The schools are in charge of C. W. Pritohard 
who is assisted by several competent lady teachers. He is laboring faithfully and 
wisely for their improvement, and the good progress made the past year and the pros- 
pective removal to the new building have already awakened a lively public interest 
Mid co-operation. Salaries increased about twenty per cent. 

NoTiCB. — The State Board of Examiners will hold a session for the examination of 
candidates for State Certificates on the 28th and 29th of December next, provided a 
sufficient number of teachers make application and signify their intention to be ex- 
amined at that time. Applicants will send their names and applications to the sec- 
retary of the Board before the first day of November. The board will announce in 
the November or December number of the Monthly, whether or not an examination 
will be held. By order of the Board. W. Mitchell, Sec'y. 

Columbus, 0., Sept. 14, 1869. 

Onb of the pleasant incidents connected with the late meeting of the State 

Teachers' Association at Cleveland, was a gathering of a few leading educators at the 
residence of Hon. Anson Smyth, ex-Commissioner of Common Schools. The guests, 
some twenty in number, were handsomely received and entertained, and all regretted 
that Association duties cut short the pleasant interview. 

Ebbata.— For " F. C. Aught ", p. 357, 1. 11, in Sept. No., read F. C. Ampt ; fox 
"D. W. DeLoy ", 1. 21, read D. W. Delay. 

TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 

Lanoastbb. — A normal institute was held at Lancaster, commencing July 21st, con- 
ducted by Supt. Welsh, C. Wilkinson, and S. S. Enabenshue, and continuing three 
weeks, followed by a one-week county institute, with the following additional lec- 
turers : Prof. Kidd, Mrs. J. H. Jones,. of Cincinnati, and Supt. Reinmund, of Spring- 
field. Attendance 100, and a deep interest manifested. s. s. k. 

Batavia. — The Clermont County Teachers' Institute held a three weeks' session, 
commencing July 26th. The instructors were T. W. Harvey, of Painesville, John 
Hancock, Mrs. J. H. Jones, of Cincinnati, Mrs. J. C. Swing, of Oxford, J. K. Parker, 
John Akels, Geo. H. Hill, J. D. Collins, and J. H. Laycock, of Clermont county. 
The session was a very interesting one. The enrollment was 180. Mr. Geo. H. Hill 
sent us 45 subscribers. 

Eaton.— The Preble County Institute opened August 2d, and continued two weeks. 
It was conducted by Supt. Wm. Mitchell, of Columbus. The assistants were Mrs. J. 
H. Jones and Dr. Yaughan. Forty-five teachers were in attendance, and our oorre- 
epondent represents the session a great success. 

Plbasant Hill. — The Miami County Teachers' Association held a two weeks' in- 
Btitnte, beginning August 9th. The instructors were Thos. W. Harvey, of Paines- 
ville, and Supt. Thompson, of Troy. No further report. 

Newark. — Our institute was held on the week of the ninth of August. Lecturers 
from abroad were Dr. Sterling, of Kenyon College, Pros. Talbot, of Granville^ and 
G. S. Ormsby, of Xenia. School Commissioner Henkle was with us on Wednesday 
and delivered an evening lecture. The institute passed off pleasantly, and was well 
attended, enrolling 146 members. G. w. w. 
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Glbndale. — The Hamilton County Teachers' Institute was held at G-lendale in the 
Female Seminary, oommenoing Aug. 16. The regular instructors were T. W. Hanrey 
in grammar and geography ; John Hancock in arithmetic, theory and practice ; A. 
B. Johnson, penWandhip; U. T. Gurran, reading and elocution, assisted by Mr. 0. B. 
Chase. M. S. Turrill and Wm. Watkins each gave one lesson. Prof. Graeeer gave 
instruction in gymnastics. Lectures were delivered by Profs. 0. N. Stoddard, W. H. 
Venable, Daniel Vaughn, John Hancock, and T. W. Harvey. 180 were in attend- 
ance. Competent judges pronounce it one of the^best institutes yet held in the State. 

Zanesvillx. — Our teachers' institute closed a five days' session on last Friday even- 
ing, August 20th. The attendance averaged about fifty. Prof. Theo. Sterling and B. 
W. Stevenson were with us, and did a good work. I send you the names of fifteen 
subscribers to the Monthly. a. t. w. 

Mt. Giliad. — Our institute closed on Friday evening, August 20th, after an inter- 
esting and pleasant session of five days. Supt. Brown, of Cardington, and Supt M. 
Lewis, of this place, were the principal instructors. A public lecture was delivered 
on Thursday evening by Rev. Mr. Curry, of Indiana, on '' Our Common School Sys- 
tem ", which was well received. The sixty- two teachers in attendance took a lively 
interest in the instructions and exercises. L. u, l. 

Wbstebvillb. — The Franklin County Teachers' Institute closed a week's session 
on Friday, August 20th. Supt. Mitchell, of Columbus, Prof. Williamson, of Central 
College, and Supt. A. J. Willoughby, of Westerville, were the instructors. The in- 
struction gave good satisfaction. We received 27 subscribers. 

New Philadelphia. — The Tuscarawas County Institute held a session of one 
week, beginning August 23d. Instruction was given by Joseph Welty, of New Phila- 
delphia, in physiology, physical geography, and theory and practice ; Rev. U. J. 
Knisely, of Newcomerstown, in grammar and arithmetic ; and J. J. Dinsmore, of 
Zanesville, in penmanship. The attendance was unusually large — the enrollment 
being about 100. A good degree of interest was manifested throughout the session . 

Bellefontainb. — A weekly institute was held commencing August 23d. The at- 
tendance was smaller than usual — forty teachers being present. The instructors 
were Joseph Shaw, of Bellefontaine, Mr. W. Wright, of Northwood Collegiate Insti- 
tute. W. A. Ogden gave instruction in vocal music. 

Martinsville. — The Clinton County Institute closed its tenth annual session, 
August 26th. About fifty teachers were in attendance, and unusual interest was man- 
ifested by all. The instructors were E. C. Ellis and C. M. Foster, of Martinsville, 
S. P. Puckett, of Middieport, and T. J. Evans, of Wilmington. Several interesting 
lectures were given by John Hancock, of Cincinnati. Fifteen subscribers for the 
Edacoiional Monthly were obtained, and the following resolution unanimously adopted : 

Meaolved, That we consider the Ohio Educational Monthly the best educational peri- 
odical published, and no teacher can well succeed without it. s. c. e. 

SuNBiTBY. — A successful institute was held in Delaware county, commencing July 
26th, and continuing two weeks. School Commissioner Henkle paid the institute a 
visit, and gave a public address. The last day of the session was devoted to exami- 
nation of teachers. There were sixty-six applicants. 

Cambridge. — The five weeks' term of the Cambridge Normal School closed August 
27th. The instructors were Messrs. W. R. Gooderl and John McBurney. Instruc- 
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tion in penmanship was given by Mr. Steele. Over 70 teachers were in attendance, 
and much interest was manifested. Mr. McBarney sent as 82 subscribers. 

Alliance. — Our institute began on the 30th of August, and continued five days. 
School Commissioner Henkle made the opening address ; Prof. R. W. Stevenson, of 
Norwalk, was the regular lecturer. Old teachers say that this was about the best in- 
stitute ever held in Stark county. Over 150 teachers received instruction, and all 
seemed well pleased with the entire proceedings. The institute was held in the Union 
sohool-buildiog. j. a. m. 

McCoNNELSviLLB. — The Morgan County Teachers' Institute was held at MoCon- 
nelsville beginning August 24, and continuing throughout the week. The only re- 
port received is a good list of subscribers. 

Sn. Claibsvillk. — The annual session of the Belmont County Institute was held 
at St. Glairsville, August 23-27. Supt. Mitchell, of Columbus, gave instruction in 
reading, geography, and arithmetic, and Supt. Stevenson, of Norwalk, in geography 
and theory and practice. Mr. Stevenson gave two evening lectures, and Mr. Mitchell 
one. The attendance was very large — the number of teachers enrolled being 140. 
One hour each day was devoted to the examination of teachers by the county exam- 
iners. The session was voted a decided success. 

Dabke County Institute. — ^A two weeks' institute was held at Greenville, begin- 
ning the 23d of August. The exercises the first week were conducted by W. E. 
Crosby, of Lima, assisted by Supt. J. S. Wilson and H. Gunder, of Greenville; the 
second week by Mr. Wilson. Daily lessons were giveki in theory and practice, arith- 
metic, English language, geography, reading, spelling, and vocal music. Seventy 
teachers were present. The Association voted a reunion on the 29th, 30th, and Slat 
of December next, and resolved that ** every teacher in the county should take and 
read an educational journal." E. P., See'y, 

Morrow. — Supt. Kinney conducted a two weeks' institute at Morrow ending Aug. 
20th. Instruction was also given by Messrs. Miokleborough, of Cincinnati, Ormsby, 
of Xenia, and Nickerson and Harford ; lectures by W. H. Venable, of Cincinnati, 
Prof. James E. Murdock, and Revs. Robinson and Maxwell. The teachers present 

expressed their gratification in a series of resolutions. Mr. Einney also conducted 

a normal institute at Oakland, Clinton county, in July. He remains in charge of the 
schools of Morrow, at a salary of $1,200. 

HiLLSBORO.~The Highland County Teachers' Institute held its fifth annual ses- 
sion at Hillsboro on the 9th of August, continuing two weeks. The attendance was 
135. The following were the instructors: Algebra and geography, L. McEibbeOy 
Hillsboro ; grammar, J. W. Smith, Leesburg ; reading and elocution, C. W. Cole, 
Greenfield ; arithmetic, E. G. Smith, Hillsboro. W. H. Cole, of the Nashville schools, 
was present three days, and gave lectures on the the theory and practice of teaching. 
Lectures and papers were presented by Dr. Weaver, Dr. Eirby, Rev. Mr. Marlaj, 
and Mrs. J. A. Smith. The familiar face of the educational pioneer of the county 
and accomplished scholar, Prof. Isaac Sams, was missed. He was confined to his 
room during the whole time, but did not forget the teachers, nor was he forgotten by 
them. The institute was a success. C. W. C, /Sfec'y. 

Upper Sandusky. — A normal institute was held at Upper Sandusky the four weeks 
ending Aug. 13th, followed by a county institute of one week. The instructors were 
Supt. J. H. Myers, and J. C. Harper and W. H. Wolf, of Bucyrus. There was a 
good attendance, and the exercises gave great satisfaction. We received a good 
list of subscribers. 
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Wilmington. — The teachers' institute held at Wilmington five days beginning Aug. 
30, was attended by some fifty teachers. The instructors were W. H. Venable, of 
Cincinnati, in English grammar, reading, and school organization ; E. E. White, in 
primary instruction, geography, and theory and practice ; and Supt. 0. W. Pritchard, 
in arithmetic. Mr. Venable gave several lectures of great merit. A good work was 
done. The institute had no aid from the county, and yet was a financial success, the 
eitisens and teachers generously contributing the means — a fact highly complimen- 
tary to all concerned. It was the fourth institute held in Clinton county this season. 



SCHOOL AFFAIRS IN OTHER STATES. 

Tennessee. — For several months past, we have failed to receive copy for the Ten- 
nessee Department, and, consequently, have not published a special '' Tennessee Edi- 
tion ", which requires both copy and subscribers. The semi-annual meeting of the 

State Teachers' Association was held at Lookout Mountain, August 18th and 19th — 
Hon. Wm. Bosson in the chair. There was a good attendance^ and the exercises 
were of an important character. An address was delivered by Rev. T. E. Bliss, of 
Memphis, on " Things Necessary to the Success of the Common School System of 
Tennessee **, which was followed by a practical and suggestive discussion. *' What 
are the Essential Features of a Good School System ? " was answered by Rev. J. 
Braden, who was followed by Supt. W. H. Wallace, of Rutherford county. Judge 
Wm. Mills, of Nashville, and Rev. E. McKinney. Gen. John Eaton delivered an 
able address on the subject, ''Education Ever Old and Ever New.'' On the second 
day, a paper on Normal Schools by Prof. Ogden, was read by Rev. H. S. Bennett, of 
Nashville, and speeches were made by Hon. Horace Maynard, M.C., and Judge N. 
A. Patterson. Supt. C. D. Lawrence, of Nashville, discussed the subject of ** Meth- 
ods of Instruction in Common Arithmetic ", and Supt. E. 0. Tade, of Chattanooga, 
spoke on the question of '' County Supervision '', urging that the office was indis- 
pensable to the success of the school system. Hon. Wm. Bosson read an elaborate 
address on the condition of education in the South. 

The committee appointed to memorialize the people of Tennessee on the subjects 
of the school law and of free schools in the State, reported through their chairman, 
Rev. T. E. Bliss, of Memphis. This memorial was an eloquent and convincing state- 
ment of the importance of popular education and of the prominent features of the 
beneficent law now in operation. It was ordered to be printed, in connection with . 
statistics furnished by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, and scattered over 
the State. The time between the sessions was improved by visits to Point Look- 
out, altitude 2200 feet. Hooker's Battle-Field, and other points of natural and his- 
toric interest. The meeting was a decided success. We learn from Supt. Eaton's 

'' General Circular ", that returns from sixty counties now in, show an attendance of 
135,000 pupils, with increased interest and confidence in the schools. 

Pennsylvania. — We had the pleasure of attending the meeting of the Penna. State 
Teachers' Association, held at Greensburg, August 10th, 11th, and 12th. We arrived 
the second day, and found hotels and boarding houses crowded and scores of teachers 
seeking a place to lay the head. The church building, in which the day sessions 
were held, could not accommodate near all who sought admission, and the large hall 
in the court-house was crowded each evening. We have never addressed a more 
detisely packed audience than the one we found on Wednesday evening. In some 
respects the meeting did not compare favorably with our meetings in Ohio. There 
was less harmony between the teachers from the different sections of the State, more 
log-rolling for the offices, and, on the whole, the papers and reports were less able 
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and scholarly. In tome other partionlars the meeting wu an improTement on the 
Ohio meetings. There was more discussion, and more interest and attention. We 
left more than ever impressed with the great work going forward in the Old Key- 
stone State, under the direction of her able and efficient Superintendent. We were 
joined the last day by Commissioner Henkle, who worthily represented his State in 
two short speeches. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

An Elementary Oraumar of the English Language. For the Use of Schools. By 
Thomas W. Harvst, A.M. Cincinnati : Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 

We have examined this work with interest, and, we are happy to add, with a good 
degree of satisfaction. It comes nearer to our idea of an elementary grammar than 
any other work we have seen. The course begins with language lessons, and a series 
of model exercises, designed to be suggestive to the teacher, constitutes Part I. The 
elements of a sentence and the parts of speech, with their leading classes, are next 
considered. Here synthesis is also freely used, and generally the idea is developed 
before the technical term is given or defined. This reverses the old order which 
makes the definition the first step. The facts taught are familiarized by written ex- 
ercises. 

Part III, which is an abridgement of the author's " Practical Grammar **, treats 
of etymology and syntax more fully and technically, and here the inductive and syn- 
thetic methods are not so freely used. We do not like this part of the book as well 
as that which precedes and follows it. It strikes us that too much ground is covered, 
and yet we can see the difficulty in the way of a less comprehensive treatment. 
Teachers expect to find all the elements of grammar in an elementary treatise — it 
must be an epitome of the subject. We are getting weaned of epitomes for first in- 
tellectual food, whether in grammar, geography, or arithmetic. Our friend's work is 
a long step in the right direction, as long as most teachers will now take, and we 
commend it to their attention. The typography, paper, and binding are excellent. 

Home Pictures of English Poets. For the Fireside and Schoolroom. New York : 
D. Appleton & Co. 1869. Geo. H. Twiss, Columbus, Ohio, Agent. 

The flood of modern literature has so submerged the old standard writers, that most 
of the young people in our high schools and academies are unacquainted either with 

them or their works. They need an introduction, and here is an admirable one 

to fifteen of the best English poets from Chaucer to Burns, inclusive. The " Pic- 
tures " are lively and instructive sketches of their life, habits, and opinions, with the 
characteristics of their best writings, illustrated by brief extracts. The author is 
duly sparing of her own words and opinions, but skillfully weaves the observations 
and views of eminent contemporaries and successors into a graphic and graceful nar- 
rative. We pity the high school student that would not be interested in this work, 
and we are sure that there is no better hand-book for classes beginning the study of 
English Literature. It is trustworthy as well as interesting, and is remarkably free 
from hyper- criticism — a great excellence. 

A New Elementary Course in the German Language. For the Use of Schools. 
By Gabriel Campbell, M.A., Professor in the State University of Minnesota. 
Third Edition, revised. Boston : Woolworth, Ainsworth A Co. 

It has been said that " every new language one learns gives him a new soul." 
There is an element of truth in the assertion. If an American desires another aonl, 
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we know of no better modern soul than the German. The little work of 194 pages 
above named, contains novelties not found in other works. These points, however, 
have long been used by teachers, but have not hitherto found their way into books. 
The words of cognate languages are more easily learned by an application of the 
principles of comparative philology than in any other way. If a pupil learns that 
the Germans often use a h where the English use a v, he will know that the German 
words hahef nlher, Jieher, gebe, grab, knahe, and Kehe suggest the English have, Hlver, 
fever, give, grave, knave (old meaning, boy), and love. The ch in German often appears 
as ^ in English, as in Buck, book ; hrechen, break ; machen, make; euchen, seek (look 
for). Sometimes th in German becomes d in English as in thun, do ; (heuer, dear ; 
rotli, red ; and in the case of the German du for thou, we have the German d becom- 
ing the English ih. The Germans often use » where the English use t; as in wom for 
what, €8 for it, and Waner for water. i> and t are often interchanged, as in gut for 
good, halt for cold, alt for old, "hart for hard, hreit for broad, and W<yrt for word. The 
German g often appears as y in English ; as in eagen for say, Qam for yarn, hlviig for 
bloody, and eiaig for icy. This mode of studying words should ensure for this work 
a careful examination on the part of teachers of German. In other respects the work 
is like Woodbury's, but more terse. It contains a German- English and an English- 
German vocabulary. w. d. h. 

A Manual of General History ; Being an Outline History of the World from the 
Creation to the Present Time. Fully illustrated with Maps. For the Use of Acad- 
emies, High Schools, and Families. By John J. Andbbson, A.M. New York : 
Clark &. Maynard, Publishers. 1869. 

This work which has recently attracted considerable attention from teachers, is 
printed in the highest style of the typographic art, and on good paper. It comprises 
401 pages inclusive of the maps, twenty-three in number. A very valuable feature 
is the pronunciation in the text of each proper name. , Teachers are apt to be negli- 
gent in the matter of pronunciation. We have heard teachers pronouncing Socrates, 
So'-crait3 ; Hippocratee, Hip'-o-craits ; Darius, Da'-ri-us ; Archimedes, Ar-kim' i dez ; 
etc. Mr. Anderson has exhibited great care in this part of his work. We have, how- 
ever, noticed some defects. Juarez is pronounced hwah'-rez, Crimean, Orim'-e-an. A 
few others are not pronounced in accordance with the authorities which the author 
professes to follow, namely, " Webster's and Worcester's Dictionari^, and Lippincott's 
Pronouncing Gazetteer, The author has made his arrangement of matter by countries, 
instead of by periods. This plan is certainly best for the young student of history, 
as it produces less confusion in his mind. There are thirteen tables of chronological 
reoapitttlation of events comprising 665 dates, and three tables of contemporaneous 
events. The work ought to have an index of proper names. Such an index would 
add much to its value. Before closing this brief notice, we ought to say that no 
teacher who intends to introduce into his school a General History, should fail to ex- 
amine this work which has produced so favorable an impression upon the teachers 
that have examined it. w. d. h. 

A Fourteen Weeks' Course in Natural Philosophy. By J. Dobman Steele, A.M. 
A. S. Barnes & Co., New York and Chicago. 

Mr. Steele's Fourteen Weeks* Course in Chemistry attracted considerable attention. 
The same argument that induced teachers to use a work on Chemistry that could be 
mastered by ordinary pupils in a term of fourteen weeks, are applicable to a work on 
J^atural Philosophy. However desirable it is for pupils to know more of philosophy 
than is contained in this work of 317 pages, yet it is hardly practicable to devote 
more time to it except in special schools of science. Too many studies are claiming 
admission into the school-room to allow them all to get in without considerable our- 
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tailment of their proportionB. The terseness of the language employed in the book 
before ns, has enabled the author to present, aided by 222 well-executed wood-cuts, a 
great deal of valuable matter. We have been struck with the beauty of the dedioa- 
tion : '' To my wife whose sympathy and assistance in my scientific studies have be«n 
my constant inspiration and support, this Tolume is affectionately dedicated." Mrs. 
Steele is no doubt a noble woman, and her husband appreciates that nobility. 

Illustrated Library op Wonders. Published by Charles Scribner k Co., New 
York. Ingham & Bragg, Cleveland, 0. 

This library consists of three beautifully illustrated books, entitled, ** Thunder and 
Lightning", "Wonders of Optics*', and "Wonders of Heat". They are transla- 
tions from the French, and are replete, not only with the wonders, but also with the 
interesting and useful facts of nature and art. They are capital books for young 
people, and also for their teachers. 

Our Young Folks. Boston : Fields, Osgood k Co. $2.00 a year. 

When " Our Young Folks " first appeared, we bore testimony to its superior merits 
by commending it as the best juvenile magazine that oame to our table. It main- 
tained its high character for a year or two, when stories were allowed to crowd out 
useful information, and the magazine degenerated somewhat. But we are happy to 
say that this has been corrected, and the magazine now excels its beginning in useful 
and instructive matter, while it loses nothing in interest and popularity. The arti- 
cles on mining, manufactures, history, popular science, etc., are admirable both in 
matter and manner. We can speciallv commend " Our Young Folks " as a valuable 
auxiliary in teaching reading in school. Its use, in addition to the regular text- 
book, would awaken new life and interest in many reading classes, and, what is bet- 
ter, it would foster a taste for useful reading. Try it. 

Merry's Museum. — The publishers of this juvenile magazine offer to send it three 
months free to any one who wishes to examine it. It is one of the best periodicals of 
its class published. Address Horace Fuller, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 

Talo Pencils and Crayons. — Samples of this new pencil and crayon lie upon our 
table, and they seem to be all the manufacturers claim. They make a clear, white 
mark, are easily sharpened, and their use produces little noise and no dust — two very 
important qualities. The pencil is said to be more durable than slate and the crayon 
will outlast many ordinary crayons. A. S. Barnes^ & Co., New York, are the sole 
agents. 



NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Stanley's Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold (2 vol.); Henry Crabb 
Robinson's Diary and Correspondence (2 vol.) ; Frederick Robertson's Sermons 
(2 vol.) J Arnold's Essays in Criticism j Forster's Biography of Walter Savage 
Landor; and Carleton's Our New Way Round the World. Fields, Osgood & Co., 
Boston. 

Chase's Works of Horace. Eldredge & Brother, Philadelphia. 

Fownes' Elementary Chemistry. Henry C. Lea, Philadelphia. 

Scottish University Addresses — Mill, Froude, and Carlyle. Price 25 cts. J. W. 
Sohermerhorn & Co., New York. 

Revised Course of Instruction, Chicago ; and Indiana School Laws and Decisions. 

Self-Instructing Drawing Lessons. Frost & Adams, Boston, Mass. 
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BEADING IN SCHOOLS. 

BY RICHARD EDWARDS,* 

Eeading aloud, — and this, I suppose, is the kind to be taught 
in schools, — may perhaps be defined as the expression, in vocal 
sounds, of the thought and emotion of a written or printed com- 
position. The expression of thought and feeling by other means 
than vocal tones is not reading, nor ought the mere utterance of 
tones — the mere making of vocal noises — to be dignified by that 
name. Calling over the words of an unknown tongue, even 
though, by some chance, they were rightly called, would hardly 
be classed as reading. A man would not, even in common 
speech, be considered as reading a page from Cicero, who is only 
able mechanically to pronounce the words, and upon whose mind 
the sentiment makes no impression. 

From thid it appears that reading is only possible when the 
sentiment is reasonably appreciated by the reader. This conclu- 
sion is also in accordance with common sense and common expe- 
rience. We have all heard the lifeless, monotonous, dead-level 
dravsrl of the mere mechanical reader ; and we have all observed 
how powerful becomes the habit it engenders, — so powerful in- 
deed that men in adult life read their own compositions, which 
they are presumed to understand, in the same lifeless tone ac- 
quired in the unmeaning mummery of their school life. This 
style all are ready to condemn ; and most are ready to attribute 
the failure to its true cause : the attempt to utter ^ in the process of 
school training^ what is not understood. 

* President lUinois Normal University. 

30 
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From this it is evident that the first thing to be done, in order 
to read well, is to acquire a thorough mastery of the contents— 
the thought and feeling — belonging to what is read. This is 
necessary for the reason already urged, that without it there can 
be no reading, but only a random and unmeaning outpouring of 
vocal noises. No one can give forth what he does not possess. 
Eules about " expression " given to a pupil who has, in his own 
mind, nothing to express, are of little value; and a thorough 
mastery of the contents, intellectual and emotional, of what is 
read, will go far towards enabling the pupil to make his own 
rules. 

But this acquaintance with the contents of the reading exer- 
cise, is necessary for another reason ; and that reason is, that 
this exercise^ in common with every other in school^ ought to contrib- 
ute to the pupiVs mental growth. 

It is certainly fair to demand that this subject shall be consid- 
ered from an educational standpoint, — that in the discussion of 
methods in the reading exercise, the question shall be, " How can 
we best develop the pupil's powers ? " In respect to all other 
topics of school study, this demand is uniformly made by the 
most advanced of our teachers, and the propriety of making it 
is universally conceded. If a man would urge the adoption of a 
method in arithmetic, he is required to show that it will promote 
mental discipline, — that, compared with other methods, by him 
claimed to be inferior, it will do more in building up the intellec- 
tual and moral forces of the learner than they. I know that this 
has not always been so* Time was when a pupil was considered 
only with respect to his capacity for cramming. His only func- 
tion was to hold, for a brief time, the knowledge to be poured 
into him ; and the test of his success was the facility with which 
he could give it up when pumped. Now against this old-time 
method, intelligent teachers have, for many years, been lifting 
their united voices. Everywhere, in the teaching of arithmetic 
and kindred studies, it has been argued against, denounced and 
ridiculed, and the opposite principle — ^that the growth of mind 
and the building up of character are the chief tests of successful 
teaching — is everywhere insisted upon as a proof of educational 
orthodoxy. 

Now, is there anything in the reading exercise to distinguish 
it in this respect from others ? Ought not the same test to be ap- 
plied to the labor of the teacher here as elsewhere ? Perhaps this 
question may be answered by ascertaining whether the reading 
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lesson furnishes any material for mental discipline. May any of 
the faculties of the soul be strengthened by a proper use of the 
selections in our reading t>ooks ? 

Compare this exercise in this respect with others. Arithmetic 
and the other mathematical studies call into action the memory 
and one form of the reasoning faculty. They furnish an efficient 
but very narrow culture. Only in one of its modes, and that 
one of the least used in practical life, is the reasoning power 
trained by them. Mathematical logic is in one sense removed 
from the actual experiences of life. The very things which 
make life real, — the circumstances and appurtenances of things 
and events, which impart to them the quality of concreteness, — 
are in pure mathematics supposed away, in order to facilitate the 
process of calculation. Mathematics deals with certainties ; ac- 
tual life is filled with uncertainties. In mathematics the premi- 
ses of the syllogism are assumed as true beyond peradventure ; 
in the thousand and one questions we are daily required to decide 
in real life, the premises are at best only probable. The mathe- 
matical lever is an inflexible rod without weight or magnitude j 
the real lever is a clumsy stick of wood or a bar of iron, whose 
weight and size make necessary a correction of the abstract cal- 
culations. And of the imagination, the moral faculty, and the 
spiritual nature of the pupil, mathematics furnishes but little ex- 
ercise. More extended than the training power of mathematics 
is that furnished by the natural sciences. They demand a cul- 
ture of the perceptive powers, — a training of eye and ear, and of 
the faculty of sense-perception in all its forms. Indirectly they 
stimulate the love and appreciation of the beautiful, by bringing 
the mind into contact with the symmetry and beauty of the nat- 
ural world. And in tracing out the marks of the divine thought 
in the adjustment of the laws of the natural universe, a noble 
culture is imparted to the reasoning faculty. But, to the train- 
ing furnished by these studies, we may in some sense find the 
limit. Eesults may be named which they do not achieve, — ^forms 
of culture which they do not supply. 

But with literature it seems to be different. It is all-embracing 
in its scope. Eepresenting, as it does, every phase of human 
thought, — coming forth, as it does, the product of every faculty 
of the mind of man, — ^it appeals in turn to every power of the 
soul, and makes upon each a demand for activity. 

Allow me to press this fact a little further by a brief attempt 
to explain its philosophy. And the explanation is this : In no 
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form does truth seem so close to us, and, therefore, in no form 
does it wield such an influence over uSj as when it comes warm, 
as it were, with the personal magnetism of our fellow men. 
Humani nihil a me alienum puto, said one of the earliest Latin 
writers : ** I count nothing strange to me that is human." This 
truth is illustrated by every experience of life. The more re- 
mote from humanity things are, the more strange they become 
to each one of us. The child prefers living playthings to those 
that are inanimate. The little girl, fond as she may be of her 
doll, takes vastly more interest in a living, breathing baby. Call 
the negro a serai-monkey, and prove him so by scientific demon- 
stration, and he has no rights that white men are bound to re- 
spect. Concede his manhood, and the best blood of a nation 
flows like water, and a half million of brave men make their bed 
beneath the sod, to protect his rights. 

The greatest educating force among men is the influence of 
mind upon mind. Nature, with all her beauty and vastness, fur- 
nishes nothing to compare with it. The savage lives in the con- 
stant presence of the most glorious of her phenomena, and he 
remains a savage until touched by human sympathy and awak- 
ened by the stirring influence of human thought. The South 
Sea Islander had for centuries looked out upon the grand ex- 
panse of the Pacific waters, had sheltered himself under the gor- 
geous vegetation of its islands, and lifted his eyes to the clear 
beauty of his native skies, and yet he remained a cannibal. But 
the missionary came to him with the utterances of a kindred 
human soul, and he was seized with a desire for a higher life and 
a nobler civilization. 

Now literature exhibits this element of personality in a higher 
degree than mathematics or the sciences. "When Lord Bacon 
demanded " a dry light " for the scientific eye, he gave expression 
to the fact that in science men's loves and hates, desires and aver- 
sions, are out of place. Only the cold, clear, dry, intellect is to 
be used. But our loves and hates, desires and aversions, are the 
chief part of our daily lives. Hence with the bulk of our actual 
life science does not directly come in contact. But literature 
covers the whole field. Not a thought of the head or an aspira- 
tion of the heart fails to find expression here. A nation's litera- 
ture is a transcript of its true and inner life. The selections 
from the literature of the English race, which may be found in 
a carefully compiled Eeader, furnish exercise for all the faculties 
with which God has enriched the human mind. What better 
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exercise for the logical faculty than a study of the arguments of 
such writers as Burke, Whately, Hugh Miller, Jackson, and 
Webster ? When shall the love of the beautiful find better train- 
ing than in the careful and thorough study of Shakespeare? 
What can impart such power to the imagination as the effort to 
follow Milton's muse, and rise " to the height of his great argu- 
ment " ? Our literature is full of noble appeals to everything 
good in our natures, — to the love of country, the love of liberty, 
the feeling of reverence for God, moral purity, benevolence, and 
charity toward men. The reading lesson, if properly used, can 
be made the means of nourishing into a nobler life each of these 
high attributes of the soul. English literature is the outward 
expression of the best thought and highest aspiration of those 
who, through the centuries, have spoken the English tongue, and 
the study of it furnishes the completest culture for those who 
are to use the same glorious speech in the future. 

But culture comes only with study. It would be idle to talk 
of deriving mental discipline from the profoundest treatise on 
mathematics which is either not read, or only superficially 
glanced at — and the same is true of literature. Vigorous effort 
is necessary to culture. Only labor can assimilate its truths to 
the mind of the student, — can convert them into mental and 
moral strength. A mere calling over of the words in Shake- 
speare does not of necessity fill the soul with the beauty and the 
wisdom that pervade him. It is not with literature as with 
country milk ; the cream is at the bottom of the pan. There 
must, therefore, be a study of the reading lesson. Archbishop 
Trench has been at pains to show what hidden meaning, what 
unsuspected power, often lies coiled in a word. This meaning 
must be found, this latent power must be felt, by the pupil. 
Allusions to matters of history, biography, science, often occur 
in the lesson. Without appreciating the force and beauty of 
these, it is impossible to understand the piece, or to be, in any 
appreciable degree, educated by it. 

Again, much of our literature is full of figurative expressions. 
Metaphors and similes — some formal and others only suggested — 
abound in the works of our best authors. Some of these are 
obvious to common apprehension ; others have by the usage of 
centuries become so crystallized, that they are usually mistaken 
for the most proper and prosaic expressions. Illustrations of 
both will readily occur to the thoughtful reader. Now, to learn 
the names that have been applied to the various rhetorical fig- 
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ures, is an exercise of comparatively little worth. The man who 
practically uses the tropes does it without thought of their 
names. But for young readers there is a study of them that is 
valuable. It is the study of the ground of the comparison made. 
This is of genuine, practical importance. Figures of speech 
that are used without a consideration of their fitness,— of the 
precise analogies between the things compared, — only mar the 
pages where they are found, and offend the taste of every person 
of true culture. 

Here, then, is a necessity for a real study of tropes, that shall 
open up the mind of the learner to the apprehension of new 
analogies, and prepare him for such a use of the language as 
shall make his utterances acceptable to persons of good taste. 

A careful study of the reading lesson is therefore insisted upon 
for two reasons : First, because such a study is absolutely essen- 
tial to a proper rendering of what is read ; and, secondly, be- 
cause only thus will the exercise become an educational process. 

Is it objected that all these points are conceded, and that there 
seems no necessity for thus emphasizing this matter? The ready 
answer is, that, however willing teachers are to make this con-r 
cession in argument, very few carry out the idea in practice. 
The study of the reading lesson, and the easy and natural ex- 
pression which comes from it, are rare among the pupils of our 
schools. In some schools the pupils* minds have never been 
awakened to any apprehension of literature. It does not seem 
to have occurred to them that the words spread out before them 
upon the printed page were ever meant to express a thought. 

ThQ patois in which they express their daily wants, is to them 
the only living speech. The language of literature seems to 
them as the ancient classics appear to so many — very learned 
and very dead. 

Others more favorably situated, and possessing more literary 
culture, make the reading a perpetual outpouring of high tragedy. 
They are told in the " rules " that they must put " expression " 
into the exercise, and not having a clear apprehension, derived 
from accurate study, of the natural expression required, they 
overwhelm the hearer in a flood of grandiloquent tones. 

But, having mastered the thought and emotion, the pupil will 
still need instruction as to the best method of expressing them. 
The fitness of tones to this use, — ^the adaptation of one sound to 
express grief, and of another to give forth joy, — is apprehended 
in a general way without culture. No teaching is needed to ena- 
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ble the child to respond to the loving utterances of its mother, 
even before it understands the meaning of words. But to adjust 
the organs of speech to the producing of these sounds, so that 
they shall come forth with accuracy and power, — nicely graded 
to the exact nature of what is to be expressed, and fit to stir the 
mind to which they are addressed, — this is a far more difficult 
attainment. 

And even in the mere hearing of sounds culture is required. 
We have said that, in a general way, the natural language is 
easily understood. Yet there is much imperfection even here. 
The art of listening is very inadequately practiced by the pupils 
in our schools. Are they all able to discriminate between the 
elementary sounds of the language ? "What proportion of them 
can distinguish the rising from the falling inflection? Or, dis- 
tinguishing them, can correctly declare which is the one and 
which the other? 

The ability to read " with expression " presupposes three 
things in addition to what has already been urged : 1. The power 
to distinguish by the ear the diflferent sounds of our language, 
through all the varieties of pitch, force, quality,, and volume, 
through which they can pass. 2. The power to produce these 
sounds in all their varieties. 3. The power to select, in any 
given case, the particular tone, with appropriate pitch, force, 
quality, and volume demanded by the sentiment. Only by a 
careful and thorough culture of the sense of hearing can the 
first of these powers be acquired ; to the attainment of the sec- 
ond, a thorough drill of the vocal organs which are to act under 
the guidance of the ear, is necessary ; and the third involves a 
thoughtful exercise of the judgment and taste, together with a 
reliable appreciation of the sentiment to be expressed. 

A thorough drill in the elementary sounds of the language is 
included in the prerequisite above named. This drill necessitates 
a critical exercise of the ear and the vocal organs. It should be 
accurate. The slovenly, inarticulate, half-asleep enunciation 
that characterizes so many of our countrymen, should be for- 
ever abolished. Distinct utterance should mark the speech of 
the American people. Words clearly spoken have a might en- 
tirely wanting to the drawl or the whine or the grunt. Clean 
cut words match clean cut thoughts. What a terrible disfigure- 
ment of the noble English is presented in the mumbling heard 
in many a school -room and niany a church! And how conve- 
nient a cloak it is for inaccuracy and confusion of thought ! Dis- 
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tinct enunciation, other things being equal, has always accompa- 
nied thorough mental culture. The preeminently thinking 
nation of antiquity could not tolerate a mispronunciation or a 
lisp. Nowhere does ignorance more clearly place her stamp 
than upon the organs used in speech. 

And in the United States we have especial reason to be thor- 
ough in our teaching of phonic analysis. Our country has be- 
come the home of many nationalities. Our citizens include men 
whose organs have been cast in the mold of every language and 
dialect in Europe. A power is needed that shall fuse these di- 
verse elements into one nation. And nothing is so powerful to 
this end as a common spoken language. Go to a foreign country 
and listen to the jargon of an unknown speech. The men that 
utter it scarcely seem akin to you, — they hardly seem to belong 
to the same race. It is a desert of strange sounds, too broad 
and too barren for human sympathy to traverse. But in the 
midst of the din, let a sentence of the native speech — the lan- 
guage of your childhood's home — be heard, and what a change I 
ITo formalities of introduction are needed. You recognize in the 
speaker a friend at once — and so every where. A sameness of 
spoken language is a bond of union among men : diversity is an 
occasion of estrangement and hostility. 

Let every child in America, therefore, of native or foreign 
blood, be taught to speak the English language with accuracy 
and distinctness. Let no barbarous or foreign accent be toler- 
ated. Let the pronunciation of the whole country be cast in one 
mould. Let the fisherman of the Passaraaquoddy and the miner 
of the Golden Gate, the lumberman of the upper Mississippi and 
the rice grower of Georgia, the dweller in Alaska and in Flori- 
da, — let them all learn a common language and speak it with a 
common accent, and the millions of the Eepublic will hail each 
other as brothers wherever they meet. 

Yery carefully, too, ought the pupils of our schools to be 
drilled in the use of their voices. The thin and feeble' tones 
should be developed into fullness and strength, the rough and 
discordant ones into smoothness and harmony. This can only 
be done by long continued and judicious practice. 

And the ability to select the proper tones for the thought and 
emotion in hand, needs to be developed. In this there is very 
little success in our schools. The books (some of them) contain 
extensive rules on elocution, but what an insignificant minority 
of our children ever learn them so as to give them any real 
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meaniDg? Very few can be said to learn them at all, and fewer 
still are able to make any independent, practical application of 
their principles. 

The true course is to fix upon a few general principles, which 
may always be developed from the thought of the pupils them- 
selves ; then to require these to be thoroughly learned and ap- 
plied in practice. 

These general considerations on the subject of reading in 
schools seem to the writer important. A proper observance of 
them would greatly add to the value of this exercise. That 
everything here recommended can in every instance be fully 
done, we do not claim. But that everywhere an honest effort 
should bo put forth in the direction indicated, there can be no 
doubt. 



CHILD GOYEENMENT. 

BY W. H. VENABLE. 

The art of governing children, whether in the family or the 
school, depends, as all arts do, upon an underlying science. The 
art of child government depends chiefly upon the science of 
moral philosophy. Moral philosophy explains the nature and 
functions of the moral faculties ; and it is only by the proper 
training of these faculties that their possessor can be governed 
either by himself or another. This is certainly true if the dem- 
ocratic idea of government be correct. 

There is not so very much diiference between the moral facul- 
ties of children and those of adults. Yet we are apt to excuse 
the errors of the young on the ground that they have not 
reached the years of accountability. Accountability does not 
always depend upon years, — at least not all accountability. The 
time of accountability begins with each individual when con- 
science begins to stir. The saying, " boys will be boys," when 
used to palliate an immorality, is often exceedingly pernicious. 
So is the proverb concerning " wild-oats." Boys will be boys, 
but they need not be bad ; there is no necessity in this wide 
world for any body to sow " wild-oats " or any other evil seed. 
Boys and girls find out the difference between right and wrong 
fast enough. Throw them at once upon their consciousness of 
moral power and responsibility. Assume at once, and severely 
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recognize in them, an eternal obligation to do and be the best 
possible. By use alone are the faculties made strong arid active. 
The celebrated Doctor Arnold, of Eugby, one of the most suc- 
cessful school governors, is said by his biographer, to have " re- 
cognized in the peculiar vices of boys the same evils which, when 
grown, become the source of so much social mischief. He gov- 
erned the school on precisely the same principles as he would 
have governed a great empire ; and constantly exemplified to his 
own mind or the minds of his scholars, the highest truths in the 
simplest relations of boys toward each other and toward him. 
The boys were treated as school boys, but as school boy& who 
must grow up to be Christian men ; whose age did not prevent 
their faults from being sins, or their excellencies from being no- 
ble and Christian virtues ; whose situation did not make the ap- 
plication of Christian principles to their daily life an impractical 
vision." Again, " in proportion as he disliked an assumption of 
a false manliness in boys, was his desire to cultivate in them that 
manliness, as the only step to something higher, and to dwell 
upon earnest principle and moral thoughtfulness as the great and 
distinguishing mark between good and evil. Hence his wish that 
as much as possible should be done by the boys, and nothing for 
them ; hence arose his practice of treating the boys as gentlemen 
and reasonable beings, of making them respect themselves by 
the mere respect he showed to them, of showing that he appealed 
to their own common sense and conscience.'* 

This method of government adopted by Doctor Arnold, is a 
method employed by hundreds with gratifying success. It is 
based upon a correct theory, and can not fail if judiciously car- 
ried out. 'No theory should be held responsible for the results 
of its misapplication. Nothing is more certain than that the in- 
nate moral forces existing in every soul, should be recognized as 
the most reliable controllers of conduct. By what particular 
processes these forces Are to be developed is a matter of experi- 
ment, ingenuity, and skill. Plans, devices, modes of procedure, 
must be varied to adapt them to existing conditions. Though 
all children have souls, all their souls are not in the same state 
of development, nor susceptible to the same influences. The 
carpenter uses the axe and the cross-cut saw upon the rough log ; 
the smoothing plane, the fine chisel and the more delicate instru- 
ments of his trade, as the wood upon which he operates gradually 
assumes the desired outline and proportions. Each kind of work 
demands a suitable tool. I can cut a pine stick with my pen- 
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knife, but a piece of iron must be heated and hammered into 
shape. While adapting methods to existing circumstances, it 
must be remembered that existing •tjircumstances change every 
day. The governor must be ready to meet the demand of each 
new situation in which the governed are placed. It is neither 
quickness nor slowness, severity nor leniency, reward nor pun- 
ishment, physical nor spiritual power, that, in itself, is the thing 
to use, but any, or all of these, according to the necessity of the 
case. 



THE IKDIVIDUAL PECULIAEITIES OF PUPILS. 

Complaint is often made that in our schools the native pecu- 
liarities of the pupils are not consulted. A common educational 
treatment is meted to all, and all those of the same grade of at- 
tainment are made to pursue the same branches. This is spoken 
of as if it were a hardship, and as if injustice were thus done to 
the pupils. It is said that " their originality is not developed ; 
their individuality is not unfolded or perfected.'* This objection 
is brought as well against the higher schools as the lower ; the 
whole of modern education is affirmed to be too general, whereas 
it should be specific. 

Is there any just ground for this complaint? Three questions 
arise here : Do our children and youth differ from each other in 
their mental characteristics to any such extent as is often assert- 
ed ? If they do, how are these differences to be ascertained ? If 
existing and known, do they require that the education of each 
child should be adapted to his individual peculiarities ? 

The existence of these differences is often taken for granted ; 
but it is generally done in vague terms by those who indulge in 
indiscriminate criticism of existing methods of instruction. That 
there are some differences will not be denied. Every child, as 
every man, doubtless differs in some respects from every other. 
But the mental differences are no greater than the physical. In 
both cases the difference is in degree rather than in kind. All 
have the same bodily organs intended for the same functions \ 
and so it is with the mind. The body has its wants, and so has 
the mind. Nor do we need to know the whole physical history 
in order to know what the wants are. One healthy child is 
nourished by the same food as another. The mother of a large 
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family provides the common meal for all. Nor does the hostess 
ask her guests beforehand what they can eat. Except in cases 
of disease, real or imagina^^, what is good for one is good for 
another. 

All the operations of society presuppose common characteris- 
tics and common necessities. The same artisan works for hun- 
dreds and thousands of customers. Most of the articles of con- 
sumption are produced in large quantities without the smallest' 
knowledge of the individual peculiarities of those who are to 
purchase and use them. The clergyman preaches to-an audience 
of hundreds or thousands. The same newspaper is read, it may 
be, by hundreds of thousands. What is true in these is true in 
education. There are some differences, but every lad has tbe 
common mental faculties which need development. His memory 
may be stronger or weaker than that of his companion, his im- 
agination more or less vivid, his reasoning powers superior or 
inferior, but he needs culture and knowledge, and must obtain 
them in the methods which the most thorough study of the mind 
has sliown to be the best for the purpose. 

But even were our youth to differ from each other as widely as 
is often intimated, how is the fact of the difference to be ascer- 
tained? How are teachers to know precisely all the characteris- 
tics of his pupil's mind? Do teachers know them with any such 
definiteness as to enable them to state that this study will do the 
pupil no good, while that branch will be to him of immense ad- 
vantage? Do the pupils themselves know their own peculiari- 
ties, or do their parents know them? What is the universal 
practice in our best schools in regard to the admission and classi- 
fication of pupils? An examination is held to ascertain tlie 
pupil's attainments. The teacher informs himself of the pupil's 
knowledge of what he has already studied, and admits or rejects 
him accordingly. He does not make a thorough mental diagno- 
sis of the pupil's character, nor does he require of the parent a 
minute list of all his mental traits, his tastes and his distastes, 
his likes and his dislikes. If he finds him entirely deficient in 
any study belonging to the previous course, he does not infer 
therefrom that the lad has no aptitude for that study, but he re- 
mands him to the lower school to make up the deficiency. Nor 
do we find teachers, except in the rarest cases, changing pupils 
from one class to another for any reason save that of prepara- 
tion or n on -preparation. 

All this shows that teachers do not profess to have any minute 
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knowledge of the individual mental peculiarities of their pupils. 
It shows that they do not believe in the existence of these pecu- 
liarities to any such extent as to affect the educational process. 

A third question remains : Suppose these peculiarities did ex- 
ist, and suppose they could be definitely ascertained, ought these 
to determine the character of the education which the child or 
youth should receive ? That is, ought the lad who is fond of 
mathematics and averse to other branches to devote most of his 
time to mathematical studies ? The question, let it be remem- 
bered, is one respecting education, and not one respecting the 
life work of the man. It would be folly for a man to devote 
himself , to surgery who could not look upon blood without faint- 
ing. A man whose mathematical calculations were generally , 
full of blunders, might know that his mission in the world was 
not to be an astronomer or a teacher of mathematics. 

But if a lad can prepare his lessons in arithmetic and algebra 
in one-half or one-fourth the time which the rest of his class re- 
quire, shall he on that account drop his grammar, geography, 
history, and natural science, for which he has a distaste ? No 
one who understands the constitution of the human mind would 
advise such a course. The purpose of education is not to 
strengthen one faculty, or class of faculties, at the expense of the 
others, but to secure a symmetrical development. All admit 
this; and yet every now and then we hear these wholesale 
charges against our schools and colleges for neglecting the indi- 
viduality of the pupil, and reducing everything to a dead uni- 
formity. The bed of Procrustes is usually wheeled out on such 
occasions to give intensity to the charge. 

If the ideas of such reformers should be carried out, it would 
destroy the chief excellence of our schools — their classification. 
Every college and every school that is worthy of the name clas- 
sifies its pupils for instruction; The teacher in this way instructs 
a class with no more labor than would be necessary for a single 
pupil. Hence the method is economical. It is efficient as well 
as economical, for the pupil probably makes more progress when 
a member of a class than when taught by himself. 

Instruction will continue to be given to classes, nowithstand- 
ing the complaints that thereby originality is repressed and indi- 
viduality neglected. The wise teacher will group his pupils into 
classes according to their attainment, but at the same time he 
will study their individual characters and temperaments. Ho 
will seek to obtain as complete a personal knowledge as possible 
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of each one whom he instructs, not that he may separate him 
from his associates, but that he may be able to present to him the 
most efficient motives, and render his instruction and his whole 
intercourse of the highest benefit. This personal knowledge of 
the pupil every teacher should seek. "With great classes it is, of 
course, impossible. And hence a member of a class of nloderate 
size will receive more benefit than a member of a very large 
class. There is much talk of great universities, as if the advan- 
tage to the student was in proportion to the size of the class. 
The reverse is true, and wise parents are coming to see that their 
sons for their intellectual advancement as well as their moral 
progress are the best off in institutions whose classes are not so 
large that the teacher can not become well acquainted with every 
* member. i. w. a. 

Marietta College, Oct., 1869. 
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A DAILY PEOGEAMME. 

Some years ago this consisted of a little square of printed 
directions, tacked up in every well ordered school-room, and no 
deviation from its arrangement was thought advisable. The six 
classes, from A to F (primary), marched up in successive regu- 
larity to receive their tri-daily share of reading and spelling. 
Monotony was not unknown. There was the slightest indication 
of not only sleepy children, but of a sleepy teacher I — not obtuse 
nor plodding, but veritably drowsy I 

Since then things have changed. We now have a printed 
" Course of Study " for the year, and each one makes out a daily- 
order of exercises accordingly. This is varied in almost every 
school. Some are of the opinion that no two days should have 
the same order in succession. Others find trouble enough in 
making and following out a different one each term. To those 
not gifted with " system ", it is even a task to " think up " a new- 
plan. They set to work determined to keep the mind on 
a programme. Does it remain there long? !N'o, the serpent 
is on the watch, the train is laid, and before three minutes — three 
minutes, gentlemen, — our thoughts are whirling off to " Old- 
town ", and we are chatting with " Sam Lawson ", or to Oxford 
and the Thames, from whence we fancy a little song, " Boat- 
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man, chant thy Eoundelay " ; or else such words as " full ", 
" scant ", " shorten ", " breadth ", etc., occupy us, especially if the 
thinking exercise be carried on while walking home from school. 
When did any one ever sit down to systematic thinking, and 
not find something attractive that would creep into his brain ? 
It seems to me that bright thoughts must be spontaneous, in- 
spired. If any reader has been so fortunate as to arrange a sat- 
isfactory order of work for each day, for a grade in the third 
year, second reader, he will do a favor by allowing us to copy it. 
Also any new plan he may have for preparing lessons. I am not 
looking for a " royal road " to teaching, nor for the subjects to 
be taught, but for some methodical arrangement of time both in 
school and out. This constant anxiety and sense of responsi- 
bility is what gives us the " teacher look ", is it not? 

The matter to be taught and the manner of questioning, etc., 
have just been successfully shown at our institute, which lasted 
two weeks. There were three teachers from the Oswego Train- 
ing School, and one from Boston, Prof. Monroe, who stayed only 
two days, and gave instruction in vocal culture and gymnastics. 
He kept us in a pleasant state of admiration and vivacity every 
minute of the time. But our scholars see no such Adonis in us 
as we imagined in him, and so the reproducing of these exercises 
will not be relished as much as if we were prophets from another 
country. 

Even teachers can not live upon gymnastics and object lessons, 
so when noon comes, those who live at a distance begin to pro- 
duce certain baskets, paper parcels, and paper-bags. They dis- 
perse to the recitation rooms, the dressing rooms, the corner 
lounges, or the common desks. The teacher from the country, 
who is " strange ", and the shy little novice about to begin at the 
foot of the ladder, as D primary, and the dignified high-school 
assistant — these all in sweet confusion seek the shade of basket- 
lid and napkin, and substitute " concrete " triangles of pie and 
cake, cubes of cheese and squares of bread, and spheres of apple 
and peach for the abstract lessons of the morning The aforesaid 
novice, setting apart, quietly swallows her cakes and her cogita- 
tions, in fancy seeing herself already advancing to the dignity of 
** one of our most successful teachers." May I be pardoned for 
smiling aloud at the spectacle of two who share the same basket 
exploring it occasionally and alternately as if to see what there 
is in the cupboard I This must be one of the " touches of nature 
that make the whole world kin." 
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Bat what has this to do with a programme ? Well, it has much 
to do with our programme — or rather of our need of one. Who 
will help us? H. 

Cleveland, Oct., 1869. 



A METHOD OF TBACHmG NOTATION. 

In teaching notation I write on the board abbreviated names 
of nine periods and their number, thus : 

Sep. Sex. Quint Quad. TrilL Bill Mill. Thou. Unite. 
98 7 65432 1 

When the names of these periods are learned in rote from left 
to right, then the number of each period is associated with its 
name so closely that the mentioning of one will suggest the other 
when pointed out promiscuously. To secure this, the figures are 
erased, and the class required to give the numbers from the 
names ; then the names are erased, and an oral drill soon makes 
them familiar with the periods, their names, and number, men- 
tioned in any way or order whatever. This drill must be thor- 
ough ; for upon the pupil's accuracy in this exercise depends his 
ability to write numbers accurately and speedily. 

The table of periods being learned, next comes the division of 
periods into orders. I teach that there are but three orders, and 
these the subdivisions of each period, calling them first, second, 
third, or units, tens, hundreds, naming from the right, — having 
no use for the fifth, seventh, tenth, or seventeenth order, since 
such expressions only make confusion, rather than form a per- 
fect system. Better say second order of second period, first 
order of third period, etc., instead of fifth order, seventh order, 
etc., since we then adapt our language to a system of notation. 

I^ext, I set pupils to writing periods in the order of the table, 
pointing as they write, and I never allow a second period written 
till the first is complete in its three orders and point, so that 
when I have finished reading the unit's period of a number, the 
pupil is ready at once to read from the board, without going back 
over the work again to mark off periods and numerate by orders 
in the old lazy style, to find out what has been written. 

If a large number has been placed on the board for the class to 
read, a glance at the points will disclose the number of the left- 
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hand period, and thus, also, its name. For after-practice in this 
method, to refresh the memory through the eye and ear, on re- 
view days, 1 place on the board a figure like the following : 
600,230,000,756,000,050,001 ,700,803. 

COC^i-t COC^rH CCC^i— 1 COC^li— « CCC^IrH COC^rH ?CC^i-H COCSli— l eOC^i-l 




Qt Qd. Tr. B. K Th. U. 

7 6 5 4 3 2 1 

Thus the pupil is taught to write entirely by periods. The con- 
fusion, so often seen, consequent upon periods and parts of pe- 
riods being omitted by the teacher in reading, is entirely avoided. 
For instance, the scholar in writing the above example, hearing 
" two hundred thirty sextillions, seven hundred fifty-six quadril- 
lions ", makes no mistake about the omitted period ; for though 
he may be in doubt whether quintillions come before or after 
quadrillions, yet he would never blunder so greatly as to doubt 
the order of the consecutive numbers 8, 7, 6, etc. 

CarbondalCy III, L. S. Brown. 



1. Responses to my September Circular are coming in rapidly. Thanks to 
yon, fellow- workers, one and all. Permit me to correct, in the minds of some, 
a misapprehension. They are calling for blanks. I have none, and do not 
design to have any for this purpose. The facts requested are for current temr 
porary use ; not to be collected and published in statistical tables. Laborers 

/ in and friends of the cause regard this Department as the educational head- 
quarters of the State. In this view, and for the purpose of aiding as promptly 
and efficiently as possible both teachers and schools, the items were and are 
desired. 

2. Time of holding Institutes. Those who desire the presence and aid of 
the Commisdioner at their county institute work, will do well to fix the times 
of holding their sessions in the spring and summer. In the fall and winter— 
especially winter — his office work is very laborious, and, of necessity, requires 
his presence. W. D. Henklb. 



OHIO TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

As there has been no report for two years as to the state of the funds of the 
Association, I thought it would be well to publish a statement in the Monthly. 
At my request the Treasurer, Mr. Geo. W. Walker, sent me in July the follow- 
ing report : 
31 
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NiVABK, July 17th, 1869. 
wHbn." W. D. HsKELE, Chairman of Executive Committee of Ohio Teacher** Aeeociation : 

The following is a statement of the receipts and expenditures from the Dayton 
meeting to the above date : 

BBCXIPTS. 

By balance from A. Armstrong, former Treasurer $ 95.90 

'* membership fees at Dayton 292.00 

« contribution to Institute fund from Mr. Turner 60.00 

** membership fees at Cleyeland 476.00 

Total receipts $923.90 

XXPKNDITURSS (per order of Executive Committee). 

To stationery at Dayton $ 1.20 

" contingent expenses 25.00 

" printing 400 

" settlement with Ogden, Tappan & Taggart 162.00 

« C. S. Bragg for ladies' hotel bills at Cleveland 50.00 

" Jas. E. Murdoch for expenses 20.00 

" telegrams 2.15 

" J. K. Rukenbrod R. R. passes 6.00 

** Cleveland Leader for membership cards 6.00 

" R. W. Stevenson, traveling expenses 5.25 

<< W. E. Crosby, " " 12.00 

"J.C.Harper, " " ; • 6-00 

" Rev. Dr. G. W. Hosmer per Weston, traveling expenses.. 20.00 

" Turner, Institute fund not used 60.00 

Total expenditures $378.60 

Balance in Treasury $545.30 

G. W. Walkbb, Treasurer. 

To this report I havettha following additions: 
• *^ Columbus, 0., July 1, 1868. 

E, B. White, Db. „ ^^. „ . , a • *.• 

To Ohto Teachers* Assoetation: 

To 10 per cent, of $717.45 (1866) $ 71.75 

« ^ ** $1,040.62(1867) 104.06 

Cb. $175.81 

By 88 subscriptions half-year, 1866 $ 31.00 

Dec 30, 1868. By publishing proceedings in Sept. No 25.^0 

a « 100 copies of pamphlet 15.00 

Jan. 6,1869. " due bill drawing interest -^^Hf 

'»• ». " '«"'' -i!-%i75.81 

Columbus, 0., Aug. 12, 1869. 

B. B. White, Db. „ ^^. „ ^ , . . ,. 

2b Ohio Teachers* Association : 

To 10 per cent, of $1,650.32, excess received on subscrip- 
tions for 1868 $165.03 

Cb. 

By printing 500 courses of study $ 10.00 

" publishing proceedings of July meeting 44.50 

" " 100 pamphlets l^-OO 

"•»-»''" -^$165.03 

There is due the Herald office, Cleveland, and Lima Gazette office, respect- 
ively, eleven and ten dollars, for which I have drawn orders, thus leaving in 
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the hands of the Treasurer $524.30, in my hands $1.06, and dae from E. E. 
White $199.28, — making in all $724.64, against which there are no claims. 

W. D. Hbnklb, 
Chairman of Ex. Com. of Ohio Teachers^ Associaiion, 
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KEPORTS FROM COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 

One of the best modes of assisting school officers is, doubtless, to give them 
information respecting what other school officers are doing. Here is an ex- 
tract condensed from a communication from Springfield township to the Sum- 
mat County Beacon : 

When the present school system was enacted, the school districts of thas 
township were in a bad shape, and nearly all the school houses were poor and 
in a dilapidated condition. About the first thing the board did was to re-dis- 
trict the whole township, and then commenced building school houses, but gen- 
erally assessed an amount of money entirely inadequate to meet the cost of 
building. The local directors were generally appointed a committee to let the 
building of the school houses to the lowest bidder, whether he was responsible 
or not The consequence was that the houses were very poorly built But 
several years ago the board changed its plan of operations. It now assesses 
an amount on the taxable property of the township, which is supposed to 
cover the cost of the school house proposed to be built A committee of three 
judicious persons is then appointed to superintend the building of the house,, 
and is instructed to keep a correct account of all its expenditures, and present 
the same to the next meeting of the board ; and if the account is found correct, 
the clerk is ordered to draw an order in favor of the committee for the anount. 
The committee is requested to use none but the very best materials and em- 
ploy the best mechanics, and the result is that we have the very best of school 
nouses at a cost of from $1,000 to $1,300. The houses are about 26 feet by 
>0 feet, and from 10 feet to 12 feet high between joists. 

We have a new chimney arrangement in our school houses. Tlic chimney is 
started on the upper beam, and on the side of the chimney about 4 feet square 
of the ceiling is elevated about 4 feet, so as to admit the stove-pipe into the 
chimney below the elevated ceiling, which makes it much safer and more con- 
venient for taking down and putting up the pipe for cleaning, ete. 

But, notwithstanding our good school houses, we have some miserable 
schools, which is, in a great measure, to be attributed to the carelessness and neg- 
ligence of the local directors. In a great many instances a teacher is hired in 
the fall of the year, without any instructions, and no more attention paid to 
him by the directors until spring. If local directors would be more attentive 
to their sworn duties, and visit their school at least once a week, and expel 
nnruly scholars and discharge incompetent teachers, there would soon be a 
marked difference in the advancement of our schools. 

At the April meeting of the board an acting manager is appointed and in- 
gtructed to perform such duties as may come before him from time to time. At 
the last meeting of the board, the acting manager was requested to examine 
the various school books in use, and make a selection of such books as he mav, 
in his judgment, deem the best calculated for the instruction of youth, and 
when approved by the board, said text books shall be used in all the schools of 
the township. 
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We devote most of our editorial pages this month to the "Miscellany", and 

yet a considerable number of items are crowded out. The interest felt in thii 
department of the Monthly and the great excellence of our contributed arti- 
cles make good the omission of our briefer editorials. We commend Presi- 
dent Edward's paper to every teacher of reading. He has hit " the nail square 
on the head." If one-half of the time now almost wasted in our schools in the 
mechanical routine of mere word calling, was devoted to a mastery of the 
thought and emotion of what is read, we should see a great change, not only 
in the reading, but also in the intelligence of our pupils. We are also con- 
vinced that natural expression can never be taught by mechanically fitting 
certain tones, qualities, and movements to the thought and sentiment. Ex- 
pression must flow out of the thought and sentiment as the stream flows from 
its fountain. The intellect must grasp the thought and the heart feel the emo- 
tion before the voice can give each expression. But read the paper and also 
those that follow it 



4 THE BIBLE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

In resisting the demands of the Catholic Church for a division of the school 
funds, the secular press very generally fell into a serious error respecting the 
true function of a system of public education. It was urged that the publie 
school had nothing to do with religion, that its sole and exclusive function iB 
to teach secular knowledge, to train the intellect and impart a knowledge of 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, and other literary and scientific 
branches. Those who used this argument, now find it turned upon them by a 
proposition to exclude the Bible and all other religious books and exercises 
from the public schools; and, it must be confessed, that this proposed action 
looks very much like a consequence of the argument 

This state of things shows the importance of fundamental questions in set- 
tling important practical issues. What is the true and comprehensive function 
of the public school ? How can this function best be discharged ? These are 
the fudamental and vital questions which lie back of the issues now agitating 
the public mind. 

It is not our present purpose to attempt any exhaustive discussion of these 
questions, but rather to ask, whether our public schools should aim at any 
thing less than the preparation of their pupils to discharge successfully the 
duties of life ? These pupils are soon to be confronted, not only by nature, 
but by society and the state ; and shall not their instruction consider these grand 
relationships and prepare them to meet them ? But what does man need for 
complete and successful living ? The answer is, that his mind must not only 
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be disciplined and enriched with knowledge, but his moral nature must be 
purified and ennobled. Right living requires not only knowledge, but right 
motives and impulses. The divine law of love to God and man must dwell 
regally in the heart in order that honor, justice, truth, and right may adorn 
the life. Nor can the instruction and training necessary to secure these great 
ends, be left to the family, the Sabbath-school, and the church. School instruc- 
tion must deal with the heart as well as with the head ; it must inculcate the 
principles of right and duty as well as those of science. No one acquainted 
with our schools will deny that their great need to day is more vital moral in- 
struction and training. This is necessary to secure their better government. 
There is a great outcry against the use of the rod as a means of school discip- 
line. But there is but one way to banish the rod from our schools, and that is 
to increase their moral influence and power. Human conduct must be con- 
trolled from without if it be not regulated from within. Love in the pupil's 
heart is more potent than a rattan in the teacher's hand ; a regal conscience is 
better than outward force, but where the former is wanting there will the lat" 
ter be needed. School discipline must go to the root of wrong doing, and, 
hence, the moral elevation of the pupil is the essential condition of its success. 

But the great demand for increased moral training in our schools comes 
from society and the state. Every social and civil interest pleads for a truer 
and nobler manhood — for a higher moral life. 

The next inquiry is. How can the instruction and influence of our schools be 
made potently moral ? Can this be done by excluding from them all religious 
exercises and influence ? A Christian people can accept but one answer to 
this question. The system of ethics taught in our schools must be essentially 
and fundamentally religious. The Divine Law is the true moral code. Nor 
can we abstract ethical precepts from the Bible, and then make such precepts 
effective and vital by dishonoring their source and authority. The command, 
*' Thou shalt not steal" must come to the human conscience as "thus saith 
the Lord." Banish from our schools " the fear of the Lord," and moral instruc. 
tion is impotent Moral training must be based upon and vitalized by religion. 

But how may religion be given its necessary place in our schools ? Shall it 
be in the form of technical religious instruction ? Shall sectarian dogmas, 
catechisms, creeds, and rituals be taught? It is evident that such instruction 
in a public school would inevitably trench upon denominational differences and 
the rights of conscience. The only way in which such instruction can be im- 
parted is by establishing denominational schools — by committing school in- 
struction to the direction of the several religious sects. But this is wholly 
inadmissible. These sects are too numerous and too unequal to permit such 
an arrangement It would destroy our beneficent school system, and deprive 
a considerable portion of our youth of both secular and religious instruction. 
It would lower rather than improve the moral condition of the people. More- 
over, technical instruction in sectarian creeds is not necessary to secure the 
end sought The religious doctrines which separate and distinguish the different 
Christian sects, do not constitute the basis of Christian morals. On the con-: 
trary, this basis is held in common by all Christian sects j it is a common 
Christianity. 
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Hence what is needed is the influence of non-sectarian religion^ and this is 
to be secured not by a theological exposition of the Bible, but by its presenos 
and power in the simple act of its reverential reading. This answers the ob- 
jection that the Bible can not be taught in our public schools without trenching 
upon denominational differences. We do not propose to teach it. Let it be 
read. 

" God is bis own interpreter. 
And he will make it plain." 

Besides, if the schools but recognize the Bible as God's Holy Word by read- 
ing it as an act of worship, its exposition may safely be left to the family and 
the church. What is needed to give vital power to moral training in our 
schools, is not the inculcation of technical religious doctrines, but the felt 
presence of a Christian spirit — a vitalizing religious atmosphere. This will do 
more to inspire religious feelings and give power to moral truth than exege- 
sis or catechism; and Christianity can he satisfied with nothing less than 
this. It does not ask the public schools to teach its creeds or inculcate its . 
dogmas. It simply seeks to bless school instruction by its presence and power. 

We are aware that the simple reading of the Bible in our schools is ridiculed 
as a useless exercise. Then why do the enemies of Christianity so bitterly 
oppose it ? The truth is the brief devotional exercises with which many of 
our schools are opened, exert a most salutary and fruitful religious influence. 
They inspire a reverence for the Supreme Being and a respect for Bjs Holy 
Word ; they quicken the conscience and give increased potency to every moral 
precept and sentiment On the contrary, let the Bible be banished from our 
schools and all religious truth from their text-books — let all religious senti- 
ments and feelings be excluded from their instruction and music — and their 
moral influence would be greatly lessened, if not destroyed. Write over our 
school-room doors, ".ATo admittance for God here*\ and the American school 
system fails in its highest and most important function. 

We have only space to add, that what is here urged as the true policy, is the 
practice of thousands of American schools. They are Christian schools with- 
out being sectarian; and they are attended by all classes and sects, without 
offense to conscience or injury to religious faitL In New York, New Haven, 
Boston, and other Eastern cities, the Bible is read alike by Protestant and 
Catholic teachers, and some of the warmest advocates of these simple devo- 
tional exercises in the schools, have been Catholic priests and bishops. Those 
who object to them, do so not because they are sectarian, but because they are 
not. They clamor for denominational instruction and influence. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is this : A Christian people can not 
make their schools Godless and Bibleless, because of differences of religious 
belief. They will find some way to respect the faith and conscience of every 
pupil without banishing the Bible and all religious influence from the schools; 
and experience shows that all real difficulties which beset the subject, may, in 
practice, be readily obviated. Protestants, Catholics, and Jews may alike 
enjoy the advantage of our schools without the sacrifice of religious faith or 
belief. 
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MISCELLANY. 

•<— -Whvn notified that any subsoriber has failed to reoeiye the Monthlt, we 
always remail the missing numbers. We are anxious that each subsoriber may re- 
oeire erery number due him. 

Ws oan still supply back numbers from January, the beginning of the cur- 
rent Yolume. Should any of our July subscribers wish to complete the volume, we 
will furnish the first six numbers (from January to June inclusive) for aixty cents. All 
new subscriptions received before December, should begin with the July number, the 
beginning of the second half of the volume. This is to the subscriber's advantage, 
since the back numbers contain the proceedings of the State and National Associa- 
tions, and much other matter of great practical value. Besides a teacher entering 
upon a new term of school needs more assistance than the reading of a single number. 

It is our desire to make this department of the Monthly as complete a record 

of current school intelligence as possible, and, to this end, we need reports from all 
classes and grades of schools. School officers and teachers are earnestly requested to 
send us a brief account of important changes in school organisation or classification, 
in courses of study, methods of teaching and governing, etc. In reporting percent- 
ages of attendance or punctuality, be careful to state on what basis they are com- 
puted. We are specially desirous of hearing from the country schools. We wish to 
know in what particulars they are making progress ; what means are used to awaken 
an increased interest in study or attendance ; what new regulations have been adopted 
by the township board or local directors ; what use is made of the library books ; 
what the teachers are doing for self-improvement, etc. Let us have brief letters, and 
we will make good use of all important intelligence communicated. 

Personal. — I. P. Hole, formerly superintendent of the Akron schools, succeeds 
W. B. Smiley as superintendent of the New Lisbon schools. 

Secretary B. G. Northrop, of the State Board of Education of Connecticut, has just 
concluded a two weeks' course of institute lectures in Ohio. He attended the insti- 
tutes at Caldwell and Tiffin. 

J. D. Critchfield, late of Cary, 0., has gone to Sidney. He graduated at Eenyon 
College a year ago. 

Mr. Snow, a graduate of Bethany College, West Virginia, has taken charge of the 
ichools of Newark. 

E. G. Whitlock, of Urbana, succeeds Mr. Hill as superintendent of the schools of 
Canal Dover. Mr. Hill has gone to Charleston, West Virginia. 

W. T. Fry, of Urichsville, has taken charge of the schools of Upper Sandusky, 
and John Tucker, formerly superintendent of the Canal Dover schools, succeeds Mr. 
Fry at Urichsville. 

Pleasant Bond, late principal of one of the Toledo schools, has accepted the super- 
in tendency of the schools of Wabash, Indiana. 

J. C. Barney, late in charge of the schools of Walnut Hills, Ohio, has accepted the 
•apervision of the Charleston schools, Illinois. 

Sylvester Puckett, of Jefferson ville, Fayette county, succeeds J. M. Yarnall as 
mperin ten dent of the Middleport schools, Meigs county, Ohio. 

H. B. Furness, who was last year principal of one of the Cleveland schools, has 
gone to Warren, 0. Salary, $2,000. 

Bev. James H. Herron, President of the Springfield Female College, has accepted 
tbe principalship of the Female Seminary at Willoughby. 
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Ambrose Blunt, a graduate of Weslejan Universitj, Conn., and late principal of 
the Deposit Academy, N. Y., has succeeded M. C. Steyens as principal of the Salem 
High School. 

A. C. Deuel has resumed the snperintendency of the schools of Urbana. We we^ 
come him back to the profession. 

Mr. MoCIintock, superintendent of the Urbana schools last year, has gone into the 
ichool-book agency in Kentucky for Wilson, Hinkle & Co. ; and J. W. Caldwell, 
principal of the Urbana High School, has taken charge of a system of schools in 
Indiana. 

John Frazee Buck, formerly a teacher in one of the schools in Salem, 0., has be- 
oome a teacher in the State Reform School, near Lancaster. 

J. B. Battelle has been elected superintendent of the Ironton schools, and A. M. 
Van Dyke principal of the high school. 

Col. A. S. Moore, late of Piqua High School, succeeds Dr. W. C. Catlin as superin- 
tendent of the schools of Sidney. Dr. C. has gone into the school-book agency for 
A. S. Barnes Sc Co., New York. 

S. D. and G. H. Terry, of Oberlin College, have taken charge of the graded school 
of Riverside, Hamilton county. 

Lieut.-Col. C. H. Carlton, of the U. S. Army, a graduate of West Point, has as- 
sumed his duties as professor of Military Science, Art, and Tactics, in Miami Uni- 
Tcrsity, 0. He is detailed under an act of Congress, passed July 28, 1866. 

Rev. G. W. Burns has resigned the superintendency of the East Liverpool school! 
to take charge of the Sewickley Academy, Pa. He is a •'* life subscriber " to the 
Monthly, and a live educator. 

Josiah Kimball has resigned the charge of the Massillon schools to accept a posi- 
tion in the school work in Alabama. He is to be located at Mobile. Mr. K. did a 
good work at Massillon. Edmund A. Jones, of Massachusetts, a graduate of Am- 
herst College, succeeds Mr. Kimball. 

S. Howell, late of the Dayton High School, is associate principal of the prepara- 
tory department of Antioch College. Prof. Orton still retains his connection with 
the college, and will deliver a course of lectures each year. 

Nkw School Buildings. — The city of Sandusky has just completed the finest 
high-school building in the State, but we have seen neither a description of it nor a 
notice of its dedication. Will not friend Cowdery post us up that we may be able to 

make due notice? The board of education of Springfield has leased the Female 

College building on High Street for five years, and a part of it will be occupied by 

the high school. The schools are moving to the front. Delphos is erecting a fine 

ichool building, to cost about $30,000. The village of Riverside, Hamilton Co., 

has built and furnished a new school house at a cost of $6,000. Cardington and 

Cedarville arei erecting fine school buildings. 

BucTBus. — The dedication of the new school building occurred on the 28th of 
September. The occasion was one of very great interest, and the spacious and taste- 
fully decorated hall was filled by a large audience, including many visitors fromsnv- 
rounding counties. The occasion was one of great interest. The dedicatory ad- 
dress wa^ delivered by Rev. A. S. Millholland. This was followed by an ode written 
by Hon. Wm. Hubbard, and read by J. R. Clymer, Esq., an address by Miss Sarah 
Franz, a pupil of the high school, a historical sketch of the union schools by C. W. BaV 
terfield, Esq., and an address by Hon. W. D. Henkle, State School Commissioner. 
Mr. Henkle paid a high but well-deserved compliment to the citizens of Bocyrof, 
and also to those of Gallon, Crestline, and Crawford county in general, for their in- 
terest in education and their liberal school policy and action. He stated that, so fitf 
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M his knowledge extended, Buoyras has the largest and best union school house in 
Ohio, or in the West." The inception, prosecution, and completion of so magnift- 
oent a structure reflect the highest credit upon the Board of Education and Supt. 
Harper, through whose united dcYotion and energy the work has been accomplished. 
The regular exercises were followed by brief addresses by Supt. Hartzler, of Galion, 
Supt. Foust, of Crestline, Supt. Parker, of Mansfield, and Supt. Fry, of Upper San- 
dusky. The exercises opened with a dedicatory prayer, were interspersed with 
•acred music, and closed with the benediction, and thus says the Forum '* the Union 
School House, the pride and glory of our fellow-citizens, was duly dedicated to the 
cause of home education." 

We regret that we are unable to state the cost of this fine building, or give a gen- 
eral idea of its plan. This we may do hereafter. The schools are divided into four 
departments, and each department below the highest is subdivided into four grades or 
ichools, ntaking in all thirteen schools taught by as many teachers, not including the 
superintendent. All the schools are full, and cheerful hearts and smiling faces are 
the order of the day. We congratulate superintendent, teachers, and pupils. 

Galion. — The public schools took possession of the new building about the middle 
of September, and are now in the best working order. The building, though smaller 
than the one at Bucyrus, is well planned and convenient. It is 144 feet in length by 
70 feet in width, and is three stories high — the first two stories being 13 feet in the 
clear, and the third 16 feet. The basement, which is 7 feet in the clear extends under 
the entire building. The two fronts present double gables projecting beyond the 
main building, and the roof is surmounted by two towers, extending 103 feet above 
the floor of the basement. The building is roofed with the best quality of green 
ilating. One main pasage-hall, ten feet in width, extends through the entire length 
of the building, intersected by two transverse halls, each five feet. On the first floor 
are four spacious school-rooms, each 28 by 43 feet ; a room of similar size for a mu- 
seum, and two other rooms of half this size, one to be used by the board of educa- 
tion and the other by the superintendent. On the second floor are six school rooms, 
and on the third floor four school rooms, and a hall 43 by 58 feet. The building is 
heated and ventilated on what is known as the ''Ruttan System."' The warm air is 
conducted by flues through registers into the rooms, and, after cooling and sinking, 
it passes out through the perforated mop- board, and is conducted to the foul-air 
ihaft through which it is carried out of the building. The foul-air shaft encloses 
the smoke-stack which, being made of sheet-iron, is easily heated, causing a good 
draft to carry off the foul air. This plan makes the building a self-ventilator, and it 
was adopted after a careful examination of its practical working in several school 
buildings in the West. We take pleasure in adding that this school building was 
originally planned by Supt. Hartzler. Its chief features are comfort, convenience, 
and economy. 

Bavrnna. — The opening of the schools for the year was preceded by a teachers' 
institute of one week, specially designed for the Ravenna teachers. They were made 
familiar with the changes introduced into the course of study, and the methods of 
teaching and discipline to be used were thoroughly discussed. The teachers were 
thus prepared to enter intelligently upon their year's work, which they are now 
prosecuting with more than usual success. This professional preparation on the part 
of the teachers, was duly supplemented by needed repairs and improvements in the 
building and its surroundings, and the schools are full and prosperous. We are glad 
to see that Supt. Hussey remains in charge, and that our good friend Stevens is at 
his old post. 
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G-BBSNTiBLD. — The anion schools reopened on the 6th of September. The raper- 
intendent's salary has been increased to $1,200, and the salaries of the other teaohen 
have also been advanced. The revised oonrse of study and rales and regalations arc 
working well, and the prospects for the year are good. 

Tbot. — This town has reconsidered its decision to erect a new school building, ths 
iorereigns voting down the proposed tax. The schools remain in eharge of Sopi 
Thompson, who, with his excellent assistants, is doing good work, Botwithstanding 
the crowded condition of the rooms. The enrollment the first week of the year wai 
540, with an average attendance of 512. 

Ashland. — The public schools opened on the 13th of September under the skillful 
direction of that veteran superintendent, Capt. S. M. Barber, assisted by his old corps 
of teachers unchanged. The Times says : ** The school buildings have b6en renova- 
ted, painted and grained, and will compare favorably with any school rooms in the 
country for neatness and convenience. Our competent teaehers, nice buildings, and 
beautiful grounds, make the Ashland Union School an institution of which our oiti* 
sens may well be proud." 

Mount Union College. — This institution was " founded " twenty-three years ago, 
in the loft of a woolen factory. It was then a school of six pupils. It stands to day 
a flourishing college with a responsible board of trustees, a faculty of twelve profes- 
sors, an annual income of near $13,000, and facilities for the attendance of 500 to 
800 pupils. The main college edifice is an elegant and commodious four-story build- 
ing, which stands on a campus of twenty acres, beautified by walks and shrubbery. 
The second building is a large four-story boarding hall, supplied with every needed 
convenience, and furnishing excellent accommodation for boarding on the co-opera- 
tive plan, now meeting with favor owing to its economy and convenience. The 
course of study has been thoroughly revised by President Hartshorn since his per- 
sonal investigation of the courses pursued in European and American institations, 
and it now embraces five departments, to wit : Classical, scientific, normal, commer- 
cial, and that of music and the fine arts. These departments are not isolated special- 
ties, but are intimately related and co-operative. The " elective system ** is adopted, 
and when the student has completed a course which embraces studies equivalent to 
the prescribed requirement, he receives a diploma. 

The Musuem of Natural History, Geology, and Fine Arts, though not large, is one 
of the most interesting it has ever been my pleasure to visit. The collection of iron, 
copper, lead, and silver ores, is very rich and comprehensive, and the fossils, of which 
there are a large number, and the petrifactions are very instructive and curious. 
Among the precious stones, are crude specimens of Agate, Cornelian, Jasper, Onyx, 
and Emerald, polished at one end, thus unveiling their beauty and rarity. The de- 
partments of natural history and conchology, also ichthyology, are finely though not 
largely represented, and the ornithological specimens are beautiful. There is a de- 
partment of trophies taken in American and foreign wars, from the days of the Ameri- 
can revolution to the late rebellion, including the Indian battles. The exhibition of 
antiques, such as relics from Rome, Pompeii, Turkey, Greece, Arabia, and the Holy 
Land are full of interest. Mosaics, drinking cups, lava, ashes, skulls from the Cata- 
combs, specimens of the crumbling ruins of the temples of the old world with ancient 
Latin inscriptions, meet the eye on every side. The paintings and engravings axe 
very rare and beautiful. Among the former on exhibiton are three which are worthy 
of special notice, " The Magdalen ", "Christ at the Well of Samaria'', and " Mater 
Boloroso ", works of art, copies from the old masters, and obtained at great expense 
by President Hartshorn when in Rome and Florence. There is an exquisite colored 
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erayon bead of s yoang girl obtained in Florence, wbicb bas been pronounced by 
Bome of tbe most prominent American and European artists to be a chef d*€euvre of 
art. The collection also contains cartes of tbe crowned beads, their families, and 
distingaisbed men and women of tbe old world, colored photographs of European 
and American scenery, and many other cariosities which we are unable to mention. 
JHUaburg, Sept. 1869. V. B. B. 

Aktiooh Collegs. — Tbe summer vacation was improved by tbe trustees in reno^va- 
ting and painting the dormitories ; in improving tbe walks and grounds, and par- 
ticularly in remodeling tbe chapel which bas very greatly improved it. Tbe gallery 
is removed, tbe ceiling broken into squares, and the monotony of the walls bas been 
relieved by tbe introduction of pillars projecting into tbe room some seven inches 
and extending tbe entire height of tbe room. An alcove and platform takes tbe 
place of the old recess and stage, and the room is lighted by gas manufactured in the 
building. These and other improvements have added greatly to the beauty and 
ntility of tbe room. The apparatus of the college bas been increased by a donation 
from Rev. Dr. Bellows consisting of the instruments used by the Sanitary Commis- 
sion in making its collection of vital statistics. They are not only useful, but they 
possess a historic value. The chemical laboratory is very complete, especially in tbe 
department of analytical chemistry, and the philosophical apparatus contains several 
very valuable instruments. Among these is a fine telescope, a spectroscope of four 
prisms, bought in Paris by Duboscy, the great optician, and a microscope worth $400, 
a present from Mr. Cunningham, of Massachusetts. The new year opens prosper- 
oasly. The Antiochian is continued. 



TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 

Miami Countt. — We have some additional facts respecting tbe institute held at 
Tippecanoe, Aug. 9-20. Mr. Harvey was unable to be present, but Supt. Thompson, 
ai Troy, Supt. Callehan, of Tippecanoe, and other bome teachers took up the work 
and made the session a profitable one. As an evidence of tbe professional interest 
awakened, tbe Monthly received some forty subscribers. A resolution was unani- 
mously passed requesting the county examiners to raise tbe requirements for tbe 
various grades of certificates as rapidly as circumstances will allow. Tbe discussion 
showed that the teachers of the county do not favor the successive issuing of six months' 
certificates to tbe same teacher. The fact that the examiners are now maintaining a 
fair standard, adds to the significance of this action. We notice that they examined 
last year 261 applicants, and granted certificates to but 216. Of tbe 41 teachers re- 
ceiving tbe highest grade of certificate, 22 were ladies, and yet but 106 ladies were 
CKamined. 

BucYBUS. — The fifth annual session of the Crawford County Teachers' Institute 
opened August 30tb, and continued five days, with a large attendance. The instrue- 
tors were Pros. Tappan, of Eenyon College, Supt. Harper, of Bncyrus, Supt. Harta- 
ler, of Gallon, and Supt. Foust, of Crestline. Mr. Eirkpatrick gave a lesson on 
penmanship. Pros. Tappan gave two evening lectures. Brief addresses were also 
delivered by J. R. Clymer, Esq., and S. J. Wolf. Practical topics were discussed by 
the members, and Miss S. Cobb read an essay on " The True Teacher." Resolutiona 
were passed commending tbe teachers' institute as a means of professional improve- 
ment ; urging tbe examiners to raise the standard of qualifications for certificates^ 
moral and intellectual, and to refuse to grant a second six-months' certificate ; urg- 
ing BolJiol visitation and co-operation by directors and patrons ; and recommending 
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that ladies and gentlemen have equal pay for the same labor. The teachers also 
pledged themselves to united effort to secure higher professional attainments andie- 
•alts. The session was a decided success. 

Springfield. — A successful institute was held at Springfield during the first week 
in September. The exercises were conducted by Snpt. Reinmund, assisted by Prof. 
Qeiger, of Wittenberg College, and Supt. Ormsby, of Xenia. Lectures were delir- 
ered by Prof. Brodfuehrer, of College Hill, and Mrs. E. D. Stewart. Brief addressei 
were delivered by Rer. A. H. Ross, Supt. Reinmund, and Rev. J. Rowe. Interesting 
exercises in drawing were given by Capt. Tyler, of Dayton. Over one hundred wen 

in attendance, and the session was spirited and profitable. The county association 

holds a day's session every eight weeks. The next will be held at Springfield, the 
•eoond Saturday in November. 

Meigs County. — The ninth session of the Meigs County Teachers' Institute was 
held at Chester, the week ending September 10th. Notwithstanding the incessant 
rain the first two days the enrollment reached 105 names. The exercises were mainlj 
conducted by Hon. W. D. Henkle, of Columbus, assisted by J. J. Dinsmore, teacher 
of penmanship. The instruction was practical and valuable, and the interest well 
sustained. On Monday evening the teachers held a re-union in the M. E. Church. 
Mr. Henkle delivered two lectures, one on '* The Teacher", and the other on "Fnn- 
ishment in schools." The institute voted a session of four weeks for next year lo 
commence the first Monday in August. If it be admitted that institute work is veiy 
much needed in Meigs, the teachers certainly are willing to perform their part. 

J. M. T. 

[ We are glad to add that the county examiners are duly considering professional 
preparation and success in teaching, in granting certificates. The applicant's stand- 
ing in these respects, is marked upon the certificate. — Ed.] 

North Liberty. — The Adams County Teachers' Institute held a two weeks' session 
commencing August 2d. The instructors were Rev. Jos. Smith and Mrs. Smith, and 
W. H. Vane. Quite a number of practical topics were discussed. The success of the 
institute was largely due to the county examiners who gave it an active support. 
There were ninety-five teachers present. 

Wapakoneta. — An interesting session of the Auglaize County Institute was held 
at Wapakoneta, beginning August 16th, and continuing two weeks. Sixty teachers 
were present. The instructors were Mr. S. C. Crumbaugh, of Dayton, in grammar, 
definitions, and theory and practice ; Mr. S. F. DeFord, of Celina, in arithmetic, 
penmanship, and orthography ; and Mr. C. W. Williamson, of Wapakoneta, in gram- 
mar, geography, and reading. Lectures were delivered by Messrs. Crumbaugh and 
DeFord. Mr. Crumbaugh's address was on ** Duties and Obligations of Educated 
Men " ; Mr. DeFord's was on the ** Qualifications and Responsibilities of the Teach- 
er." This was the first institute ever held in the county, and it was ft decided sw- 
oesB. F. 0. Layton, Secretary, 

Ibonton. — The Lawrence County Teachers' Institute commenced the 30th of As* 
gust, and continued through the week. Instruction was given by Prof. W. G. Wil- 
liams in orthography and grammar; Prof. A. C. Hirst in reading and arithmetic,* 
Mr. J. B. Battelle in geography ; and Dr. N. K. Moxley in physiology and theory 
and practice. The necessity of county supervision was indorsed almost unanimonfll/ 
by the teachers present. The attendance was large, and the meeting interesting an^ 
suooessful. % 
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Xenia. — A Wur weeks* normal institute was held at Xenia in August under the 
direction of Supt. Ormsby and Fres. Smithy which is sufficient evidence that a good 
work was done. 



SCHOOL AFFAIRS IN OTHER STATES. 

Connecticut. — We recently spent nearly three weeks in this State, and found every 
where the most encouraging indications of school progress. The free school law of 
1863, though meeting with some opposition, is sure to triumph. The old rate-bill 
system which so long obstructed the progress of the schools, is numbered among the 
follies of the past. We confess that it was a novel experience to discuss the merits 
of /r<?e schools, and that in New England I We were also surprised to find so few 
graded schools in the State. Villages containing youth enough for an efficient graded 
school with three or more departments, are frittering away money and opportunity in 
unclassified public and private schools. But a grand reform is in progress. Town 
after town is adopting the graded system, and large school buildings are taking the 
place of the small and scattered structures now sheltering isolated schools. New 
Haven is the only city in the State that has adopted supervision, but the success of 
the system with three years* trial, has fully demonstrated its utility and importance, 
and its adoption by other cities only requires discussion and investigation. 

The suspension of the State Normal School at New Britain, some two years since, 
was a long step backward, but it is again reopened under auspices which promise a 
SQOcessful and fruitful permanency. Mr. I. N. Carlton, of Massachusetts, an accom- 
plished scholar, is principal, W. E. Sheldon, of Boston, an experienced educator, is 
vice-principal, and Misses Smith and Goldthwaite, graduates of the Massachusetts 
Normal Schools, are assistants. A normal institute of eight weeks is being con- 
ducted in connection with the school, for the benefit of those who intend to 
teach the coming winter. Several of the most eminent teachers of New England are 
giving special courses of lectures. Seventeen lectures on the theory and practice of 
teaching were given by the writer. Secretary Northrop is also pushing forward the 
institute work. He has recently been holding two days' institutes at different points 
in the State. They not only afford teachers much valuable assistance, but they serve 
to kindle a deeper interest in the schools. They are life awakeners. We atttended 
sessions at Falls Village, Danbury, and Wolcottville, and found at each place an in- 
telligent and earnest body of teachers. We have never addressed more attentive and 
a|)preciative audiences. 

We have only space to add that Secretary Northrop has already accomplished a 
great work, and we hope that he may continue the '' good fight '' until Connecticut, 
in the efficiency and completeness of her school system, shall be the peer of any 
State in the Union ! 

Arkansas. — Bear Sir: The work of education in our benighted State now goes 
bravely on. One year ago there was not a free school in the State : to-day over 1000 
teache]:3 s^re engaged in their work of labor and love under a '* free school system." 
Over 50,000 children, who have hitherto been deprived of any kind of an education, 
save that of ignorance and vice, are now receiving the blessings of a system which 
has placed our sister States so far in advance of us. Through the aids which we can 
and will receive from the educational journals published in the older States, and from 
an efficient organization of ''teachers' institutes" throughout each county in our 
own State, education will go forward in Arkansas, driven by such an impetus as has 
never assisted in organizing, establishing, maintaining, and perfecting a similar 
■f stem in any other State or Nation. 

Teacher's wages are better here than in Eastern States ; hencei we are getting a 



\ 
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lint-elafli corps of teaehen. In our Cirenit (Sib Jadicial), the applieant for alieenae 
to teach, besides the necessary scholarlj qoalilicmtiony is required to take some edu- 
cational journal (to be selected by him or herself). In this way it is hoped we msj 
be able speedily to derate the standard of qnalificatioas ; so that not far in the di»- 
tant fntore, not only the teauiken in Arkansas, bnt the taugki^ will compare farorably 
with the masses in other States who hare nerer been cnrsed with an aristoeratie syt- 
tam of education, which only had for its object the elcTation of the wealthier eltsaei, 
ignoring entirely the educational wants of the masses. 

Very respectfully, etc. E. S. Hevdbbsov. 

Qfiee Cireuii Svpt., Fayetteville, Ark., Sept. 1869. 

Supt. Smith closes an official letter thus : " We hear cheering news in reUtloii 

to schools from nearly all parts of the State. From twelTC to fourteen handled 
schools are in successful operation, and a spirit of inquiry is ererywhere betsg 
awakened in relntion to the subject of education." 

Missotrsi. — ^The county supeiintendeney is rapidly putting the school system into 
operation. Supt. Markham, of Iron county, writes us that he has recentiy traveled 
hundreds of miles for the purpose of organising School districts, instructing school 
officers, visiting schools, etc., and that he finds an incredible destitution of school 
pririleges. It is a part of his duty to appoint school directors, but in some dlBtriets 
it has been impossible to find a person both legally and educationally competent to 
perform the duties of the office. He is, however, encouraged in the good work, and 

hopes soon to see the system generally organized and in successful operation. We 

notice that the educators of the State are earnestly pressing the establishment of 
State Normal Schools. This is right, for, as a correspondent of the Journal of Edm- 
cation declares, ** it is impossible to make the public schools of any State efficient is 
their work, without the aid of the normal school to train and prepare teachers for 
their duties." Private normal schools and departments are springing up, but these 

can not supply the training needed. We are glad to learn that the Jowmalo/EAt- 

cation, published at St. Louis, is being well sustained. It is a very creditable peri- 
odical. The Western Educational Review is the title of a new magazine to be edited 

and published at Jefferson City by 0. H. Fethers. We learn from the prospectus Ihst 
it is to contain from 36 to 48 pages. We wish the enterprise success, but we fear thai 
Missouri will not sustain two educational journals. This has been tried in several 
older States, and usually without success. 

West Vieoikia. — We have good reports of the progress of the schools of this 
State. Mr. Kern, of Monongolia county, writes that the bitter opposition which the 
school system formerly met, is disappearing. ** In this county," he adds, ** the sys- 
tem, thanks to our efficient superintendent, is in very good working order." Insti- 
tutes are held in many of the counties, and a commendable spirit of progress is man- 
ifested. We are also pleased to learn that the teachers of the State are so well pleased 
with the Monthly. One county superintendent writes : " Our teachers are greatly 
pleased with your Monthly. I believe I can do more for their advancement by get- 
ting them to subscribe for it than in any other way." A teacher writes : " I pemse 
the pages of your Monthly very carefully, and I find in it many things that are in- 
structive and invaluable to those who wish to make themselves live teachers." 

Iowa. — The Catholics of Dubuque are establishing separate schools for their chil- 
dren, asserting that the public schools are Godless and immoral. Prof. Bronson, the 
son of an eminent Catholic, has made an able defense of the public school system. 
Supt. Crosby writes that he has been received with very great kindness at Daven- 
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port, and feels at home, though Ohio is not less dear when looked back to from the 
banks of the Mississippi. The Davenport Training School, which is in its seventh 
year, is increasingly snccessfuU Eightj-seven teachers have been trained in it, 
nearly one-half of whom are in the city schools. Mrs. M. A. McGonegal is princi- 
pal. Success to the good cause I 

The salary of Supt. Pickard, of Chicago, has been raised to $4,500. Pres^ 



Edwards, of the Illinois Normal University, receives a salary of $4,000. Messrs. 
Hagar, Boyden, and Dickinson, of the Massachusetts Normal Schools, receive each 
$3,000, and Miss Johnson, of the Framingham Normal School, $2,500. 

Boston is discussing the propriety of consolidating its high schools. Supt. 

Philbriok is opposed to the movement. 

——The Illinois Southern Normal TJniversity is located at Carbondale, a pleasant 
Tillage of 2,500 inhabitants. The trustees propose to erect a building costing about 
$250,000. 

Hon. Newton Bateman, of Illinois, has declined the prinoipalship of the In- 
diana State Normal School, at Torre Haute. 

Bayard Taylor has been elected to a professorship in the Cornell University, 

«t Ithaca, New York. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

Wb are indebted to Hon. W. D. Henkle for several of the notices of books 

found below. 

A Tebatise on Meteorology. With a Collection of Meteorological Tables. By 
Elias Loomis, LL.D., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale 
College. New York : Harper <fe Brothers. 1868. 

This is a timely work. The vast mass of meteorological observations that have 
been accumulated in almost every part of the world, has long awaited a comprehen- 
■ive presentation. The meteorological results attained by scientific men have gener- 
ally been given in very large works or in elaborate memoirs, many of which are 
found only in foreign languages. Prof. Loomis justly remarks that ** It will proba- 
bly be conceded that there has not hitherto appeared, at least in the English lan- 
guage, any general treatise on Meteorology which furnishes a comprehensive view of 
the present condition of every branch of this science with a minuteness sufficient to 
f atisfy one who is himself engaged in the business of observing." Although he does 
not claim to have produced such a treatise, it can not be denied that he has produced 
a work as full of matter as an egg is of meat. Indeed, we think this is the best book 
he has ever written. No teacher should be without it, whether he teaches Meteorol- 
ogy or not. The book is an octavo of 300 pages, and contains 36 tables. We have 
space to cull but a few of the multitude of interesting points brought out in this 
work. 

The atmosphere can not extend more than about 21,000 miles above the surface of 
the earth, because there the centrifugal force and the earth's attraction are equal. 
The phenomena of shooting stars and auroral displays indicate an appreciable atmo- 
sphere at probably more than 500 miles above the earth. The phenomena of lunar 
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eclipses indicate a beight of 66 miles and those of twilight 50 miles. The mean tem- 
perature of Sitka, Alaska, in latitude 57° 3', is almost the same as that of Eastport^ 
Maine, in latitude 44° 54' An iceberg has been measured three- fourths of a milto 
square, and 315 feet high. Hailstones weighing more than a pound, have fallen in 
India. 

The author discusses the following questions giWng a section to each : ** Is A^ 
mospheric Electricity the result of Friction ? " ** Is it the result of Combustion ? " 
" Is it the result of Vegetation ? " ** Is it the result of unequal Temperature ? '* 
" Is it the result of sudden Condensation of Vapor ? " '* Is Atmospheric Electricity 
due to Evaporation ? " The principal source is ascribed to evaporation. 

The Works op Horace. Edited, with Explanatory Notes, by Thomas Chase, A.M., 
Professor in Haverford College. Philadelphia : Eldredge k Brother. 

This is the fourth book in Chase and Stuart's Classical Series, which series ha« 
already attracted marked attention from teachers. The convenient size of the bookB 
is an element in their popularity. We well remember the time when we had to carry 
to and from school Leverett's Latin Lexicon and Cooper's Virgil along with several 
other books not quite so ponderous. But there is another recommendation far moro 
valuable, and that is the scholarly manner in which the different works have been 
edited. Mr. Chase in this edition of Horace, has given great attention to points of 
grammatical, philological, and antiquarian interest, but has not neglected to maka 
such observations as will aid in causing the study of the poems to conduce to refine- 
ment of taste and general literary culture. References are made to the Latin Gram- 
mar prepared by Allen, Andrews and Stoddard, Bullions and Morris, and Harkness. 
Occasional references are also made to Kruger, Madvig, and Znmpt. 
*;^ Eldredge & Brother are fast acquiring a reputation as publishers, and this repi»- 
tation is based chiefly on the publication of Chase & Stuart's excellent Classical 
Series. They announce an edition of Virgil's ^neid (the first six books), with notes, 
maps, index, and Leadcon, to be ready December 1st. It is to be uniform in style and 
binding with the other volumes of the series. They also announce as in preparation 
editions of Sallust and Livy. 

The Principles op Logic. For High Schools and Colleges. By A. Schuyler, 
A.M., Professor of Mathematics and Logic in Baldwin University. Cincinnati : 
Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 

The author of this modest treatise is a master of the art of condensation. In th« 
limited space of 168 octavo pages, he presents a systematic and comprehensive devel- 
opment of the principles of Logic, and this is done in a remarkably clear and accurate 
manner. Every page shows critical research and earnest thought, and the whote 
bears clear evidence that the works of other investigators have been carefully studied 
and faithfully digested. It embodies not only the long-settled principles of the 
science, but the more recent developments of Hamilton and Mill, with important 
original improvements by the author, among which is the statement of the funda- 
mental laws of thought, and the principles of induction. The use of Euler's admi- 
rable notation in presenting the relation of concepts, has contributed both clearnesa 
and conciseness to the treatment of this subject. But we have not space to enumep- 
ate the valuable features and excellences which an examination of the work has dis- 
olosed. Suffice it to say, that it is a capital text-book for a teacher who is himself a 
master of logic and has been baptized into its spirit. The mere lesson -grinder 
had better use some other work I The book is beautifully printed on cream-tinted 
paper, and is elegantly bound. 
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National Ststbu op Map-Drawino, adapted to MonteUVs k MoNally's System of 
Geographies. By Jbbomb Allkk, A.M., Principal of Normal School, Montioello, 
Iowa. A. S. Barnes k Company, New York and Chicago. 1869. 

Notwithstanding the above title, this system of map- drawing is just as applicable 
to any other geographies as those mentioned. The author adopts a * ^^^^^^.^^^ 
that repesents 200 miles for states and one that represents 600 miles Tj^ 
This gives the child a definite idea of the comparative size of the states and the com- 
parative size of the continents. This system brings out many inl cresting coinci- 
dences as to distances. For instance, the northern boundary of Missouri, the great- 
est width of Illinois, the eastern boundary of North Carolina in a straight line, the 
greatest length from north to south of South Carolina, and also of Ohio, Kansas, 
and Iowa, are each 100 or 200 miles. There are many interesting coincidences of the 
lenghts 3^, %j }4t %t %t &Q<^ ^'2. From the southwest corner of Massachusetts the 
distance yi or 100 miles reaches to Lake Champlain, Rhode Island, Brooklyn, and 
the northeast corner of Pe&nsylvania. We have referred to these points, which are 
not a tithe of those given by Mr. Allen, to show the interesting character of his sys- 
tem which all teachers should examine. 

A Hand- Book of Map- Dba wing. Adapted especially to the Maps in Mitch eU's 
New Series of Geographies. By Pbtbb Kbam and John Micklbbobough. Phila- 
delphia : B. H. Butler k Co. 

The authors of this neat hand-book are teachers in the Cincinnati schools where 
they are successfully using the system of map-drawing which it embodies. It con- 
tains twenty-five different maps, with construction lines for drawing their outlines. 
The construction lines are given on the left-hand page and the drawn map on the 
right-hand page, thus presenting at one view both the preparation and the completed 
work. In the United States, the several states are so grouped as greatly to facilitate 
the drawing. The book renders such assistance that no teacher who uses it, needs fail 
in teaching map-drawing. It is adapted to any series of maps in common use in our 
schools. 

Elbments of Composition and Rhbtobio. Practical, Concise, and Comprehensive. 
By Simon Ebbl, A.M., Author of a Series of English Grammars. New York : 
Xvison, Phinney, Blakeman k Co. 1869. 

This work recognizes the difference between composition and grammar, the art of 
eocpression and the art of criticism. It aims to impart skill in the use of language 
not by putting the pupil through a course of false syntax, and a critical study of 
style, but by requiring the pupil to express bis own thoughts under the guidance of 
grammatical and rhetorical rules. In other words, the author's aim is to combine 
composition and grammar by teaching the former under the guidance of the^latter. 
We should prefer to subordinate the grammar to the composition — to reach gram- 
matical rules through thought-expression, but in this view we may be at fault. The 
work ginies due prominence to synthesis. Instead of dreary pages of errors to cor- 
rect and models to study, the pupil has an extended series of exercises in the ex- 
pression of thought. It is possible that the treatment is too full and the classifica- 
tion too minute for common schools, but every teacher of composition will find the 
work eminently worthy of his examination. 

Ahn's Gbbman Handwbitino. Being a Companion to Every German Grammar and 
Beader. With Notes by W. Gbaubbt. New York : E. Steiger. 1869. 

The design of this little manual is to make the student of Geraian familiar with 
the chirography of German letters and manuscripts. The exercises are progressively 

A 
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graded, beginning with simple phrases and sentences and passing to those more com- 
plicated, and comprising the different styles of composition. Great prominence is 
given to letters, and those presented are beantiful models. The handwriting is a 
good imitation of modern German of the standard stjle. We can most heartily com- 
mend the work to all who may wish to master German script for practical purposes. 

Imfrovbd Modbrk Pookkt Diotionart or the Frxnoh akd English Lanouaoks, 
for the Erery-aay Parposes of Travelers and Students, containing more than five 
thousand modem and current words, senses, and idiomatic phrases and renderings 
not found in any other dictionary of the two languages (including the largest) ; 
and the correction, for the first time, of hundreds of vulgar errors which occur in all 
other French and English Dictionaries. By Ferdinand E. A. Gasoo. New Edi- 
tion. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1869. 

This neat duodecimo volume contains 647 pages, 261 of them being devoted to the 
French- English part. We estimate that this part comprises the definitions (pronun- 
ciations are not given) of about 25,000 words. The English-French part gives the 
French equivalents of about 37,000 English words. We have not time to test the 
claims set forth on the title-page, but notice on the first page of the English-French 
part the word ** Abeme'thy", which is not found in the corresponding part of Spiers 
and Surenne's French Dictionary nor in Worcester's Quarto. The equivalent in 
French is hiacuU see, a dry biscuit. Strange to say, however, Mr. Gasco does not give 
the French word biscuit in the French-English part. 

The National Sunday-School Tkachbr, published at Chicago by Adams, Black- 
mer & Lyon, has become the leading Sunday-school organ of the country. Its cir- 
culation has already reached 24,000, and it is taken in every State in the Union. It 
is a rich mine of information and suggestions of great value to every Bible teacher. 
Price 11.50. 



NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Peabodt's Elements of Asteonomt, Ray's Series. Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Cincin'ti. 

Grauert's Manual of the German Language. E. Steiger, New York. 

Day's American Speller. Charles Scribner & Co., New York. 

Griffith's Drill Book of Elocution and Oratory. Adams, Blackmer & Lyon, 
Chicago. 

Walton's Illustrative Practical Arithmetic. Brewer & Tileston, Boston. 

Whitney's German Grammar. Leypoldt & Holt, New York. 

Palmer's Sabbath-School Songs. Adams, Blackmer & Lyon, Chicago. 

Henderson's Test Words of English Orthography ; Anderson's Grammar-School 
History of the United States ; Anderson's Bloss's Ancient History. Clark & May- 
nard, New York. 



— Sheldon & Company, New York, have bought the entire list of School and Col- 
lege Text-Books published by Mason Brothers, except the Analytical Readers. The 
list comprises Lossing's complete series of Pictorial Histories of the United States — 
the last volume to be published in a few days — Burritt's Geography and Atlas of the 
Heavens, which has already the large sale of 300,000 copies, Mattison's Astronomies, 
Tinney and Arnoult's French and Spanish Series, and other valuable and standard 

educational works. These works added to their already extensive list, will give 

Sheldon & Company a still more prominent position among American publishers. 

The firm of Mason Brothers, owing to the death of one of its members, retires firom 

the publishing business. 
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OBJECTIVE TEACHING. 

BY N. A. CALKINS.* 

Those who estimate the value of the teacher's work by the 
amount of language which the pupils memorize and recite, or the 
number of definitions, terms, names, and qualities that they are 
able to repeat, can not comprehend the true spirit of objective 
teaching. Very little more appreciation of this subject can be 
expected from those teachers who suppose that, in giving an 
** object lesson ", their chief duties are to teach their pupils first 
to guess the desired words that may be used to express the sev- 
eral properties of the object, and then to repeat these words re- 
gardless of the fact that most of the qualities thus named are so 
common to many other objects that they constitute no distin- 
guishing property of the one under consideration. And when I 
observe teachers occupying the time of their pupils in giving 
successive lessons on objects, teaching them to repeat words that 
neither symbolize any perception or fact to their minds, nor add 
anything of practical utility to the child's habits or knowledge, 
I am not astonished at the inquiry, " Is object teaching desira- 
ble ? " 

To estimate the value of objective teaching, the following im- 
portant facts in the operations of the mind must be considered : 

* Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Kew York City. 
32 
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1. Objects are the primary .sources of all the child's concep- 
tions. 

2. Knowledge begins when the mind notices resemblances and 
differences. 

3. Words do not represent any facts or knowledge to the 
child's mind until they are made to symbolize a conception in 
that mind. 

From these facts it becomes apparent that the earliest efforts 
toward the child's instruction should commence by leading it to 
form habits of using its senses in observing objects — their form, 
color, and qualities — ^by noticing the resemblances and differ- 
ences, and by supplying words to symbolize the ideas and facts 
thus obtained. 

However, when the child enters school, these processes of 
learning have been in operation for some time, under the influ- 
ences of the mind's natural impulses and the objects that sur- 
round it, and many facts have thus been acquired, and words 
learned as their symbols. But many of these facts may have 
been imperfectly learned, and, hence, are not clearly understood; 
while the words are known only by sounds, not by forms. At 
this stage the teacher's duties usually begin ; and, in view of the 
condition of the child's mind at this period, the first steps in 
school education should be to ascertain what progress has already 
been made by the child in the proper exercise of its senses in its 
acquisition of facts, and what words represent these facts. This 
progress can be ascertained by suitable methods for exercising 
its senses, and by carefully noting what facts it has already 
learned, as it perceives resemblances and differences, and points 
out or describes the different qualities of objects. In the per- 
formance of this work, it is the teacher's duty to see that right 
ddeas are formed concerning the objects, that proper words are 
made to symbolize these ideas, and that the child is taught to 
know the words by their /orm as well as sounds. 

The habit of grouping or associating similar facts together 
should be carefully cultivated at this period, since the manner of 
learning and the facts learned so blend together in the early pro- 
cesses of education as to form the habits of the mind, and give 
character to all its future operations. To successfully train pupils 
in the formation of right habits of acquiring knowledge, and to 
develop in them a correct taste for it, is one of the greatest tri- 
umphs of education. The possession of such habits and tastes is 
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of far more value to the pupils than all of the sciences that can 
be imparted to them in the school-room. 

The true teacher will find many imperfectly learned facts and 
many unclassified ones in the minds of the children. To give 
them clearer conceptions and more definite ideas of these facts, 
and to aid them in properly associating them, will form an im- 
portant portion of the instructor's duties in the processes of ele- 
mentary school education. There will also be the necessity of 
teaching the pupils new facts, and how to acquire still others. 

In view of the foregoing statements, the following description 
of an objective lesson is presented for the purpose of showing 
how qualities of objects may be so thoroughly illustrated that 
the children will not only understand the words represent- 
ing them, but afterwards be able readily to determine whether 
these qualities exist in other substances that come within the 
sphere of their observation : 

LESSONS ON QUALITIES OF OBJECTS. 

Illustrating the terms Mastic and Elasticity, 

The teacher having provided herself with pieces of whalebone, 
rattan, steel-spring, sponge. India-rubber, etc., takes up a piece 
of whalebonCj and bends it, at the same time requesting the pupils 
to observe what it does when she lets the end go from one hand. 
Next, the rattan is taken, bent in the same manner ; then the 
steel spring. Now the pupils are asked to tell what movement 
they observed in each of these substances. Some children say, 
" they go back " ; others say, " they fly back again." One says, 
" they spring back " ; some that " they snap." 

The teacher then remarks : " When I bend the whalebone, and 
and let one end of it go, you see that it springs back to its place 
again. When I bend the steel spring, and let one end of it go, it 
springs back to its place again. Now, when I bend the rattan 
and let one end of it go, what does it do ?" 

Children. — " It springs back to its place again." 

Teacher. — " When I let the end of the bent whalebone go, what 
does it do ? " 

Children. — " It springs back to its place again." 

Teacher. — " What does the steel-spring do as I let one end go, 
after bending it ? " 

Children. — " It springs back again." 

The teacher next takes up a piece of India rubber, stretches it 
out and lets one end of it go, at the same time requesting the 
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children to observe what the rubber does. Some of the pupils 
reply: "It snaps/' Others say: "It flies back again." One 
says : " It springs back again." 

Again taking up the whalebone and bending it as before, the 
teacher asks : "What does the whalebone do ^fter being bent? " 

Children, — " It springs back." 

Teacher, — " What does the rubber do after being stretched ? " 

Children. — " It springs back." 

Next, the teacher takes up a piece of moist sponge from which 
the water has been squeezed. While compressing the sponge she 
requests the children to observe, and tell what she is doing. 
Various answers are given, as " squeezing it," " pinching it," 
" pressing it." On removing the pressure she asks : " What does 
the sponge do now ? " 

Children. — " It goes back to its shape again." 

The teacher then says, suiting her actions to her words, "When 
I squeeze this sponge, and let go of it ? " 

Children — "It springs back again." 

Teacher. — " When I stretch this India-rubber, and let it go? " 

Children. — " It springs back." 

Teacher. — "When I bend the whalebone, and let it go? " 

Children. — " It springs back." 

Taking a flat piece of whalebone, or thin steel, the teacher 
twists it, and requests the pupils to observe what it does when 
she lets one end go\ 

Children. — " It springs back to its place again." 

Having thus fully prepared the class for the word which is 
used to signify this power of springing back, the teacher pro- 
ceeds : " I will now tell you a word which means springing hack^ 
it is elastic; and I will write on the blackboard that you may 
observe how it looks, and learn to spell it." At the same time 
she turns to the board and forms the word in plain letters. Again 
turning to the class, she says : " Spell elastic.^* 

Teacher. — "What does elastic mean?" 

Children. — " Springing back." 

Teacher. — " Now I wish you to mention such things as you 
think have this power of springing back, and I will write their 
names on the blackboard as you give them to me." 

As the children mention the names of elastic substances, the 
teacher writes on the board, and soon a list is formed which pre- 
sents an appearance similar to the following: 
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Whalebone, 

Eattan, 

India-rubber, 

Steel-spring, 

Sponge, 

Quill, 

Feathers, 

Wool, 



Are elastic. 



Each has the power of springing back. 



The lesson is now reviewed by questions somewhat as follows, 
viz.: 

Teacher. — " Why do we say whalebone is elastic? " 
Children. — " Because it will spring back after being bent.^' 
Teacher. — ^^Why do we say a steel-spring is elastic ? " 
Children. — " Because it will spring back after being bent." 
Teacher. — " Why do we say that India-rubber is elastic ? " 
Children. — ^^ Because it will spring back after being stretched.'* 
Teacher. — " Why do we say sponge is elastic ? " 
Children. — " Because it will spring back after being squeezed.' ' 
Teacher. — " When do we say anything is elastic ? " 
Children. — " When it will spring back after being benty stretched, 

squeezed, or twisted.'' 

Teacher. — " Is lead elastic ? '* 

Children. — " No ; it will not spring back after being bent." 

Teacher. — "Are copper wire and tin elastic?" 

Children. — "No ; they will not spring back." 

Teacher. — "You can stretch chewing-gum ; is that elastic? " 

Children. — " No ; it does not spring back." 

Teacher. — " Is a boy's ball elastic ? " 

Children. — " Yes, it will bound, or spring back, when thrown 

against anything hard." 

At a subsequent lesson, after reviewing this quality, the teacher 
informs her pupils that we sometimes call this power of spring- 
ing back again, elasticity, at the same time writing the word on 
the blackboard. She then adds : " Every thing that will spring 
back after being bent, stretched, squeezed, or twisted, has elasticity. 

T.— " Then India rubber has " C— " Elasticity." 

T.—" And whalebone " " O. " 

T.—" And sponge . " " 0. " 

T.—" And wool " " O. " 

T.—" And a quill « " 0. " 

T. — " Now you have seen that elastic means springing back, 
and that elasticity means the power of springing back. Thus, you 
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see that we may say that whalebone is elastic ; also, that whale- 
bone has elasticity." 

Teacher, — " Who can tell me whether snow has elasticity ? " 
Children. — "Snow has no elasticity, because it has not the 
power of springing back after being pressed into a hard ball." 
Teacher, — " Why do we say anything has elasticity ? " 
Children, — " Because it has the power of springing back after 
being bentj stretched, squeezed, or twisted. 

Such a lesson as the foregoing would be suitable for children 
that can read in the usual " First Eeaders " of our common 
schools. 



THE MAEKING SYSTEM. 

BY BICHARD EDWABDS. 

The practice of keeping a careful record of the scholarship 
and deportment of pupils in a school, has been, of late, somewhat 
called in question ; and I shall be grateful for a brief space in 
the Teacher for its discussion. Allow me, first, to review some 
of the most common objections to the practice, and afterward to 
state what seems to me the true explanation of the method. 

And, first, it is said that to keep a record of a student's attain- 
ment in scholarship, and of his standing in deportment, is a mode 
of dealing that appeals to his baser motives, and exercises the 
lower elements of his character ; and that, consequently, the edu- 
cational effect of such a record is evil. 

There have, doubtless, been teachers who have so used the 
" marking system " that bad effects have followed. But the same 
may be said of every kind of educational instrumentality. Text- 
books, in themselves and for their proper purposes very useful, 
are by some teachers made the means of crushing all real inde- 
pendent mental life. A slate and pencil are useful things in 
their way ; but how frequently it happens that they are made 
mere substitutes for thought, instead of aids to it. In the hands 
of an unskillful teacher, the forces that ought to be most effective 
for good become not merely impotent, but positively injurious. 

One of the evil results thus attributed to a daily record of 
work is, that it fosters emulation. It seems to me that those who 
make such a charge, totally misunderstand the purpose of the 
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record and the spirit in which it should be made. They seem to 
speak as if the only purpose of the marks is to pit pupil against 
pupil, and to designate the victor, in a contest where it is impos- 
sible for all to triumph. Nothing can be farther from the truth. 
The chief purpose of the record is to furnish the pupil with the 
means of ascertaining, day by day, the degree of success he has 
attained. It has no necessary reference to any other person. He 
is simply enabled, by means of the marks, to compare himself 
with himself He is pitted against nothing but his former achieve- 
ment and the subject he is studying. There is no more reason 
why an unhealthy emulation should be fostered by the record of 
a recitation than by the teacher's saying " well done ", or pro- 
nouncing a lesson imperfect. The marks are only the sentence 
of approval or disapproval petrified, — ^the mere remembrance of 
what has already done all the evil it is capable of doing. 

Another objection is, that no teacher can mark with perfect 
accuracy, and that, consequently, it is impossible for a system of 
marking ever to be perfectly just. 

In answer, I suggest that the marks are no more unjust than 
the approval or disapproval of the teacher, for they perfectly 
accord with such approval or disapproval. And, as will be 
shown, daily marking gives a result vastly more correct than a 
single examination, however thorough and long continued. And 
we may notice that every thoughtful teacher uses many degrees 
of approbation or the opposite. It is a very inferior instructor 
that has but two categories, " right ", and " wrong ", for all the 
jerformances of his pupils. And if there are, and ought to be, 
various grades of praise and blame, ought there not to be various 
grades of numbers to represent them ? 

But let us look into this matter of the injustice of a pupiFs 
Kcord. Take a school term of ten weeks, or fifty recitations. 
Sdppose every pupil is marked in every recitation — and this 
siould be done whenever it is possible. An error of a unit in a 
Siale of ten would be a large one for an experienced, unbiased 
find careful teacher. Suppose that, on the first day, such an 
error is made. Next day the pupil is marked again. Is it prob- 
able, with such a teacher as we have specified, that on the second 
day another error will be made in the same direction and of the 
same magnitude as the first one ? No : the likelihood is, that, in the 
long run, the excesses and deficiencies will counterbalance each 
other. But, in order that the term's record shall vary one unit 
from the truth, such an error as we have supposed must be made 
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every time the pupil is marked, and in the same direction. I 
venture to affirm that, under the circumstances named, this re- 
sult would be impossible. 

The term's record is the result of an average. In the case sup- 
posed, every error is divided by fifty, and therefore reduced to 
one-fiftieth of its original bulk. This principle is well under- 
stood, and the most important results in practical life are based 
upon it. In practical mathematics, the engineer, instead of con- 
tenting himself with one measurement of an angle, makes, per- 
haps, fifty records of its magnitude, and divides their aggregate 
amount by fifty. He considers that by this average the possi- 
bility of error is greatly diminished, and the result made to ap- 
proximate very near the truth. Thus with a pupil's record for 
a term. Whatever errors may have been made in single mark- 
ings, they so dwindle in the division that, for all practical pur- 
poses, it may be said the result is free from error. I consider, 
therefore, that this objection has, in truth, no foundation. 

It would seem difficult to contrive a method at once so efficient 
in its operation and so beneficent in its effects as this of a con- 
stant and truthful record. It accords with the soundest philoso- 
phy and the most reliable experience. A careful survey of 
present attainments is always essential to the greatest success in 
making new ones. There is no foe so fatal to the extension of 
our knowledge as vagueness or uncertainty in respect to what is 
already possessed. !N"othing so clearly shows the necessity of 
moral progress, and so impels to the making of it, as a rigid 
setting-forth of our present moral state. The man who takes, 
at each day's close, a calm review of the day's doings, and makes 
a permanent record thereof, is in the way of great achievements. 

But, to be efficient, the practice must be constant and long con- 
tinued. An occasional paroxysm will do little good. The prac- 
tice must be persisted in. In school discipline this is vital, essen- 
tial. Hence the importance of a daily record. Students need t< 
be constantly kept in the way. It is idle to think of educating 
boys and girls by applying to them a severe test once in three 
months. They need a test whose force shall be daily felt. There 
must be an examination every day, whose results are carefully 
recorded. The influence of a quarterly examination, as an edu- 
cational force, bears the same relation to that of a truthful daily 
record that a spasm from a galvanic battery bears to the equable 
pulsations of wholesome life. 

Many think that the object aimed at in examining pupils in 
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school, is to find how much they know. For this purpose exam- 
inations may be held only at the close of the term. But, as I 
understand it, this is very little of the object. The chief purpose 
is to induce them to know more and to be better. And if the 
examinations whose results are to be recorded are expected to 
promote this end, they must occur with sufficient frequency to 
bear upon every working-hour of the day. 

Quarterly examinations are proposed by some as a substitute 
for the daily record. But how many of the alleged evils will thus 
be avoided? Is the mark given to a pupil on a single examination, 
for which he has, perhaps, crammed, likely to be more just than 
the average of fifty marks, dispassionately given for every-day 
work ? Does it appeal to higher motives, — conducted, as it must 
be, under excitement, with but one grand thought, the desire of 
success, pressing upon the student, — does it appeal to higher 
motives than the daily exercise ? "Who will say that a botanist 
can get a better and more complete knowledge of a plant from 
one inspection of it, at maturity, than from many observations 
made at its various stages of growth ? And how much stronger 
becomes the case when the question is asked of the nurseryman 
rather than of the botanist, — when the culture of the plant 
rather than the knowledge of it is the purpose in hand I And 
the last case only corresponds to that of a mind undergoing 
training. 

The daily record exposes the pupiFs deficiencies in time to 
make a correction of them possible ; whereas an examination at 
the close of the term, however startling its revelations, comes too 
late for the application of a remedy. 

In some quarters the marking system is denounced as " pedan- 
tic.'' It is difficult to see the point of this epithet as thus applied. 
If thoroughness is pedantic ; if the most scrupulous exactness 
and honesty, the most efficient preventive of the deceitful and 
murderous process known as cramming ; if a constant, equable 
and wholesome incitement to study — an incitement always active 
but never violent ; if a method that exposes the pupil's defects in 
time for the teacher to correct them j — if these are pedantic, then 
the " marking system " is pedantic, but not otherwise. — Illinois 
Teacher. 



{ 
Antiqxjitt can not privilege an error, nor novelty prejudice a 
truth. 
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THE COLLEGE COUESE OP STUDY. 

The endless controversies whether language, philosophy, math- 
ematics, or science supply the best mental training, whether gen- 
eral education should be chiefly literary or chiefly scientific, have 
no practical lesson for us to-day. This University recognizes no 
real antagonism between literature and science, and consents to 
no such narrow alternatives as mathematics or classics, science 
or metaphysics. We would have them all, and at their best. To 
observe keenly, to reason soundly, and to imagine vividly are 
operations as essential as that of clear and forcible expression ; 
and to develop one of these faculties, it is not necessary to re- 
press and dwarf the others. A university is not closely con- 
cerned with the applications of knowledge, until its general edu- 
cation branches into professional. Poetry and philosophy and 
science do indeed conspire to promote the material welfare of 
mankind ; but science no more than poetry finds its best warrant 
in its utility. Truth and right are above utility in all realms of 
thought and action. 

It were a bitter mockery to suggest that any subject whatever 
should be taught less than it now is in American colleges. The 
only conceivable aim of a college government in our day is to 
broaden, deepen, and invigorate American teaching in all branches 
of learning. It will be generations before the best of American 
institutions of education will get growth enough to bear pruning. 
The descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers are still very thankful 
for the parched corn of learning. 

Eecent discussions have added pitifully little to the world's 
stock of wisdom about the staple of education. Who blows to- 
day such a ringing trumpet-call to the study of language as 
Luther blew ? Hardly a significant word has been added in two 
centuries to Milton's descriptions of the unprofitable way to 
study languages. Would any young American learn how to 
profit by travel, that foolish beginning but excellent sequel to 
education, he can find no apter advice than Bacon's. The prac- 
tice of England and America is literally centuries behind the 
precepts of the best thinkers upon education. A striking illus- 
tration may be found in the prevailing neglect of the systematic 
study of the English language. How lamentably true to-day 
are these words of Locke : " If any one among us have a facility 
or purity more than ordinary in his mother-tongue, it is owing 
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to chance, or his genius, or any thing rather than to his educa- 
tion or any care of his teacher." 

The best result of the discussion which has raged so long 
about the relative educational value of the main branches of 
learning, is the conviction that there is room for them all in a 
sound scheme, provided that* right methods of teaching be em- 
ployed. It is not because of the limitation of their faculties that 
boys of eighteen come to college, having mastered nothing but a 
few score pages of Latin and Greek, and the bare elements of 
mathematics. Not nature, but an unintelligent system of in- 
struction from the primary school through th'e college, is respon- 
sible for the fact that many college graduates have so inadequate 
a conception of what is meant by scientific observation, reason- 
ing and proof. It is possible ibr the young to get actual experi- 
ence of all the principal methods of thought. There is a method 
of thought in language, and a method in mathematics, and 
another of natural and physical science, and another of faith. 
With wise direction, even a child would drink at all these 
springs. The actual problem to be solved is not what to teach, 
but how to teach. The revolutions accomplished in other fields 
of labor have a lesson for teachers. New England could not cut 
her hay with scythes, nor the "West her wheat with sickles. 
When millions are to be fed where formerly they were but scores, 
the single fish-line must be replaced by seines and trawls, the 
human shoulders by steam-elevators, and the wooden-axled ox- 
cart on a corduroy road by the smooth-running freight train. In 
education there is a great hungry multitude to be fed. The great 
well at Orvieto, up whose spiral paths files of donkeys painfully 
brought the sweet water in kegs, was an admirable construction 
in its day : but now we tap Fresh Pond in our chambers. The 
Orvieto well might remind some persons of educational methods 
not yet extinct. With good methods, we may confidently hope 
to give young men of twenty or twenty-five an accurate general 
knowledge of all the main subjects of human interest, beside a 
minute and thorough knowledge of the one subject which each 
may select as his principal occupation in life. To think this im- 
possible is to despair of mankind ; for unless a general acquaint- 
ance with many branches of knowledge, good as far as it goes, 
be attainable by great numbers of men, there can be no such 
thing as an intelligent public opinion ; and in the modern world 
the intelligence of public opinion is the one condition of social 
progress. 
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What has been said of needed reformation in methods of teach- 
ing the subjects which have already been nominally admitted to 
the American curriculum applies not only to the university, hut 
to the preparatory schools of every grade down to the primary. 
The American college is obliged to supplement the American 
school. Whatever elementary instruction the schools fail to 
give, the college must supply. The improvement of the schools 
has of late years permitted the college to advance the grade of 
its teaching, and adapt the methods of its later years to men in- 
stead of boys. This improvement of the college reacts upon the 
schools to their advantage ; and this action and reaction will he 
continuous. A university is not built in the air, but on social 
and literary foundations which preceding generations have be- 
queathed. If the whole structure needs rebuilding, it must he 
rebuilt from the foundation. Hence, sudden reconstruction is 
impossible in our high places of education. Such inducements 
as the college can offer for enriching and enlarging the course of 
study pursued in preparatory schools, the faculty has recently 
decided to give. The requirements in Latin and Greek grammar 
are to be set at a thorough knowledge of forms and general prin- 
ciples ; the lists of classical authors accepted as equivalents for 
the regular standards are to be enlarged ; an acquaintance with 
physical geography is to be required ; the study of elementary 
mechanics is to be recommended, and prizes are to be offered for 
reading aloud, and for the critical analysis of passages from 
English authors. At the same time the university will take to 
heart the counsel which it gives to others. 

In every department of learning, the university would search 
out by trial and reflection the best methods of instruction. The 
university believes in the thorough study of language. It con- 
tends for all languages, — Oriental, Greek, Latin, Eomance, Ger- 
man, and especially for the mother-tongue ; seeing in them all 
one institution, one history, one means of discipline, one depart- 
ment of learning. In teaching languages, it is for this American 
generation to invent or to accept from abroad better tools than 
the old ; to devise or to transplant from Europe prompter and 
more comprehensive methods than the prevailing, and to com- 
mand more intelligent labor, in order to gather rapidly and 
surely the best fruit of that culture and have time for other har- 
vests. 

The university recognizes the natural and physical sciences as 
indispensable branches of education, and has long acted upon 
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this opinion ; but it would have science taught in a rational way, 
objects and instruments in hand, — not from books merely, not 
through the memory chiefly, but by the seeing eye and the in- 
forming fingers. Some, of the scientific scoffers at gerund grind- 
ing and nonsense verses might well look at home ; for the pre- 
vailing methods of teaching science, the world over, are, on the 
whole, less intelligent than the methods of teaching language. 
The university would have scientific studies in school and col- 
lege and professional school develop and discipline those powers 
of the mind by which science has been created and is daily 
nourished, — the powers of observation, the inductive faculty, the 
sober imagination, the sincere and proportionate judgment. A 
student in the elements gets no such training by studying even a 
good text- book, though he really master it, nor yet by sitting at 
the feet of the most admirable lecturer. 

If there be any subject which seems fixed and settled in its 
educational aspects, it is the mathematics ; yet there is no depart- 
ment of the university which has been, during the last fifteen 
years, in such a state of vigorous experiment upon methods and 
appliances of teaching as the mathematical department. It 
would be well if the primary schools had as much faith in the 
possibility of improving their way of teaching multiplication. 

The important place which history, and mental, moral, and 
political philosophy should hold in any broad scheme of educa- 
tion is recognized of all j but none know so well how crude are 
the prevailing methods of teaching these subjects as those who 
teach them best. They can not be taught from books alone ; but 
must be vivified and illustrated by teachers of active, compre- 
hensive, and judicial mind. To learn by rote a list of dates is 
not to study history. Mr. Emerson says that history is biogra- 
phy. In a deep sense this is true. Certainly, the best way to 
impart the facts of history to the young is through the quick in- 
terest they take in the lives of the men and women who fill great 
historical scenes or epitomize epochs. From the centres so es- 
tablished, their interest may be spread over great areas. For the 
young especially, it is better to enter with intense sympathy into 
the great moments of history, than to stretch a thin attention 
through its weary centuries. 

Philosophical subjects should never be taught with authority. 
They are not established sciences ; they are full of disputed 
matters, and open questions, and bottomless speculations. It is 
not the function of the teacher to settle philosophical and politi- 
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cal controversies for the pupil, or even to recommend to him any- 
one set of opinions as better than another. Exposition, not im- 
position of opinions, is the professor's part. The student should 
be made acquainted with all sides of these controversies, with 
the salient points of each system ; he should be shown what is 
still in force of institutions or philosophies mainly outgrown, and 
what is new in those now in vogue. The very word education is 
a standing protest against dogmatic teaching. The notion that 
education consists in the authoritative inculcation of what the 
teacher deems true, may be logical and appropriate in a convent 
or a seminary for priests, but it is intolerable in universities and, 
public schools, from primary to professional. The worthy fruit 
of academic culture is an open mind, trained to careful thinking, 
instructed in the methods of philosophic investigation, acquainted 
in a general way with the accumulated thought of past genera- 
tions, and penetrated with humility. It is thus that the univer- 
sity in our day serves Christ and the Church. — From Fres. Eliot's 
Inaugural Address, 
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CONVBESATION. 

BY W. H. VENABLE. 

It is somewhere remarked in the Phsedrus that as pictures 
stand out as if they were alive, but when questioned bnly "ob- 
serve a solemn silence", so written discourses though they ap- 
pear in themselves to have some wisdom, can make no answer 
" if you ask them about any thing they say." The book says its 
say, and nothing more. It will not explain the point that per- 
plexes you. Its reticence remains unbroken, however eagerly 
you question how or why. Personal conference, viva voce, best 
elucidates thought. 

" Speech, thought's canal ! Speech, thought's criterion, too I 

Thought in the mine may come forth gold or dross, 

When coined in words we know its real wortL 

If sterling, store it for thy future use ; 

'Twill buy the benefit; perhaps renown. 

Thought, too, delivered is the more possessed; 

Teaching we learn; and, giving we retain 

The biruLS of intellect ; when dumb, forget 

Speech ventilates our intellectual fire, 

Speech burnishes our mental magazine; 

Brightens for ornament, and whets for use." 
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If the wise or learned author addressing us through the dead 
and formal medium of print or writing, is able to stimulate and 
enrich our minds, how much more could he effect by direct, inti- 
mate speech. The teachable soul acquires with marvelous rapidity 
by contact with a master who has abundance to impart. How 
fortunate he who possesses as the complement to his library, one 
or two friends dowered with the knowledge, and wit, and culture 
that books and schools can not impart. Many a student who has 
risen to eminence, has attributed his success more to the influ- 
ence and intercourse of individual teachers than to the curricu- 
lum, and the impersonal methods of the seminary. Personal 
nearness 'to able instructors inspires confidence and enthusiasm. 
It elicits intellectual magnetism by induction. How devotedly 
the Greek philosophers were followed by their eager disciples. 
No wonder that young men left all other pursuits to seek ugly, 
old, bare-footed, slovenly Socrates. "Who would not sacrifice any 
ordinary pleasure, for the privilege of sitting with the sage phi- 
losopher, as Phsedrus did, under a plane-tree, by a stream-side, 
and hearing divine discourse, now about the grasshopper's chirp- 
ing in the leaves, and now about the absolute, abstract, ineffable, 
essence of the beautiful I It is not strange that when Socrates 
and Protagoras sat down, by agreement, to talk, that Callias, and 
Hippias, and others, " in great delight as about to listen to wise 
men," laid hold of the stools and benches and couches, and placed 
them in order near the philosophers ; and that Alcibiades made 
haste to pull Prodicus out of bed in order that he might not lose 
a syllable of the precious conversation that was ribout to begin. 
Even a rich Athenian merchant whose affairs called for his pres- 
ence lip town, changed his customary programme, since no " bus- 
iness " could be so important as the conversation of wise men. 

Conversation, as a means of serious instruction, does not receive 
the attention that it should receive. Pew know how to talk prof- 
itably ; how to ask the right question at the right time ; how to 
avoid idle debate and secure fair discussion ; how to eliminate 
irrelavency and hold on to essentials ; how to keep the main 
track of logical argument and not be switched off by an illustra- 
tion or a personality ; how to put prejudice under foot, and keep 
the temper when the war of words becomes exciting ; how to 
derive benefit from whatever is said on any side of any question 
by any body. The conversation of most " social circles " is ex- 
ceedingly thin and innutritions. Not many even among the edu- 
cated, dare venture upon the buoyant sea of conversation beyond 
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the sboals of common-place. Intelligent, cultivated, and origi- 
nal minds are often made to appear at a great disadvantage be- 
cause their possessors belong to that class who " know, but can't 
say it." Learning to converse is like learning to swim : if you 
begin too fearfully and with extraordinary efforts, you will end 
by floundering and strangulation ; but if you begin with confi- 
dence and easy movements you will be borne upon the buoyant 
current to your own surprise and delight. 



A WORD FROM A COUNTRY TEACHER. 

Dear Editor : I am glad that the Monthly devotes so much of 
its space to matters pertaining to the common schools, for of the 
two classes of teachers, common-school and graded school, I be- 
lieve the first needs the more assistance. Schools in the rural 
districts are in session but about six or seven months in the year, 
and township boards fail to make any regulations for their con- 
trol, leaving the teachers to meet a " sea of difficulties " unaided 
and alone. They have to contend with a multiplicity of classes 
and text-books, and a still greater multiplicity of opinions and 
whims of patrons. The lack of suitable blackboards and school 
room accommodations generally makes it difficult to adopt ap- 
proved methods of instruction. Hence, when we see an article 
in the Monthly relating to our work, we compare it to a "rock in 
a weary land ", or to " water to a thirsty soul." j. h. k. 



A COMMON-SENSE GRAMMAR. 

Some years ago, visiting a country school in New Hampshire, 
I found a boy so far in advance of his class and of his teacher in 
grammar, that I was interested to talk with him after school. 
He said that he had learned most of what he knew about gram- 
mar from a little book called " Common-Sense Grammar." I 
have never seen the book ; it is not among the 463 enumerated 
by Gould Brown, and I have sought for it in vain. But there 
has often risen before my weary mind, — weary of the labor of 
sifting grains of sense from heaps of chaff in grammatical text- 
books, — a vision of a common-sense grammar, that should teach 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so far as 
it professes to go. — Ex, 
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School Commissioner Henkle has been absent most of the time for 

several weeks past, attending teachers' institutes. This explains the omission 
of official matter this month. 



Mr. T. C. Mendenhall, of the Columbus High School, recently per- 
formed Foucault's pendulum experiment, which is regarded by scientific men as 
a positive proof of the daily rotation of the earth. The place selected was the 
rotunda of the State House. The pendulum consisted of an iron ball weigh- 
ing 23 pounds, suspended by a fine wire 120 feet in length. The length of the 
first vibration was 20 feet, and the ball continued to vibrate for over three 
hours, the rate of deviation from the meridian line corresponding precisely 
witl]f the results of previous calculation. The experiment was performed 
twice, and, in each case, with complete success. This experiment was first 
performed by M. Foucault in the Partheon, at Paris. It was repeated at Bun- 
ker Hill Monument, and it has been tried, in a few instances, by other experi- 
menters. Mr. Mendenhall's successful performance of it is believed to be the 
third time it has been made with a pendulum exceeding 100 feet in length. 
He has promised to favor our readers with a full description of the experi- 
ment The article will appear in our January issue. 



We are in receipt of two communications from country teachers, both 

admitting that they find many things in the Monthly very instructive and 
valuable, but regretting that so many of the new methods and theories sug- 
gested by our contributors, are "impracticable in country schools." One 
seems to be much troubled because he is unable to carry out every sno'O'estion. 
We take it that our correspondents have overlooked the fact that the Monthly 
is the exponent of all grades and classes of schools, from the most elemen- 
tary school to the college, and that it must adapt itself to all these interests in 
due proportion. Some of the suggestions contained in it, are not designed 
for country teachers, but most of its contributions are adapted alike to teach- 
ers in country and graded schools. This suggests that what one country 
teacher may decide impracticable, another country teacher may be carrying 
out with the highest success. Will *' J. E. K." and *' G. D. L." specify a few 
of the theories and methods which they believe to be impracticable, with the 
reasons for their belief? We shall take pleasure in publishing communica- 
tions of this kind, and their perusal will be profitable. We extend the same 
invitation to all country teachers. Give the " impracticable " methods a 
special touch. 
33 
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We need not call attention to the opening article in this numher, for it 



will be carefully perused by every one of our readers, who is in the least inter- 
ested in primary instruction. Mr. Calkins has been, for six years past, super- 
intendent of the primary schools of New York City, where he has subjected 
the " Object System " to a practical test on a wide scale, and where he has 
wrought out very important practical results. Is it not very suggestive that 
so zealous and intelligent an advocate of this system of instruction, should 
doubt the value of those very "object lessons" which have been' so earnestly 
pressed upon the attention of American teachers ? We have shared this dis- 
trust for a long time, and yet we are more and more a believer in true object 
teaching — that which has a direction and an outcome. We are also satisfied 
that oral teaching is carried too far in some of our city schools. Our teachers 
as a class are not competent to take pupils through six years of instruction 
without the use of text-boOks and book-lessons. Where the experiment has 
been tried the instruction has, as an observing educator writes us, "degener- 
ated into the very worst form of rote work, with an unaccomplished teacher 
for textbook." In the vej-y lowest grade of primary work, oral teaching must 
be largely relied upon, but it must prepare the way for the use of the text-book, 
and must soon go hand in hand with book lessons. We propose to ventilate 
this subject as soon as we can take a peep into the lower schools in some of 
our cities. Meanwhile, we shall welcome contributions. 



TflosE^who took the author of the "New Education" to be a disciple 

of Spencer and Froude, have already lived long enough to find out their mis- 
take. The extract from Mr. Eliot's inaugural address, copied in this number, 
shows that the new president of Harvard College is no extreme and narrow 
advocate of science or utilitarian studies. He pleads earnestly for a broad 
and comprehensive culture — his views being strikingly similar to those of John 
Stuart Mill. Instead of narrowing the scope of general education, he would 
make it impart " an accurate general knowledge of all the main subjects of 
human interest", and this is mado the proper foundation of special or profes- 
sional education. We are glad to see that the new requirements for admission 
to Harvard recognize the importance of the study of natural and physical 
science in the preparatory course. "An acquaintance with physical geogra, 
phy is to be required " and " the study of elementary mechanics is to be recom- 
miehded" — two shoFt but important steps in the right direction. We can not 
quite accept the statement that the actual problem is "how to teach." This 
is an important factor, but the truth is there must be a readjudhnent of studies. 
The, when needs attention as well as the how. Instead of the physical sciences 
being added to an education as cupola or cornice, they must be made a part of 
the foundation and walls. 



President Eliot's inaugural came to our table in company with an 

address delivered by President Andrews before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of 
Marietta College. The title of the address is "The American College**, arid 
its aim is ko show the true place of the college in an American system of edu- 
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cation, and its true function. "The college is the highest of the non-profes- 
sional schools ; its office is to complete the work of general education.'' As 
the highest of the general schools, it is more specially the place of culture, but 
it is also a preparation for the work of life — not a special preparation for any 
one profession or vocation, but alike a general preparation for all. " The uni- 
versity — when it comes — will be for graduates" — for those who by a mastery 
of the " representative " studies have learned their individual taste and apti- 
tude, and vltb prepared to enter upon special or professional studies. It will 
follow and supplement the college, and not be a substitute for it *' The col- 
lege should keep as free from the optional or voluntary system as possibte.*' 
Eclectic courses belong to the university. In short, the address is an earnest 
and able defense of " the simple, genuine American college " as it u. It i« 
published in a neat pamphlet of twenty-two pages. 



We copy from the tllinms l%<tcA<^* &ft ftirticle by President Edward* 



reviewing some of the objections to ** The Marking System." The answer ta 
the first objection would be more satisftictory if it clearly showed what is the 
proper mst of the record. It is admitted that the record per se does not appeal 
to low motives. It is the use made of it In many of our schools a high 
mark is the conscious dominant desire of the pupil, and this absorbing motive 
weakens, if it does not stifle, higher and truer motives. How may the mark- 
ing system be used and these consequences be avoided ? We would like to 
hear from President Edwards on this point 2. His answer to the second ob- 
jection is quite satisfactory, if we may except a vscale record of deportment 
Here the average mark of the majority of teachers is not the average truth. 
The adroit and hypocritical pupil is generally uiarked too high, while the open 
and frank one is rated too low. We have never dared to trust ourself to mark 
pupils' conduct on a scale, nor have we ever required them to do so. We have 
no space for reasons. 3. We query whether the importance of a daily record 
is not overstated. The recitation is the test, the true educational force, and 
not the record made of it If the recitation be thorough, searching, inspiring 
it will be a force daily felt; and this leads us to ask, whether the time $.m\\\ 
by many teachers in recording marks, ciphering out averages, and del^riniu^ 
ing ranks, could not be more profitably spent in a better preparatiun tox teaob- 
iiig and in more direct, personal contact with their pupils? Tb& mailing &yaL> 
tem is too often a time-consuming mechanism. 4. We also ^uery larhether the 
daily record should be contrasted with " quarterly " examinations. The prao- 
tice of many of our best teachers is to make examiQaiian tests much mare 
frequent Each branch of study is divided into several topics or divisions and 
when one of these is completed, the class is s\»K'*^ctpd to a thorough examina- 
tion upon it This intersperses the term's work wuu :\\amination tests, and 
makes them felt in every recitation. 



In Secretary Northrop's last school report are four pages on " How to 

make a Town Beautiful.' In 1853 the citizens of Stockbridge, Ct, formed an 
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association for this purpose which has since been snstained. It has changed 
an unsightly village into one of the most beautiful towns in New England. 
The record shows that over 3,500 trees of many varieties have been set out, 
not only in the village, but along the streets leading into the country. Both 
public and private grounds abound in hedges, evergreens, and choice plants, 
and the wide streets are kept like a lawn. A beautiful soldiers' monument 
and a noble library edifice are among the fruits of the enterprise. Similar 
associations are being formed in other towns. We commend this example to 
the towns and villages of the West. It also suggests the propriety of forming 
associations in our schools to beautify the school grounds. Pupils could easily 
be led thus to organize, and their united efforts would soon work a wonderful 
change. The association should be a permanent one, and the work should be 
carried on from year to year. Try it. 



The Cincinnati School Board resolved Nov. 1, by a vote of 22 to 15, that 

"religious instruction and the reading of religious books, including the Holy 
Bible, are prohibited in the common schools of Cincinnati," and thus, so far as 
the action of the board can accomplish such a result, the public schools of the 
Queen City are degraded to the level of atheism. Judge Storer, of the Supe- 
rior Court, has granted a preliminary injunction, restraining the board from 
carrying its action into effect. The case is to be heard by the Court on the 

29th of November. During the progress of the discussion in Cincinnati, 

Rev. A. D. Mayo delivered three able lectures against the exclusion of the 
Bible from the schools. These lectures have been issued in a neat pamphlet 
by Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. Price 15 cents. 



From the class of '69, Columbus High School, the following facts have 

been ascertained which bear somewhat upon the vexed question of the effect 
of brain labor on health. The class numbered 32 members, and the represen- 
tative pupil (average of all the class) has pursued the following course : En- 
tering the public schools at the age of six years, he has passed over two years 
of the nine years* course in the the district schools, and entered the high 
school at the age of 13 years. He has pursued here a four years' course, and 
graduated at the age of 17 years, weighing 118 pounds, measuring 5 feet 5 
inches in height, health *• excellent." ; average standing for the last four years, 
93 per cent; and having lost by sickness, during his entire school course, 1 
month and 7 days. Two thirds of this class were young ladies. t. c. m. 



^ - ♦ 



THE CLOSE OF THE VOLUME. 

For the first time since we took charge of this journal, we close the year 
disappointed in our increase of circulation. At the beginning of each year 
we have made an estimate of the circulation we should probably reach, and, at 
the close, we have usually found our anticipations realized. This year we 
looked for an increase of some 1,000 subscribers, and, though our average 
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circulation is somewhat increased, the coveted figure has not been attained. 
This result is due, in part, to the same causes which have affected the circula- 
tion of nearly all papers and periodicals, viz. : a close money market and a 
general public ease-up and apathy. Our plans in Tennessee were frustrated 
by the disturbed condition of affairs in that State ; and, of other special hin- 
drances, the chief one is now happily removed. We enter upon the next vol- 
ume very hopeful. 

But passing our lack of satisfactory financial success, we close the volume 
for 1869 confident that it is superior to either of its predecessors in the ability 
and practical value of its contents. The promised improvement has been 
made, as the wide and hearty commendation with which the successive num- 
bers have been received, fully attests. We have tried to secure for our readers 
the most advanced views and the ripedt experience of the country in school 
instruction and management, and a reference to the list of our contributors, 
found in the table of contents and prospectus, will show that our efforts have 
been attended with a good degree of success. 

We need only add, that we propose to make the next volume better than the 
one now closed. We hope to add to our corps of contributors several other 
writers of equal ability and experience. Among these we may name ex-Pres- 
dent Hill, of Harvard College, Hon. Joseph White, Secretary of the Mass. 
Board of Education, Hon. John D. Philbrick, Supt. Schools, Boston, Rev. A. 
D. Mayo, Cincinnati, and Hon. Anson Smyth, ex-State School Commissioner. 
Good friends, give us a thousand more subscribers, and the volume for 1870 
shall take a long step in advance of its predecessors. Let the names begin to 
come in at once. 



THE BIBLE QUESTION. 

The New York Independent of Nov. 11th, contains a contribution by Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison on *' The Bible in Our Public Schools." The article fills more 
than two columns, and is largely devoted to a review of our November editorial 
on the same subject. We do not like to shoot at so long a range, but we pro- 
pose to notice Mr. Garrison's central position, for its effect nearer home. 

He declares that " the special object of our public schools " is to teach 
"spelling, reading, writing, ciphering, and the like", and he thus narrows 
their function, excluding all religious exercises, not even excepting moral in- 
struction, because it is demanded by ''equal rights" and '* the right of private 
judgment." This is the logical outcome of the anti Bible argument. It not 
only forbids the reading of the Bible and the singing of religious hymns, but 
it demands that the lips of the teacher be sealed with reference to every reli- 
gious fact, or precept, and that all reference to God and every religions senti- 
ment or allusion be excluded from our readers, geographies, and other school 
books. It demands the inauguration of atheism in our schools. 

Nor is this all. It forbids the public schools to inculcate the principles of 
virtue, justice, temperance, patriotism, liberty, or love to one's neighbor. Not 
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one of these topics can be taught exhaustively without trenching upon " the 
right of private judgment " on moral and political questions. Hence they 
must not be touched, since nothing must be left to the judgment and discre- 
tion of the teacher ! 

Nor is this all. There are thousands of pupils in our schools whose parents 
are opposed to war^ and who have conscientious scruples against the teaching 
of the history of wars to children. Hence the story of the Revolution must be 
banished from American schools, and both ancient and modern history must 
go with it. 

Nor is this all. There are many patrons of our schools (how many is not 
material) who are opposed to a republican government; who believe in "the 
divine rights of kings." Hence the Constitution and its principles must be 
excluded from school instruction. 

Nor is this all. There are thousands of school patrons who have conscien- 
tious scruples respecting their children's being taught the science of Geology, 
and there are many more thousands with strong religious convictions against 
any study of nature which does not look " from nature up to nature's God." 
Hence not only the story of the rocks, but all natural science must be banished. 
Public school instruction must sacredly respect "equal rights" and "the right 
of private judgment" 

And what then f Why, when we have thus viscerated public school instruc- 
tion, the system will not be worth preserving. It will neither be the bulwark 
of liberty nor the nourisher and preserver of public morality. 

It is plain that there must be some medium, common-sense position on which 
our public schools can stand. Public necessity^ as well as individual bias and 
bigotry, must be consulted. Our public schools can not abdicate their highest 
office, viz. : the moral instruction and training of their pupils. Nor will they 
do it. They are sustained by a Christian people who know how to respect the 
rights of conscience and still have religion vitalize and bless the school in- 
struction of their youth, 

We have only space to notice one of Mr. Garrison's several perversions of 
our argument He states that the Bible we refer to, is '' the Protestant ver- 
sion," We said nothing of the kind. On the contrary, we leave the question 
of version entirely with teachers and parents. We do not insist that Catholic 
teachers and children shall read King James's version of the Scriptures; and 
we are free to say that we should much prefer to have the Douay version read 
in every school in Ohio, than to see the Bible e;(cluded and the public schools 
made GodlesSt 



A ''LIVE TOPIC, 



f» 



The Mhode Jsland Schoolmaster^ in its October issue, the first after its revi- 
val, came to the support of the American Educational Monthly in its attacks 
on Worman's German Grammar, whereupon The Nation pats the Schoolmaster 
approvingly upon the back, and solemnly moralizes on the failure of the other 
educational journals to take up what it calls a " live topic." It even goes so 
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far as to hint pretty broadi/ that their silence is due to the fear of a loss of 
patronage. 

Now we can not speak for the other journals, but we propose to speak plainly 
for ourself: 1. The American Monthly h&s no claims upon the State journals 
for moral support in this controversy. In the matter of book notices it has, 
from the first, acted the part of the Pharisee, loudly boasting its monopoly of 
honor and independence, and traducing the State journals as indiscriminate 
puffers of books for patronage or favor — and this from a journal issued by 
school-book publishers! 2. We can not commend our contemporary's treat- 
ment of Worman's boc^ It went beyond criticism to ill-tempered abuse. No 
reviewer has the right to assail a book in that manner. 3. We are satisfied 
that Worman's grammar is a good way from perfection, but we are not con- 
nnced that he is the chief sinner among the authors of school books. Messrs. 
Barnes & Co. may be censurable for not breaking the plates of the book. This 
will depend somewhat upon their opinion of its merits and the opinion of 
scholars whose judgment they respect We have in mind a series of readers 
which a billions hypercritic assailed with thirty-two pages, or more, of criticism. 
The plates were not broken, and the books, if we are not mistaken, have since 
been commended by The Nation. We do not all see books alike. 5. We be- 
lieve in an honest, independent review of books, and we try to show our faith 
by our works. We may have spared criticism when a more critical examina- 
tion would have revealed errros worthy of it, but this is not so culpable as the 
ignorant slashing of books. We are, at least, quite willing that our book 
notices, as imperfect as they are, should be compared with those of our New 
York contemporary. 

We agree with The Nation that the present systena of introducing text- 
books " is shockingly corrupt, and needs a vigorous overhauling." We hope 
that the American Monthly will make a full exposure of all the inforniation it 
possesses. This is a ^' live topic " that we are ready to take up. 



mr^^ 



MISCELLANY. 

To every new subscriber whose subscription for 1870 is received before Dec. 

20th, we will send 4wo numbers of 1869 free. Who among the canvassers for the 
Monthly will secure '' Appleton's New American Cyclopedia " ? 



Gboros Peabodt died at his residence in London, England; Nov. 4tb, 18.09, 

a.ged nearly 75. He was the most munificent benefactor of education the world has 
yet known, his benefactions in this direction amounting to nearly $4,000,090. 

Rev. B. G. Northrop, Secretary State Board of Education of Connecticut, re- 



cently gave two courses of institute lectures in Ohio — one at Caldwell, Noble county, 
and the other at TifSn. He gave great satisfaction at both institutes. His instruc- 
tion wa^ practical and inspiring, and his addresses were able and eloquent. We hope 
that the visit may soon be repeated. 

Personal. — Prof. S. A. Norton has resigned his position in the Mt. Auburn Toung 
Ladies' Institute, but retains his professorship in the Miami Medical College. He 
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is auooeeded at Mt. Auburn by Prof. Charles Smith, last year senior tutor at Yale. 

E. F. Moulton, late in charge of the schools of Glendale, 0., is superintendent 

of the public schools of Oberlin, where he is doing a good work. A. J. Snoke, for 

many years connected with the public schools of Warren, 0., is now in charge of the 

schools of Mt. Vernon, Ind. J. P. Spahr, late of Jamestown, 0., has taken charge 

of the graded schooU of Fairfield, Greene county. Resolutions adopted by the 

students of the high school of Smithville, are very complimentary to A. B. Stutzman, 
their former teacher. 

Hamilton County. — We wish specially to thank the oflScers of the teachers' asso- 
ciation of this county and the county school examiners for their continued and earn- 
est efforts to put the Monthly into the hands of country teachers. This is all the 
more praiseworthy, since large cities are apt to absorb educational interest, and to 
leave the teachers in the outlying townships overlooked and neglected. There is 
scarcely a township in Hamilton county in which we have not subscribers, and in 
several of the graded schools, the name of every teacher is on our list. We have also 
received from several of the leading teachers of the county very strong commenda- 
tions of the Monthly, with the repeated assurances that it is much liked by the 
teachers who read it. 

Springfield. — Supt. Reinmund's report for the first month of the current school 
year, shows an enrollment of 1,661 pupils, with an average daily attendance of 1,282. 
Six schools reached an average attendance of over 95 per cent., and 362 pupils were 
neither absent nor tardy. The report also shows a decrease in absence, tardiness, 
and truancy, and an increase of public interest in the schools, indicated by 23 visits 
irom members of the board and 93 visits from patrons and friends. Over seventy 
per cent, of the cases of corporal punishment occurred in three rooms, showing that 
most of the teachers seldom use it. The teachers are giving special attention to 
reading, penmanship, and language lessons, and great progress is secured. 

Dklawarr. — The report of Supt. Campbell for the past school year shows an enroll- 
ment of 1,061 pupils ; an average daily attendance of 614 ,* and an average daily ab- 
sence of 60. The report, which is brief, discusses several topics of vital importance 
to the schools. The pamphlet also contains the rules and regulations of the board, 
a course of study — that for the district schools being mapped out in detail — a sylla- 
bus of object lessons, a syllabus of composition, and a syllabus of instruction in 
English grammar — all of which show the influence of new ideas and methods. 

Wellsvillk. — The public schools continue in charge of B. B. Hall, and the year 
has opened with the promise of being more successful than any preceding one. The 
school year has been divided into two terms of four and a half months each, and the 
high school course now prepares boys for college. The board now employs nine 
teachers, including the superintendent. 

Cambridge. — Supt. McBurney's report for October shows an enrollment of 448 

pupils, with an average daily attendance of 391. The county teachers' institute 

is to be held the five days beginning Dec. 27th. 

Notice. — No examination will be held by the State Board of Examiners during 
the coming holiday week. W. Mitchell, 

^ov, 16, 1869. See'if State Board of Examiners, 
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TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 

Senega County. — A very successful teachers' institute was held in Tiffin, during 
the week commencing Monday, Oct. 25. About one hundred teachers were in attend- 
ance, and a great deal of earnestness and enthusiasm was manifested by all. The 
instructors were Sec'y B. G. Northrop, of Connecticut, and R. W. Stevenson, Supt. 
of the Norwalk schools. All present were very much pleased with both of them. 
They gave evening lectures, which were attended by the teachers and also by a 
good number of the citizens of Tiffin. The institute closed on Friday evening with 
a very pleasant social gathering. Altogether, it was one of the best institutes ever 
held in the county. I send you the names of 17 subscribers. k. 

Mahoning County. — The teachers' institute was held in Canfield the last week of 
October. The number enrolled was 132. When it is considered that Mahoning 
county is a small county, and that, independent of the special school districts, there 
are but 131 subdistricts in the county, the number of teachers in attendance was 
probably greater in proportion to the whole number in the county than has ever beipn 
reached in any other institute yet held in the State. The institute was conducted by 
Prof. A. Schuyler, of Berea, and W. D. Henkle, State School Commissioner. Occa- 
sional lectures were given by Mr. W. R. Smiley, Supt. of the Canfield Union School, 
and Mr. Sprague, of Youngstown. The latter lectured on penmanship, and the 
former on physical geography, and the changes of color produced by the mixture of 
liquids. Mr. Smiley first performed a series of beautiful experiments without giving 
the names of the liquids used, followed by the burning of a wire in the open air 
without the use of oxygen gas, with a resulting light as brilliant as the Drummond 
light. The experiments were then explained. The wire used was made of magne- 
sium. Mr. Smiley is a young man about twenty-one years of age. His studious 
habits and pleasing address indicate clearly that he will yet become one of the lead- 
ing teachers of the State. His name is already enrolled among the list of patentees 
for a telegraphic invention. 

A lecture was delivered on Tuesday by the Rev. Mr. Dixon, of New Lisbon, on 
Religious Instruction in Schools, on Wednesday evening by Prof. Schuyler on Mem- 
ory, on Thursday evening by Pres. Atwater, of Hiram College, on Percentage, and 
on Friday evening were two lectures, the first by Pres. A. R. Benton, of Alliance 
College, and the gecond by W. D. Henkle. Every night the Court House'was filled 
to its utmost capacity by an audience remarkable for attention and good order. 

The success of the institute was almost entirely due to the unwearied labors of the 
Rev. F. M. Green, of Canfield, the President of the Institute, and one of the County 
Examiners. As Frank succeeded in getting a miraculous tie by giving his whole 
mind to it, so Mr. Green by his giving his whole mind to it got up a miraculous in- 
stitute. The citizens of Canfield with commendable hospitality entertained the 
ladies free. It was a source of regret that the Board of Education in Youngstown 
did not adjourn the Youngstown schools. The spirit of the teachers was illustrated 
by the fact that more than forty subscribed for the Educational Monthly. Com. 

KoBLK County. — The teachers' institute convened at Caldwell, Oct. 18th, and con- 
tinued in session during the week. The exercises were ably conducted by Hon. W. 
D. Henkle, State School Commissioner, and Rev. B. G. Northrop, Secretary State 
Board of Education of Conn. Mr. Northrop delivered eloquent, interesting and in- 
structive lectures on reading, spelling, arithmetic, grammar, geography, object teach- 
ing, incentives to study, and ''home life and how to ennoble it." Mr. Henkle lec- 
tured upon arithmetic, especially notation and mensuration, the teacher, school pun- 
ishments, county supervision, and educational matters generally. Eloquent ad- 
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dresses were delivered by Judge? Granger, Oowen, Gibbs, and several other distin- 
gaished members of the bar. The number of teachers in attendance was not large, 
yet the instititute was one of great interest, and can not fail to accomplish much 
goo^. The committee has made arrangements for holding our next institute at Sum- 
merfield in Aug. 1870, and has engaged Mr. Northrop as lecturer. R. H. H., Sec 

Medina County. — The annual teachers' institute was held In Medina from Oct. 
18th to 22d. The instructors were X. W. Harvey, of Painesville, in geography and 
English grammar; S. G. Barnard, of Medina, in arithmetic; W. P. Clark, of Medi- 
na, in practical grammar and primary instruction, and 0. Pearson, of Boston, in 
vocal music. Mr. Harvey gave two evening lectures, and the other evenings were 
devoted to reports and discussions. The whole number of names enrolled was Id^O — 
some 70 of which were names of practical teacherp. The session was profitable and suc- 
cessful. The Monthly was remembered. 

Cuyahoga County.— The annual institute was held at Dover, Sept. 27-Oct. 1, with 
Supts. Harvey and DeWolf as instructors. School Commissioner Henkle gave sev- 
eral addresses. Neither a report of the proceedings nor a subscriber was sent us. 



OTHER STATES AND COUNTRIES. 

Germany. — We are permitted to publish the following extract from a letter ad- 
dressed to the State School Commissioner by Mr. H. S. Westgate, late principal of 
the Columbus High School, and now attending theological lectures in Heidelberg 
University, Germany : 

** The common and higher schools of the United States have done and are still 
doing a noble work. A person wbo avails himself of all of their privileges gets 
something that the German schools, with all their excellences, do not give, viz. : 
Culture — an open-sesame to all circles of society, and a respected passport to stations 
of preferment. They exercise upon the pupil a refining and elevating influence to a 
much greater degree than the schools here. I have said thus much in favor of the 
American schools in order to be allowed to say that, in the matter of laying 2;, founda- 
tion for an education — of tMi/zartin^ knowledge — tbey are much inferior to the German 
schools. Why so? I will briefly give a few facts which seem to me to be the 
answer : ' ^ 

** 1st. The schools have age, which is a good thing, providing it has been well im- 
proved. The parents understand the school system perfectly, for tbey have been 
through it, and hence are prepared to give it an intelligent support ; but if tbey do 
not do this the system has been in operation so long tbat they do not presume to 
put obstacles in its way. They are not in a state of chronic fear that their rights 
are going to be trespassed upon by the school authorities. 

** 2d. The system of schools here is really a system in all its details. The *&xi of 
putting things ' is a very good thing, the art of doing is better, but the science of 
doing things is better than either, and this the German schools have in its — I almost 
said — perfeciion, 

'* 3d. The pupils attend school all the time until they leave it — this the state de- 
mands. 

^' 4th. Each branch has its special teacher. 

** 5th. The teachers are volunteers for life — not merely until something better turns 
up — and their first duty is to learn how teaching Is done. 

** 6th. The energies of the pupils are not scattered. For example, if a pupil Is to 
prepare for the university, he commences Latin and Greek when be is from eight to 
ten years old, and he has, on ah average, ten recitations a week in each, for eight or 
ten years. He is thus enabled to understand them from their roots up to their finest 
compoeitions, and when a pupil has been to the bottom of Latin and Greek, it 18 
quite easy for him to ^et to the bottom of other subjects. The same is true of other 
branches. 

'' 7th. There is not as much reciting as in America, instruction being given to a 
great degree by lectures, — dictation. The schools are all in villages or cities." 
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Bnqland. — The National Education League, whioh has for its object to secure the 
education of every child in England and Wales, was projected, in January last, by a 
few gentlemen in Birmingham. It has already made such rapid progress that it oon> 
slsts of 14Q0 members in different parts of the country, and this number increases 
daily, A provisional committee has been formed, of which Mr. Dixon, M.P. for 
Birmingham, is the chairman. Among those who have already signified their adhe- 
sion to the principles of the League, are forty members of Parliament. Committees 
have been formed in London and Birmingham ; the example is about to be followed in 
Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Bradford, Sheffield, and other large towns. The first 
general meeting of the members is to be held at Birmingham during the second week 
in October. — London Illustrated News, Sept., 1869. 

Dr. W. B. Hodgson, of London, in his preface to his Lecture on the Education of 
Girls, mentions also that the Cambridge Examinations for Qirls, which in 1864 were 
in the stage of mere experiment, have now become a regular institution, and have 
been followed by similar examinations adopted by the London University as well as 
by the University of Edinburgh. About a year ago I informed the readers of this 
journal how a few obscure lady teachers in some provincial town of England had 
originated a systematic course of lectures to women in some of the principal cities of 
England and Scotland. These lectures delivered by men eminent each in his ow^ 
specialty, have been well attended by the class for which they were designed, and 
have also become a regular and successful institution in the land. A majority of the 
pupils eagerly availed themselves of the invitation by the lecturers to send in ab- 
stracts of the lectures. A large proportion of these papers (my informant tells me) 
are characterized by accuracy and talent. 

Now the last and most decided step in the higher education of women, is the estab- 
ment of a female college at Hitchen, Hertfordshire, in addition to Queen's College, 
Harley street, London, and, last not least, the Working Wom€n*8 College, Queen's 
i Square, London, now in the fifth year of its useful and prosperous existence. 

T. E. S. 

Minnesota. — The State Normal School at Winona is one of the best institutions of 
its kind in the country. The new building, now approaching completion, is a mag- 
nificent edifice, beautiful and massive in architectural appearance, and most admira- 
bly planned. The main edifice is 63 by 78 feet, and is intersected at each extremity 
by ft> wing 50 by 85 feet. The front and rear walls of the main building are sup- 
ported by turrets, and the east wing is surmounted by a tower, 130 feet high. The 
roof is of the French or Mansard style. The basement which is 10 feet in the clear, 
oontains the janitor's rooms, a laboratory and lecture room, with elevated seats, exer- 
cise and calisthenic rooms, and furnace and store rooms. The first story has a pass- 
age-hall or corridor, 10 by 166 feet, running through the entire building and inter- 
sected by transverse corridors, eight large school rooms, four for model classes and 
four for the schools of practice, a reception room, etc. The second story contains, in 
the main building, the ** Assembly Room ", 63 by 78 feet ; in the east wing, the prin- 
oipal's office, the library, and two large recitation rooms ; and in the west wing, two 
recitation rooms, and two ladies' wardrobe rooms. The third story contains in the 
main building '' Normal Hall '% capable of seating 800 to 1000 persons ; in the west 
wingj four large recitation rooms; and in the east wing, a suite of rooms for a mu- 
seum of natural history. The fourth story of the west wing contains two rooms, 33 
by 35 feet, with skylights, for drawing classes. The building is heated and venti- 
lated by Ruttan's system. 

We learn that the State of New York is erecting a building on the same plan for 
t-he new State Normal School at Buffalo, and that the trustees of the new Southern 
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Illinois Normal University have adopted its internal arrangement for the building 
they are soon to erect. The plan of the State Normal School of Ohio is more unlqae 
and magnificent I Its erection will require many years I I 

The Minnesota Normal School, as is well known, is in charge of Prof. Wm. F. 
Phelps, formerly principal of the New Jersey Normal School at Trenton, and one of 
the most experienced normal teachers in the country. He is assisted by seven teach- 
ers, one gentleman and six ladies. ,The course of study gives great prominence to 
professional instruction and training, and the methods employed are the results of 
philosophic study and ripe experience. 

Minnesota has two other State Normal Schools, one at Mankato, George M. Gage, 
formerly of Maine, principal, and another just opened at St. Cloud, Ira Moore, prin- 
cipal. Good by, Minnesota! Ohio is coming "by and by." 

Wkst Virginia. — A normal school of six weeks was recently conducted at Brown's 
Creek, Harrison county, by Dr. Wm. Meigs, County Superintendent. It awakened 
much interest, not only among the teachers, but also among the citizens who came 
from various parts of the county to witness the exercises. The term closed with an 
institute which was largely attended. Questions relating to the free school law, and 
the government of children, were discussed. Considerable opposition to the present 
mode of distributing the school money, was expressed. It was urged that sparsely 
settled districts with heavy tax payers do not receive sufficient money to sustain a 
three months' school, while more fortunate neighboring districts are able to sustain 
a school six months. The provision of the school law requiring a chapter of the 
Bible to be read each day, was also discussed. The success of this institute will do 
much to overcome the opposition to teachers' institutes in that section of the State. 
Provision is made for the free normal instruction of every teacher of West Virginia, 
and the sustaining of a '* Home Normal School ", ending with a five days' institute, 
supplements the State provision. It is hoped that the example of Harrison and 
Upshur may be followed by other counties. Sec. 

Tennessee. — The fact that the county superintendents are intrusted with the dis- 
bursement of the school funds, has afforded an opportunity for a violent assault upon 
this feature of the school system. Charges of the misuse of school moneys have been 
widely made, but the State Superintendent attests that the closest examination into 
all cases of accusation has shown that every dollar has reached its legal destination. 
The Superintendent's '^ General Circular" embodies views and directions which can 
but result in great good.— —The Fisk University now enrolls 290 students, and the 
Normal Department is a decided success. Fifty-one of its students were engaged 
in teaching last year, and they had good success. The Maryville College is erect- 
ing a commodious building, and an agent is in the field raising an endowment fund. 
This institution did a great work before the war, and we trust that more than its 
former prosperity may return to it. Since the above was in type, we have re- 
ceived the ** First Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction ", a volume of 
weighty facts and arguments for free schools. 

-— ^ The annual report of the public schools of Lansing, Mich., shows an enroll- 
ment of 1,100 pupils with an average attendance of 605. Sixteen teachers are cm- 
ployed, with B. R. Gass, formerly of Ohio, superintendent. The State Teachers' 

Association of Indiana meets at Indianapolis, Dec. 29th. The State Normal School 
will open in January, with a Mr. Jones, of Illinois, as principal, assisted by J. M. 

Olcutt, of Terre Haute, and three other teachers. The salary of Supt. Shortridge, 

of Indianapolis, has been increased to $2,400. 
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feOOK NOTICES. 

Wb are indebted to Hon. W. D. Henkle for seTeral of the notices of books 

found below. 

Manual of Phtsioal and Vocal Training. For the Use of Schools and for Pn- 
vate Instraotion. By Lewis B. Monbob, Supt. of Pbyaioal and Vocal Culture in 
the Public Schools of Boston, Mass. Illustrated by Haininatt Billings. Phila- 
delphia : Oowperthwait & Co. 

This little manual is a written embodiment of the system of physical and vocal 
training taught in the schools of Boston, under the supervision of the author. The 
first six chapters contain physical exercises designed to secure the proper position 
and carriage of the body, the development of the chest and lungs, and the control of 
the organs of the throat. These exercises are finely illustrated, and the brief and 
pointed directions and cautions show the master's skill and experience. The next 
ten chapters are devoted to vocal culture, treating of the production of tone, articu- 
lation, quality of voice, force, pitch, rate, stress, etc. The exercises are admirably 
graded, and the drills are practical and thorough. The next two chapters treat of 
'Mmitative modulation" and ''picturing" (mental), and the book concludes with 

brief selections for practice in reading and tables for daily drill and review the 

whole being comprised in 102 duodecimo pages. It is a compact, capital manual 
and we hope that its eminently practical character as a drill book may lead many 
thousands of teachers to practice the excellent system which it embodies. 

A Drill Book for Practice of the Principles of Vocal Physiology and Acquiring 
the Art of Elocution and Oratory, comprising all the Essential Elements of Vocal 
Delivery and Gesture. For Common and Parish Schools, Colleges, and Private 
Learners. By Allkn Ayrault Griffith, M.A., Author of " Lessons in Elocu- 
tion. Chicago : Adams, Blackmer & Lyon. Price 75 cts. 

Here is another compact, practical manual, embodying its author's system of 
training in elocution and oratory. Physical exercises, designed to give vigor and 
pliancy to the muscles, are succeeded by drills in position, gestures, breathing, and 
articulation, and then follows the subject of expression under the heads of qualities 
of voice, pitch, transition, volume and variety, force and stress, time, pauses, inflec- 
tion, emphasis, etc., with some fourteen pages of exercises on the expression of the 
passions and emotions. We do not profess to understand elocution as a science but 
we feel sure that this little manual contains an excellent series of exercises for class 
drill in reading. The selections are brief, copious, and varied, and the illustrations 
are good, if we may except the poorly executed cuts representing positions and ges- 
tures. Our examination of this work has also suggested its admirable adaptation 
for use in teachers' institutes, where only the elements of expressions can be taught. 
The author is well known in Ohio as a successful teacher of elocution. 




D. Appleton A Co. ; Geo. H. Twiss, Agent, Columbus, Ohio. 

The preface of this work is dated " Bonchurch ", and both the title and the con- 
tents alike indicate its English origin; but whether the book is a reprint or an oriir- 
inal publication we are unable to determine. The numerous topics are treated with 
especial reference to family education, but many of the principles elucidated are of 
great, if not equal, importance in school education, and no teacher can carefully 
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read this work nnd not feel well repaid. It contains, it is true, mucli that is trite 
and CO mm on -place, but it grapples earnestly with the fundlmental principles of child 
government and moral training. Those who would completely divorce religion and 
education, will find here a most vital connection between them. Every hour of school 
life exerts an influence upon the child's character, and every such hour ought to be 
pervaded by vital moral influence. The book contains 476 pages, 8mo, and is neatly 
bound. 

Practical Composition, with Numerous Models and Exercises. By Mrs. Mary J. 
Harper, Packer Collegiate Institute. New York : Charles Scrlbner & Co. 

This work contains many excellent suggestions, models, and exercises, but we are 
not convinced that it embodies a prnctical method of teaching composition. The 
first chapter contains thirteen brief lessons in oral composition — but why separate 
these from the written exercises? The second chapter builds up the sentence 
from its simplest form by the addition of modifiers — an excellent series of les- 
sons to introduce analysis, but apparently without special qse here. The third chap- 
ter is devoted to incorrect and inelegant expressions, and the fourth contains twenty- 
three lessons in punctuation and the use of capitals, which consist of models for 
study and exercises for correction. Is this a practical method of teaching punctua- 
tion ? The next four chapters are devoted to composition-writing, and consist largely 
of models for imitation and suggestions and directions. The remaining four chap- 
ters treat respectively of style, figures of speech, criticism, and newspapers — the lat- 
ter consisting largely of models of the different kinds of newspaper composition. 
We should teach composition by a very different method, but teachers will find much 
instruction in the work. 

An Elementary Grammar op the Latin Language. For the Use of Beginners. 
By William B, Silbbr, Ph. D., College of the City of New York. Mew York : A. 
S. Barnes & Co. 1869. 

There seems just now to be a rage for thin works on Latin Grammar. This work 
contains only 82 pages. The ideas presented in D'Arcy Thompson's Day-Dreams of 
a Schoolmaster seem to have met with a response among American schoolmasters, 
this being the second thin Latin Grammar issued in the United States this year. The 
author makes the following statement which ought to furnish a grain of comfort to 
those who are resisting the terrific onslaughts now made upon the study of the class- 
ics: ''At no time, perhaps, has Latin been more extensively studied than it is at 
present. It forms an element in the course of study not only for boys, but young 
ladies [why not girU] also, both on account of the mental discipline which its pur- 
suit affords, and the pleasure which its acquisition brings, as well as a preparative to 
the stiidy of the modern languages, are, to a very considerable extent, and with 
commendable zeal, applying themselves to it." We shall await with interest the re- 
sult of thin books on discipline and scholarship. 

Rhetork;: A Text-Book, dosigned for Use in Schools and CoJleges, and for Privat« 
Study. By Rev. E. 0. Haven, D.D., LL.D., President of the University of Mich- 
igan. New York : Harper & Brothers. 

(It a college is a school, we should like to know on what principle of Rhetoric or 
Logic the expression ** schools and colleges ** can be justified. An apple-pearer, de- 
signed for paring apples and pippins.) 

Part I comprises 50 pages on ** Words and the Material of Expression " ; Part II, 
103 pages on ** Figures of Speech and Thought"; Part III, 113 pages on "Compo- 
sition and Style " ; Part IV, 32 pages on " Invention " ; and Part V, 17 pages on 
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"Elocution." The author in his illustrations ha? not confined himself to the -olid 
examples copied by each author of a work on Rhetoric from his predecessors, but he 
has given excellent examples from modern writers, some of whom are still living. 
He gives metaphors from Daniel Webster, Rev. Dr. Bethune, Rev. Dr. Olin, Rev. 
Dr. A. P. Stanley, Bancroft, Brougham, Peter Bayne, and Gratton ; examples 'of 
irony from Fox, Dr. Johnson, Henry Rogers, Archbishop Hare, Washington Irving, 
Swift, Henry Ward Beecher, Fessenden, and Corwin : of hyperbole from Washington, 
Franklin, 'Gaussen, Randolph, and Rufns Ohoate. The sprightly and terse way in 
which Dr. Haven has presented his subject, will ensure for this work an extensive 
sale. 

A Manual of Elkmrntart Ghemistbt, Theoretical and Practical. By Geohob 
FowNES, F.R.S,, late Professor of Practical Chemistry in University College, Lon- 
don. From the Tenth Revised and Corrected English Edition. Edited by Robert 
Bridges, M.D., Professor of Chemistry in the Philadelphia College ofi Pharmacy. 
With One Hundred and Ninety-seven Illustrations. Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea. 

The first part of this work (p. 27 to p. 127) embraces Physics, under which Heat, 
Light, Magnetism, and Electricity are treated. Part 11 (p. 127 to p. 447) comprises 
the Chemistry of Elementary Bodies ; Part III (p. 477 to p. 792), Organic Chemis- 
try ; Part IV (p. 7«? to p. 827), Animal Chemistry ; and the Appendix, (p. 827 to p. 
839), Tables and Analyses. The work iis neatly printed and well bound in sheep. It 
is brought up to the present state of chemical science, and is just such a work as all 
teachers of chemistry should have as a book of reference. It would also serve to 
ghow their pupils that the ordinary school works on chemistry are but the mere 
alphabet of the science. What light could a student get in an ordinary chemistry as 
to the relative proportions of the elements in the compounds of carbon and hydrogen 
'^alled metknnef methenej ethanCf ethenCf ethincy propane, propene, jyropinef propone, quar- 
tane, quartene, quartine, qttartone, qnartuue, quintane, quinteve, quintine, qnintone, qtiintune, 
aextane, aextene, aextine, sextone, and aextunef Here the student will find hundreds of 
other strange chemical names such as xylene, styrolene, ttiohne, nitraniaol, nitraniaidine, 
trinitraniaidine, etc. On p. 580 is given the constituents of phenol^ generally called 
carbolic acid; also known as phenyl alcohol, phenic acid, and coal-tar creoaote. The 
symbols are CgHeO = CgH^ OH. w. d. h. 

Eaton's Elementary* Algebra, designed for the Use of High Schools anil Acade- 
mies. By Wm. F. Bradbury, Teadier in the Cambridge High School. Boston: 
Taggard «fe Thompson. 1868. 

It was the intention of Mr. Eaton to add an Algebra to his series of Arithmetics, 
but death prevented the execution of the task, which task was assigned by the pub- 
lishers to Mr. Bradbury who had already appeared as the aUther of a work on Sur- 
veying and Trigonometry. This little work comprises 252 pages, but presents 
nothing to distinguish it in any marked way from the ordinary works on primary alge- 
bra. It looks as if it had been written to order rather than co7i amore. Is not this 
the case with too many of our school books? It ought to be stated that from 25 to 
50 per cent, of the questions are left without answers. This is a compromise between 
those that want all the answers and those that want none. 

Belinrr Echo, Die tagliche Ungangsprache oebtldeter Drutschen. The German 
Echo, A Guide to German Cohveijfiation ; or, Dialogues on Ordinary and Familiar 
Subjects. With an adidquate Vocabulnry. Edited for the use of American Stu- 
dents by James H. Worman, A.M. A. S. Barnes A Company, New "York and 
Chicago. 1869. 

It is claimed that the study of the best classic Gei|Aian authors will fail to malce 
tbe student master of German as it is daily spoken in Germany. Hence Mr. Worman 
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has reprinted in the main Wolfram's German Echo, which is intended to carry the 
student, as it were, into the scenes of actual life, and thus furnish him with an ex- 
tensive vocabulary of words and expressions in common use ; in short, to provide 
him with the material for correct and varied conversation. The work contains 203 
pages, of which 83 pages are devoted to the Vocabulary. 

The Nation. Published Weekly in New York at $5 per annum. 

It is a credit to this country that such a literary paper as The Nation has entered 
upon the fifth year of its existence. It is a manly, independent, and able journal, 
and its influence is wide and potent. The London Saturday Review admits that it is 
** in every respect equal to the best English journals," and the London Spectator pro- 
nounces it ** the best American weekly." We read no other paper with equal inter- 
est or thoroughness. 

LiTTRLL & Gay, Boston, announce that for $10 they will send to one address for 
one year LitteWs Living Age, containing the cream of foreign periodical literature, 
and either one of the following leading magazines of home literature, viz. : Harper's 
Monthly, Weekly, or Bazar, The Atlantic Monthly, Putnam's or Lippincott's 
Monthly, The Galaxy, or Appleton's Journal (weekly). For $8.50 they will send 
the Living Age and the Riverside Magazine. 



NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Mrs. Stowb's Old Town Folks. Fields, Osgood & Co., Boston. 

Camp's American Year Book and National Register. 0. D. Case & Co., Hartford. 

Bcsiinbll's Women's Suffrage. Charles Scribner & Co., New York. 

Brockbtt's Woman: Her Condition, Prospects, etc. Howe's Subscription Book 
Concern, Cincinnati, 0. 

Parson's Calisthbnic Songs. Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co., New York. 

March's Parser and Analyzer. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 

Saxon's Mbntal Photographs. Leypoldt & Holt, Now York. 

P AMPH LETS. 

Dymond on War. William Wood & Co., New York. 

Sumner*9 Oration on the True Grandeur of Nations. Peace Association of Friends, 
New Vienna, 0. 

Proceedings of the Third National Sunday-School Convention of the United States, 1869. 
J. C. Garrigues & Co., Philadelphia. 

Physical Culture in Amherst College, By Nathan Allen, M.D. 

Binkerd's Mammoth Cave, Ky. Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, 0. 

Almanac of the American Educational Series, 1870. Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co., 
New York. 

CATALOGUES. 

Oberlin College, Oberlin, 0., Rev. James H. Fairchild, President. 

Eenyon College, Gambler, 0., Eli T. Tappan, M.A., President. 

Western Reserve College, Hudson, 0., Rev. Henry L. Hitchcock, D.D., President. 

Baldwin University, Berea, 0., Rev. John Wheeler, D.D., President. 

Otterbein University, Westerville, 0., Rev. Lewis Davis, D.D., President. 

Mt. Auburn Young Ladies' Institute, Cincinnati, 0., Rev. A. Judson Rowland, Pres- 
ident. 

Western Female Seminary, Oxford, 0., Miss Helen Peabody, Principal. 

Xenia Female College, Xenia, 0., William Smith, M.A., President. 

McNeely Normal School, Hupedale, 0., W. Brinkerhoff, M.A., Principal. 

Orwell Normal Institute, Orwell, 0., H. U. Johnson, Principal. 

Chickering's Classical and Scientific Institute, Cincinnati, 0., J. B. Chickering, A.M., 
Principal. 

A^jademy of Central College, Central College, 0., A. W. Williamson, A.M., Principal. 
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